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ABSTRACT 

Voluse  three  presents  connunity  case  studies  of 
cities  selected  for  the  study.  Cities  chosen  vere  those  in  vhich:  a 
public  school  district  or  coasunity  college  was  doing  an  outstanding 
job  in  adult  education;  and  the  sponsorship  of  all  or  a  part  of  the 
adult  education  prograa  had  been  transferred  froo  one  district  to 
another;  and  any  district  vhich  had  vorked  out  a  functioning 
inter-district  cooperative  arrangeaent  for  the  adult  education 
prograa.  Cities  vere  exaained  in  such  aajor  areas  as  historical 
developsentf  prograa,  enrollaents  and  courses,  financing,  iapact  of 
Federal  funds,  teaching  staffs,  and  salaries.  Data  on  funds, 
enrollaents,  vage  rates  and  aany  other  categories  are  tabulated  and 
discussed  vithin  the  text.  Bach  chapter  devoted  to  case  studies  also 
includes  sections  on  persons  intervieved  and  a  bibliography. 
California  case  studies  are  Long  Beach,  Sacraaento,  San  Diego,  and 
San  Francisco.  Connecticut  cities  are  Danbury,  Hartford, 
Ranchester-?ernon,  and  iraterbury.  Florida  cities  are  Gainesville, 
Jac^tsonville,  Ocala,  Pensacola,  end  Taapa.  Danville,  Joliet,  Olney, 
Springfield,  and  a  special  section  on  the  Haine-Oalcton-lliles  Adult 
and  Continuing  Education  Prograa  (HOUACEP)  are  the  Illinois  case 
studies.  Texas  studies  are  Galveston,  Houston,  San  Antonio,  and  Texas 
City.  The  data  collection  instruaents  used  conclude  the  voluae. 
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LONG  BEACH  CASE  STIDY 

Poser i^'t ion  of  the  Sch..K->I  District 


Situated  in  Los  Angeles  County,  Long  Beach  is  one  of  t/ :j 
five  larcjcst  cities  in  California.     Industries,  businesses,  an  J 
tourism  form  important  parts  of  its  economy.    Major  fleets  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  claim  Long  Beach  as  their  horns  port*     In      70  the  Long 
Beach  population  was  reportedly  358,633  but  the  popul'^tion  of  the 
community  college  district,  which  includes  Catalina  Island,  Signal 
Hill  and  Lakewood  communities,  numbered  420,310. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  1970  Cen.>us,  92  per  cent 
of  the  Long  Beach  population  was  estimated  to  be  "white."  The 
Black  population  constituted  five  per  cent  of  the  population.  The 
remaining  percentage  included  Japan :.ie,  Chinese,  Filipino,  liawaiians 
and  Koreans.    The  number  of  percentage  of  Spanish-surname  popula- 
tion was  not  specified  in  the  Census  although  it  wa..  apparent  tnat 
a -sizeable  Spanish-speaking  population      resides     in  the  Long 
Beach  area. 

Historical  Developnent  of  Adult 
Education  in  Lc  ng  BeacTT 

Adult  education  in  Long  Boach  becran  in  the  City 
1913.     In  1931,  vocational  education  became  an  important  "oart  of 
the  program.    Thirteen  years  later,  in  1944,  the  adult  education 
proqram  was  transferred  to  the  Jong  Beach  City  College  which  had 
boon  established  in  1927  and  was  governed  by  the  Unified  Schooi 
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District  administration.     It  was  understood  that  the  1944  transfer 
of  th»»  adult  education  program  to  the  community  college  was  advan- 
ta<jcou;5  because  (1)  botii  institutions,  v;iLh  cotermltious  boundaries^ 
aerv<^»d  the  same  copulation?  (2)  the  college  facilities  were  already 
open  at  night  and  had  personnel  available  to  work  in  adult  edu- 
cation: and  (3)  the  community  college  did  not  rely  on  the  same 
period- by -period  scheduling  as  the  hig!^  school.^ 

Transfers  of  adult  education  to  junior  colleges  were  a  cononon 
phenomenon  during  WW  II  due  to  decline  in  junior  college  enroll- 
ments.   It  was  also  considered  t.o  be  financially  advantage(?us  to 
the  sponsoring  district  since  an  adult  education  attendance  day  in 
junior  colleges  was  three  hours  in  contrast  to  four  hours  in  the 
high  school. 

At  the  time  of  the  transfer  in  1944  the  new  city  college 
president  conceived  .lis  institution  to  comprise  thrise  major 
divisions:     (1)  liberal  arts,   (2)  business  and  technical    and  (3) 
adult  education.    Adult  education  programs  were  offered  at  two 
junior  college  campuses,  five  adult  centers  as  well  as  the  local 
high  sdhool.    By  reporting  a  minimum  of  40  units  of  average  daily 
attendance  generated  by  "defined  adults"  seeking  high  school 
diplomas,  the  college  obtained  authorization  from  the  state  -O 
grant  high  school  creiit  for  attendance  in  college  classes  as  well 
as  the  courses  administered  by  an  evening  high  school  principal. 

^Interview  wi  h  Paul  E.  Waechter,  Teacher  on  Special  Assign- 
ment, Long  Beach  Hig  .  School  District,  December  13,  1972. 
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;■;  >r.t  fn.':  Mhh'  tli.jt  .i^-UCi   .  .:uca'.  :  •  ■         '!>'m  the 

Boacii  Hiqh  Scliool   to  the  .      •  r-M.^'.     i'/     ^Hi-.i  \,  the 

(,■•11  -cti'  .i.lmmlntr^ition  had  viqort^u'.l •■  n . i :  .  .i  *  .ar  .i  (hIu- 
c.«f  -on  wa.;  a  vital  :->ar--  of  the  U::  .i^  .     •}■'  .-  if  f   ouivui.  ...lu  was 

o^vail    in  imt.'ortanco  to  ~hf^  tirminnl  tc(.'/.r  :)iOcf  '  .liid  busini^;j3  and 
<  r '»;■;.; r-T  acadomi^i  functi:^r>r>     In  19G5,  howt^vrr,  after  21  vc-ars  of 
nj-.jral  ;  tn,   tr.c  l,<iii-:  Buac  i  City  Col  loqe  was  i«-oiq,;-      :'d  into  two 
divisions — the  businet^s   ind  tecIiri<»ioq'/  di/xsion,  liberal 
art.r,  divi;;ion.     Ali  cl3d>.os  for  acull^  formefly  unci.- ■  general 
:idul-   divirftOfi  W'-'rc*  distributed  brtwocn  thc-r»o  two  divisionu.  The 
Msuin-i  four  '/aa.rs  './ore  marked    y  the  absenc    of  j  sne.rif  .c  indi- 
vidual v;iLli  direct  charge  of  acalt  education.     Tho  :  i.'";ramir.q  was 
tiu-  r«.:'u;><'!r..Tii-ii  lit"  of  tho  doan  of  instruction  and  v^ii  i-ms  department 
hold.;.     'i'::o  fornvjr  adult  division  dean  became  the  :.)r-.">sident  of  thi2 
rc  \  1  wj.  • . 

A  :;'>coiid  major  chvinqc  in  "t-i^G  lona  ucach  adult,  education 
fiitorprii^v  occurred  when,  in  response  to  a  statu-v,^       .;..:iiuaLL-  of 
tiio  Jali forma  ^eqi/.lature ,  tlie  coinmunity  coilegc  roparated  from 
the  unified  School  District  and  formed  its  own  community  college 
diotrlct  in  Jul'/,  1970.     Although  it  continued  to  be  responsible 
to  t  ..o  ;':ai!ie  joint  Boaid  of  Education  ^.u  Supor  Lntond  rV: 
Community  College  formed  its  own  di^irict.     At  the  sam*-  '       .•  the 
adult  education  pronrams  conduct^-d  r,'y  t?-!e  college  were  Si'i  it .  The 
cvenin-J  hir^h  school  was  turned  ov'jr  to  the  Unified  School  .-'i.itrict 
and  tiio  r'-ntaining  adult  educ  jt:ion  programs  continued  to  b<?  sporisJored 
i-V  til'.-'  collerjo.     A  Dean  of  Continuing  Ed'j.jatif  n  v/as  appoint" ^.h'  to 
roni-Jinac'»  all  col  lege;- j-'^nscrod  adult  ociU  .:ation  t",rou<;h  ti.-^  newly 
e^tai.lished  Office  of  Continuing  Education.     A  full-tinie  instructor 
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with  a  tuii-Liiuw  A?.si£.tant  wero  ajjpcmted  to  administer  the 
fororas  and  lectures  program  and  a  full-time  "coiloye  ccwnmunity 
advisor"  wa;5  appointed  to  work  with  the  ABL  pnvjram.  Tho 
separation  of  t}}0  two  programs  and  the  subsequent  division  of 
the  iidult  educa*  *-)n  p:  igrams  are  mcst  significant  in  that  they 
ostatiished  two  separate  and  sometimes  ri /al  adult  education 
pro  J  rams  sponsort-d  separately  by  the  Long  E<fach  City  Colleqe 
and  the  Lon-)  Beach  Unified  School  Districc. 

At  tt-tj  time  ol  separation,  the  college  relinquished  the 
rVi.-nimj  iiigh  .ichool  program  and  100  classes  to  the  unified  school 
ci3t»-ict.     Nevertheless,  the  links  between  the  public  school  and 
the  community  coilwje  program  still  are  evidenced  by  the  option 
available  to  persons  seeking  a  high  school  diploma  whereby  they  may 
enroll  in  collcfjo  level  courses  and  request  transfer  of  the  units 
to  the  Long  Beach  Lvening  High  School  for  credit  toward  a  high 
jchool  diploriUi. 

Because  of  changing  criteria  for  reporting  attendanc/'  of 
adults     J  tii^  State  Department  of  Education  and  to  the  Chancellor's 
('ff  :c<  ,   JO  ',  jarable  statistics  of  adult  education  in  abult  or  con- 
tinuing .jducation  programs  were  not  available  for  years  prior  to 
1970-71.     Reports  for  1964-65  and  1967-68,  "u):  example,  do  not 
reveal  any  distinction  between  enrollment   .n    'egular  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  grade  level  college  programs  ; '.d  ron-credit  or 
ungraded  courses.     It  is  known,  hcwo  i'er,  t  lat  12,055  adults  were 
cnrollec":  m  ccntinuing  education  programs  during  1970-71.  During 
tnc  y_»ir  1972-73,  about  15,000  were  snrolled  in  community  college 
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: ^  *  ;  :  .  i  ^     vrianted  to  non-c^^liouc  auui  -    -     C)ther  th.^n  ti\e  ABE 
;.^'"jru...  lit:tl<3  wari  .^:'!'or'»J  on  a  not-for-  jr-^dit  basis* 

/'.cr.r^ic'  for  Lhe  niwa  i^ohool  complelxon  provjram/  prior  to  its 
trji'jtor  to  the  Unified  School  Di>;rricL,  wore  also  not  <Ustinguished 
iio.i  i\Nr^Lar  :Glic  TO  sx:Usio;it  e;iroiimonts .     I^ur  ng  the  first  year 
oi  iscnc,?!  adalc  i^uucation  prograni/  753  adults  were 

i:;jiuaL<::c  Liwn  i/.^jLi  sc^ooi ;  093  adults  wero  gradual  .^d  l.\  1971-72; 
^ind  were  ^jrauwiuted  iji  1972-73.     Of  these  numborti,  60  per  cent 

wero  '*oe lined  adaiLs"  and  40  per  cent  were  classic ^cd  as  "others 
In  addition  tc  rhe  hi^jh  school  program,   in  1970--71,  a  total  of 
\Ci,?.lQ  con;: act  hours  woro  generated  by  foruins  in  the  community. 
DuriAM  tl.at  ^arue    'ear,  t;.*^-  Lcny  Beach  City  College  Forums  Depart- 
nont  -joni^rated  73,4&fi  concact  hours* 

li>7u-71,   ctie  Long  Bcacn  School  for  Adults/Evening 
hi'jh  *"'i:hooi  :ias  shown  an  increase*  xn  the  nunJ  vi?r  of  st  .     :its  en- 
rol loci  IP.  ui;o  pro:r:^ia.     Tha  r-ur.\bers  of  stucjcnt^;  enrolled  in  1970^71 
c^.;  rc.^cv:u-d        i  .oi^  in  :'*7';-7i,   8,9^^2   in  1971-72,  and  7,672 
in  10/ 2- ''3.     A£;  noted  m  Table  I-l  tl'io   (duplicated)  enrol  Intent 
snarpl'/  incr^.asDd  durinij  tho  n'ccc/  '  y</:-r  and  then  lost  almost 
h-ilf  of  *:i*aL  gain  thr^  followi;;  y^ar. 
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TADLE  I-l 


A^IKUAL  r.>;:'.0LLM2NTi  IM  THE  LONG  DEACH  ADUL7  SCHOOL/ 
1970-71,  1S--U-72,  AND  1972-73"* 


,  Tot-.il  nunbi»r  of  r.tudoats  enrol l&tl 

.1  of  r.tur.v 

1 970-71  1971-72  1972-73 


48 

382 

105 

Kitglish           second  laixjuage 

47 

93 

63 

English  and^  rp-^ech  arts 

720 

974 

1069 

29 

284 

156 

386 

369 

405 

Sciences 

1S7 

294 

368 

1982 

2298 

2580 

25 

17 

0 

250 

411  . 

380 

Fine  arts 

220 

189 

134 

tloncnaking 

93 

266 

210 

€08 

253 

367 

Tndui^triaX  e-l-cation 

Civic  education 

56 

30 

35 

• 

CluGiios  for  hrndiccpped 

124 

43 

0 

Siix'cLy  cduc^l  ion 

33 

0 

0 

Cr<tfts 

135 

88 

143 

Hfolth  uHd  i;hyiic2l  educaiiion 

fO 

146 

60 

Forun  and  Lecture  sezicz 

 603 

847 

1497 

Total 

5618 

8992 

7672 

a 

This  ir-f orT<ation  w.^s  obtair: 

'  i  fron  th 

•J  ".-inual  Report 

on 

i"  Lon:? 

."^C  irh  School' for 

I'.'.tti?r£cn  to 

the 

State  L'^i^art;  ^  r-L  o;  i.iwjat-ion 

for' 

t-htf  thrca 

years  fihcvn. 
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program  grtjw  from  3,777  in  1970-7]   to  4,3?7  in  .1^72-73,  reaching  a 
high  in  1971-72  to  4,563*     Another  intGre-st  inq  datum  revealed  in 
Table  1-2  of  undupliCwilod  enruilments  is  that  males  less  than  21 
years  of  age  outnumbered  males  21  ye^^rs  of  age  and  older  by  almost 
two  to  one  in  the  three-year  period*    The  opposite  ratio  is  shown 
for  women.     Female  adults  21  years  of  age  and  older  outnuiabored 
females  younger  than  21  by  almost  three  to  one. 

TABLE  1-2 

* 

ENROLLEES  IN  LOMG  BEACH  SCHOOL  FOK 
ADULTS/EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOL  FuK 
1970-71,  1971-72,  AND  1972-73^ 


Category  of  Students 

1970-71 

Number  of 
1971-72 

Students 

1972-73 

Male  adults 

648 

776 

735 

Male  minors  {leas  than 
tventy-one  years  of  age) 

1  ,208 

1,415 

1,141 

Female  adults 

1,490 

1,779 

1,787 

Female  minors  (less  than 
twenty-one  years  of  age) 

431 

593 

664 

Total  number  of  enrol lees 

3,777 

4,063 

4,  J27 

^"Annual  Report  on  Adult  Mucation  Programs,"  ibid. 


With  r^forenco  to  the  unitf;  of  average  daily  attendance 
generated  by  the  Schoo    for  Adults/Evening  High  Schools  Table  1-3 
shows  an  important  trend  in  enrollment.     In  1970-71  nondefinod 
adults  outnujnbcrcd  defined  adults.     By  1971-72  the  number  of 
units  of  A*D*A.  gc*neratcJ  by  both  categories  of  f.  tiidents  woro  more 
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or  l-i  jd  f  But  by  1972-73  tho  defined  adultw  quncrated  twice 

the  numbi^r  of  tfnits  of  A.D.A.  than  the  nondi^finc-d  adults  had 
<|onv^:  <itod. 

TABLE  1-3 

TOTAL  Nl-tlil'?  or  UMTS  OF  A.D.A.  ,   IN  CLASSHS  I'OP  7.DULTS  IN 
'   nf'Av:H  SCHOOL  F-^R  ADL'LTS/r^'OINr,  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
1970-71,  1971-72,  AND  1972-73^"' 

Number  of  Units  Generated 
1070-71  1971-72  1972-73 

Adults  as  defined"  90.65  267.60  214. 8:> 

Nondofined  adults^  158 .66  272.46  275. 32 

Total  249.31  540.06  490.17 

^"Annual  i^oport  on  Adult  Education  Programs,"  ibid. 

^^This  term  refers  to  persons  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
over,  enrolled  in  less  than  ten  periods  of  40  minutes  each  per  woo  , 

'^Ti.is  term  refers  to  persons  twenty-one  years  of  ago    md  ovj  r 
.i.ho  arc  enrolled  in  ten  periods  or  more  of  40  minutes  each  p  >i- 
v.'cek   ind  minors  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Adult  Baltic  Education 

'  Bi:  instruction  in  Long  Beach  is  conduct.c  i  by  both  t  he.  public 
'ichoc     ind  tlic  community  college  with  the  lar.jer  portion  of  in.^truc- 

:  tion  oc  -jrring  in  the  latter  institution.     The  r  a5Jons  for  the  j 
nond"ranC'    o:  ABF  in  the  coirmunity  college  are  largely  historical. 

^  'Hv;  jjrocjt.un  vj^  begun  at  a  tine  that  the  Evening  High  School  formed 
.:in  integral   .cqmont  of  the  continuing  education  effort  of  the  Lont< 
Jjoncii  fitv  C/lleqe.     At  the  time,  the  Evening  High  School  did  not 


Cati  itorv  of  A.i'.A. 
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"1.    ;  i  wtucatic^n  .:ur;: i  cuiur;  ncirn  n  :   t    ror.  bv  the  community 

oollOi}'.'     n.^   i'iLt..i::**c1   in  l-.M^t.  v.'ilh  'll*'i*A  fun.i.;.       :io  initial  plan 
waf5  lOi    .1  $2'^,S"*0  1  /.ir.i  r.^*  ^v^.-nt^^:   v/hj  rr*  in-nlmbiy  vo.i   '!  n<^jf^  Have* 
started  v/itlioui  tnu  a;^5i  fLanco  of  lUo  MDTA  monie^r.     WhcMi  Mi?E  funds 
wen^  m^'idi:  .iV^^ilabio  foe    :hi}  fir.-t   iim^  to    ht;  romntunj. ty  m  1967, 
MDTA  f  iif!'i     woro  .lroiM)od  i^ocaiise  oT  soniv^  unio^irabl  •  .'^    -  .-t  require- 
ment.^ ^'«:):.ci*rn  J  n-.-i  r-is^room.  procedures,     '.^r  iq  i  nal  1" ,   i  Ii.id  been 
no  i:it.;nt  t:c   t^;^.l^ii  Sii  two  i]uic:X'iincn     AiM:  nr<' ';oc^     hui   in  1070-71^ 
tho  first  yo  .r  fo'lov.in^:  st^-ij^ration  ot  the  comr^.unJi  '  c^*flleqi.»  fi^om 
the  ^'niCi'-^d  Scnoci  ]>x..Lrict,  v;^•:-n  '^xtr.i  AHF  funds'      -ro  sr»nt  cy  tho 
Stat'.*  to          I'njf'v-i  .^r-i^    '  i'    '-ri^t,   tiiL'  IV^Miin^  Hic^i  School 
oi^L.ii'l  i -d  a  .Tinal^  /V^.'      -cir           cc'.l           l..'<vi  year  .ii-;'-*?  then 
til-.'  Kv-  rj  r..;    h.ni  :7c;:o  ;lV-  ;       -'rn  rrani          i.c^v^r.  cojit  inuod. 
Accord  i  ;i  -  to          f..;     ri':'                     '.o.nq  B^'wicr,  rubric  rc'^^.ooi::  and 
^.'ojtuttuh  i     »V.I*       ,   ■       ^             '/.im  !n  inv    v^jjji-^*j  hi  ^cho^I 
.corves  l  >     i  ui  '^.r^•v•':      .       ;  :;  norv^s  -i,'-  i.in  adium    to  t>i<;  lii^^ih 
schooJ  i^-^* T  .li      '.^.i-'^v.      ;i>r'ri<^'   »uu]tii  jiv*   ::4   ready  to  enter;  oind 
(2)   It       r^^       \  ('L  ':';rn.-    ,    il     or  t'.-;.        t-*     <:ommunity  which    .  \r  not 
b"ir...-'      ;r'/'      ?      t  i-.         ",v   ;r  .  ■                          dov;ntov.n  location. 

':(^-rs')      irinr  "  ;  ;r  oduiMlion   (ABB)   in  t^.nq 

Ik'-ir-i  i^^'^  Ti:;   i^.  ^  Of.r  w_  :  ^  ,  ;v.?.'   -jf  '*;:/"A  r^i^'is.     That  yc  .i  ■  • 

'  Tnt  •  TVi  "V.'    '4.'. I        'Xiie  Wri'fht^  Su^x-'i:  in  Lendent  of  Schct'ls, 
I-onr:  h.'.ac;.*     '.'V  T:  •:  ;*  I'i  ,  1973. 
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submitted  and  obtained  approval  of  a  projosal  lot  a  learninq  oontar 
to  .issi.-.t  diaadv.int.aged  .idults  in  the  acquisition  of  elemt3ntary 
Icarninq  skills.     Two  years  later  ABE  fumhs  wore  made  available 
and  tho  MDTA  funding  was  dropped.    Since  1968,  the  Learnino  Center 
has  becon^o  the  focal  point  for  ABE  in  the  Long  Beach  City  College. 
Even  thouqii  in  actual  practice  the  Long  Beach  Community  Colloqe 
District  administers  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  ABE  c.rojects 
in  the  ccmmunity,  the  School  for  Adults/Evening  High  School  is 
the  nomln  »i  adninistrator  for  ABE  mainly  because  ABE  has  been 
defJaed  L /  lavv-  as  a  public  school  responsibility.     The  remaining 
ten  !»er  cent  of  the  program  consists  of  a  small  learnii  g  center 
started  in  1970-71  in  the  Wilson  Adult  Center  sponsored  Ly  the 
Rvoning  High  School.     Processing  of  annual  funding  applications 
for  Uoth  tho  nvening  High  School  and  the  Community    rliage  is 
handled  ty  Lvcning  High  School  principal  and  then  sent  to  the 
State  DepartTTient  of  Education. 

In  1971-72,  total  ABE  enrollment  in  the  comiaunity  college 

tripled  from  the  previous  year  to  l,3u4,  of  vrhich  64  8  wore  students 

i'k 

of  English  aij  a  second  language.     In  December,  1972,  about  1,000 
•^-tudcnt.?  were  enrolled  in  tho  ABE  program. 

Reflecting  the  sma3 ler  funding  base  and  the  relative  newness 
of  the  program,  the  ABE  program  operated  by  the  School  for  Adults/ 
Evening  liigh  School  had  a  total  enrollment  of  95  in  1970-71,  a 
jjoak  enrollment  of  475  in  1971-72  and  a  reduced  enrollnwnt  of  168 
in  1972-73.     Fllomontary  subjoct.'s  and  i:n<flish  as  a  second  language 
wer-o  /iLout  evenly  represented  durincr  the  first  year  of  !  he  program, 

m 

— but  the  last  tw  years  show  by  far  the  greater  emphasis  in  elementary 

O  ijects   (See  Tabic  I-l). 
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ThiB  briKt  review  of  the  hi^  rory  of  the  adulr.  education 
tMif.i  fiiri     *   i.i   IiO'iii  ^v^;!*;!    ^•.?iui>!\ol  rat*  ^:        rl.^s*'  cor !  •^s[>on«"oiict^  with 
(I)  Flat  -  roimbursoric'n^  nrocodurcs  for  adult  oducat ion  and  (2)  the 
relationship  at  the  state  level  between  the  two  institutions  of  the 
public  schools  and  the  community  colleges.     With  regard  to  reim- 
bur.:criv'nt  procedures,  the  more  favorable  financial  po-slare  of  adult 
oducai ioa  in  the  junior  college  led  to  the  original  transfer  of 
adult  education  to  Long  Bench  City  College  in  1944  and  probably 
wa.^;  a  t\!ct<)r  in  the  inaintenance  of  the  Evening  High  School  as  part 
of  the      nq  Beach  City  College  until  1970-71.     The  son.-^^  ation  of 
the  School  for  Adults/Evening  High  School,  however ^  iDocaroe  inevitable 
aftor  the  Ciinncollor •  s  Office  established  California's  community 
colleqo5*   independence  from  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
Sub3<-c?uent  state  legislation  has  mandated  a  difference  in  the 
adult  :*ducation  functions  to  be  performed  by  the  two  institutions 

but  time  Will  have  to  pass  and  the  now  approach  tested  before  its 

f 

utilit'/  can  be  ascertained. 

Thf.-rc  aro  several  reanon.^  that  Long  Reach  is  included  in  the 
Calif  )rnir!  sample.     Adult  Education  from  1944  unt;  1   19^0  was  a 
part  of  tile  Ujtiq  Ueach  City  College.    V.ith  tha  separation 
caiTK^  competition  and  rivalry  betv/een  the  in:  citutions.  The 
forr.ition  of  a  coordinating  ccr/jTii !- coo  before  coordinating  councils 
vero  n;ind"iU}n  by  the  State  Leq^siature  has  done  much  to  dampj;a  the 
crmflict.     Tho  fact  that  the  -ulk  of  ABr  i  fiut  *  ucrion  takes  p:.'"0 
in  tno  community  college  I.-*  a  constant  Bour.j**  of  strain  for  r 
nominal  snonsor  of  the  rrojcct  in  thp  community.    With  all  these 
foaturcn  of  thf  r^ircqram/r,  tho  overriding  feature  is  that  both 
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protir.im.-  draw  a  largo  clientele  throughout  the  comnuinity  and  may 
l>o  counted  amonq  the  most  active  adult  education  enterprises 
in  the  State. 

Financial  Support 

i'jgures  available  for  1971-72  indicate  the  cost  of  the 
^-»vcninrf  hi  ih  school  program  was  $326,000.  Of  that  sunount,  $75,000 
v/riri  charged  by  ttio  district  to  cover  indirect  costs.     The  remaining 
r.276,n00  w<?nt  to  pay  salaries. 

The  Office  of  Continuing  Education  reported  having  spent 
approximately  $835,000  in  1970-71  for  the  adult  education  program. 
That  sarori  year  the  combined  local  consnunity  services  and  adult 
education  tax  generated  to  support  continuing  education  was 
$836,951.    Money  derived  from  interest  on  oil  impounds  amounted 

to  S31,02j.^ 

The  largest  source  of  income  for  the  evening  high  school 
procfram  waf.-  general  fund  revenues  derived  from  State  apportionment 
which  comprised  $201,000  in  1971-72.    Also  in  1971-72,  the  local 
adult  education  tax  oroduced  $50,000.     During  1971-72,  only  five 
cents  of  the  ten  cent  permissive  tax  for  adult  education  was  used 
by  the  Unified  School  District.     In  1972-73,  2.77  cents  was  being 
used.     Because  of  recent  legislation,  however,  it  was  frozen  at 
that  level  and  was  absorbed  as  part  of  the  general  income  of  the 
district  starting  in  the  1973-74  fiscal  year.    Termination  of  funds 
tagged  for  adult  education  was  a  matter  of  some  concern  to  the 

^Interview  with  Fred  A.  Dow,  Dean  of  Continuing  Education, 
"Long  Beach  City  College,  December  13,  1972- 

o 
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administrators  of  the  evening  high  iichool  because  it  meant  r. 
adult  education  would  havo  to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the  kinder- 
garten through  twelfth  grade  systam  to  obtain  general  fund  rovcnuo::^. 
Confirmirg  these  apprehensions,  the  Long  Beach  Superintendent  of 
Education  reported,  "Everv  program  has  to  stand  on  its  own  two 
f<5et  nov."^ 

With  regard  to  the  community  service  tax,  in  1964-65,  the 
amount  levied  by  the  Unified  School  District  was  6.51  cents  per 
$100  of  a;3.vessed  valuation.     In  1*^67-68,  the  same  amount,  was 
levied.     During  the  first  year  following  sep.iration  of  the  college 
from  the  Unified  Schrol  District  the  college  district  levied  a 
community  services  tax  of  2.96  cents  per  $100  of  assessed  valuation. 
Unlike  some  other  communities  in  California,  Long  Beach  does  not 
,ise  this  tax  for  adult  education  activities.     The  Dean  of  Continuing 
Fducation  explained  that  the  community  services  function  of  the 
Long  Beach  Ci':y  College  is  carried  out  by  the  physical  education 
department  of  the  college  completely  apart  from  any  continuing 
oci.cuLion  activity. 2    in  1973,  for  example,  a  substanMal  portion 
of  the  tax  revenue  for  community  services  wqh  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  student  activities  center  on  one  of  the  Long 
Beach  City  College  campuses. 

Because  Long  Beach  is  a  "bas;;.     a.vd"  district  only  $125  was 
awarded  by  the  state  for  eacn  unit  of  average  daily  attendance 
generated  by  adults  in  the  evening  high  school  program.  State 

Interview  with  C.  'Vdo  VJright,  0£.  cit. 

—  ^Interview  v/ith  Fred  A,  r^ow,  o£,  cit, 
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roinibursomcrit  for  the  courses  in  the  college  offered  as  part  of  the 
adulL  oducation  program  in  1972-73  ranged  from  $540  per  unit  of 
avorufjf-  daiiv  attendance  for  students  in  classes  for  which  college 
credit  is  giv«?n  to  $320  in  classes  for  adults. 

Durii\g  the  first  three  years  of  operation,  the  evening  high 
school  did  not  receive  federal  funds  for  ABE  because  at  the  time 
the  college  district  had  been  officially  designated  to  conociCt  the 
adult  proaranv  the  District  administrators  had  intended  that  all  of 
the  ABE  program  would  be  conducted  by  the  College.    However,  as 
a  result  of  an  unanticipated  surplus  of  Title  III  funds  made 
available  to  the  community,  the  Unified  School  District  also  began 
an  ABE  program.     In  1971-72  $60,000  were  awarded  for  the  college 
ABE  program  and  a  surplus  of  $7,897  retained  by  the  Long  Beach 
Evening  High  School  to  establish  its  own  small  learning  center 
and  several  Hnqlish  as  a  Second  Language  classes.     In  1972-73, 
approximately  $70,000  wore  allocated  to  the  community;  $6C,GC0 
were  given  to  the  college  and  the  remaining  $10,000  were  retained 
by  the  evening  high  school. 

As  indicated  in  Table  1-4,  the  two  largest  sources  of  federal 
funds  for  community  college  adult  education  in  1972-73  were  MDTA 
and  WI^J,  which  together  comprised  38  per  cent  of  the  total  Federal 
funds.    Other  funds  included  VEA,  Parts  A,  B  and  D,  and  HEA,  and 
hEK,     Rer>orts  of  anounts  received  from  the  federal  sources  for 
years  previous  to  1970-71  were  not  available. 
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TABLL  1-4 

FEDERAL  FUNDf  RECEIVED  BY  LONG  BEACH  CITY  COLLEGE 
IN  1970-71  TO  SUPPORT  ASPECTS  OF  THE 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


Source 

Amount 

.  MDTA 

$108,342 

ABE 

49,680 

VEA,  Part 

A 

31,837 

V  'iA ,  fare 

3 

VEA,  Part 

D 

19,912 

WIM 

150,558 

HEA 

49,231 

Total 

$668,781 

Neither  the  evening  high  school  nor  the  community  college 
charges  tuition  to  California  residents.  The  only  exceptions  in 
the  college  are  the  International  and  American  film  series  for 
which  season  tickets  are  sold  for  $"^.50  cind  $2.00.     Annually  the 
amount  gleaned  from  such  ticket  sales  ranges  from  $12,0r0  to 
$15,000.    Although  not  counted  as  regular  classes,  the  film  series 
does  generate  units  of  average  daily  attendance  for  state  appor- 
tionment purposes.  Fees  are  also  collected  for  community  services 
classes    which  do  not  collect  state  apportionment.    For  a  few 
continuing  education  classes    in  which  there  are  extra  expenses, 
such  as  Gourmet  Foods,  Furniture  Upholstery r  and  Parent  iSducation 
classes  where  children  are  given  meals,  small  laboratory  fees  are 
collected.    Another  source  of  fees  is  the  Associated  Student  Body 
fee  which  is  not  mandatory  and  ranges  from  $2  to  $12  depending  on 
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the  number  of  units  for  which  a  student  is  em  oiled. 

Two  recent  developmentsi  in  state  .legislation  affecting 

financial  arrangeinents  of  adult  education  in  California  are  of 

major  consequence  to  the  adult  education  enterprise  in  Long  Beach. 

One  development  is  the  elimination  of  the  ten  cent  adult  education 

permissive  tax  which,  officially  at  least,  could  not  be  claimed 

for  education  of  any  other  group  than  adults.    The  other  is  the 

more  liberal  funding  provision  of  Cfilifornia  Senate  Bill  90.  On 

the  one  hand  the  Long  Beach  Evening  High  School  must  compete  with 

the  elementary  schools,  jwdo  -  high  schools,  and  daytime  high 

schools  in  the  Unified  SchooJ  District  for  its  share  of  the  general 

income  of  the  district.         cm  no  longer  count  on  any  certain  and 

sure  amount  of  income  to  be  ut*ed  exclusively  for  educational  pro- 

greims  for  adults.     On  the  other  hand,  by  raising  the  level  of  both 

state  reimbursement  and  possible  local  tax  support  for  all  units 

of  average  daily  attendance  generated  by  the  school  district, 

California  Senate  Bill  90  provides  a  definite  incentive  to  the 

district  to  expand  the  current  adult  education  program.  With 

decreasing  enrollments  in  the  other  programs  of  the  district,  this 

incentive  is  certain  to  increase  in  importance  as  the  district 

adjusts  to  maintaJn  current  spending  levels.    Concerning  the  local 

consequences  of  California  Semite  Bill  90  which  was  enacted  in 

.1973,  the  Long  Bo^oa  Superintendent  of  Schools  stateds 

Up  to  three  years  ago,  the  adult  education  program  cost  more 
than  it  would  receive  from  the  state.    Therefore,  it  was 
decided  to  keep  the  high  school  adult  education  program  small, 
to  keep  its  foot  in  the  door.    But  with  recent  legislation. 
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the  situation  has  reversed  itiioif  and  it  is  now  financially 
advantageous  to  the  Unified  School  District  to  go  into  adult 
education.^ 

It  nay  oo  cor. jccturod  that  as  the  ;'vening  High  School  expands 
its  curriculum  in  order  to  generate  more  units  of  average  dally 
attendance  which  are  essential  to  the  financial  welfare  of  the 
Unified  School  District,  new  curriculum  areas  will  have  to  be 
developed.     It  is  precisely  on  this  matter  of  curriculom  tha.t  a 
rivalry  has  existed  between  the  Evening  High  School  and  the 
Office  of .Continuing  Education  since  1970-71- 

•  Ifl^pact  of  ABE  Funds 

one  of  the  principal  effects  of  ABE  funds  in  Long  Beach  has 

been  to  make  the  Long  Beach  City  College  and  the  Unified  School 

District  sensitive  to  educational  needs  of  disadvantaged  adult 

learners.    Although  at  least  two  classes  in  basic  education  had 

beori  conducted  as  part  of  continuing  education  prior  to  1966.  the 

provision  of  Title  ITI  funds  permitted  a  strengthening  of  focus 

on  segments  of  the  Long  Beach  population  not  served  by  traditional 

adult  education  programs.     Increased  educational  service  to  the 

disadvantaged  adult  population  through  ABE  raised  the  enrollment  of 

2 

the  disadvantaged  in  regular  college  credit  programs.  Without 
the  individualized  instruction  designed  to  improve  learning 
abilities,  many  of  these  adults  would  have  been  unable  to  master 
the  col lege -level  program. 

^Interview  with  C.  Odie  Wright,  o£.  cit. 
^Ibid. 
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Other  consequences  of  Title  III  funds  in  Long  Beach  include 

Z7   the  GStablishjTiont  of  learning  centers  at  the  City  Collecie  and  at 

r    the  Evening  High  School.    Although  the  larger  Learning  Center  was 

'    started  with  M.D.T.A.  funds,  most  of  its  develOfnnent  has  occurred 

as  an  ABC  projuct.    Eocause  of  the  longer  time  of  its  existence 

and  the  larger  disposition  of  funds  to  support  it,  the  City 

^    College's  Learning  Center  has  had  a  salutory  effect  upon  many  of 

the  regular  community  college  departments.    Not  only  does  the 

Learning  Center  enable  many  adults  to  engage  in  the  study  of  basic 

learning  skills,  but  it  has  also  provided  an  impetus  for  department 

he'ids  to  develop  their  own  independent  study  materials.  The 

I>darning  Center  has  made  it  possible  to  reach  more  people  than 

would  have  otherwise  been  reached. 

Summing  up  the  effects  of  the  ABE  program,  the  Dean  of 

Continuing  Education  coiTuT.ented ,  "The  capital  outlay,  the  aides, 

the  recruiter,  and  a  man  who  is  in  charge  of  it  -  these  are  fair 

benefits  of  the  ABE  program."^  In  a  more  personal  vein,  the  dean 

added,  "The  very  favorable  student  reactions  and  successes  aro 

2 

the  most  important  results  of  the  ABE  program. " 

Curriculum 

The  curriculum  of  the  School  for  Adults/Evening  High  School 
is  similar  to  a  conventional  high  school  program  with  very  little 
^    in  the  way  .f  courses  specifically  designed  for  adults.  No 

^Interview  with  Fred  A.  Dow,  0£.  cit. 
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vocational  education  and  no  leisi're  time  or  recreation  courses  are 
included  in  the  curriculum.    In  the  first  three  years  of  operation 
independent  of  the  ccmmunity  college,  by  far  the  most  popular 
curriculum  area  was  social  sciences  with  the  second  most  popular 
area  being  English  and  language  arts.    Apart  from  the  regular 
Evening  High  School  curriculum,  another  popular  curriculum  area 
is  the  lectures  and  forums  programs  (entitled  "Evenings  ^  n  Edu- 
cation" until  spring  1973  and  thereafter  entitled  "Programs  fo7. 
Parents").    These  programs  from  1970-71  to  1972-73  continued  to 
increase  in  popularity  and  focus  on  theirs  of  interest  and  con- 
cern to  parents  of  school-age  children. 

The  Evening  High  School  administers  the  General  Education 
Development  (GED)  Test  for  which  adults  may  prepare  at  the  inde- 
pendent study  center.    However ,  the  evening  high  school  adminis- 
tration has  no  intention  of  substituting  the  GED  tests  for 
instruction  in  high  school  subjects.     On  the  contrary,- most  stu- 
dentJi  socking  the  GED  test  are  channelled  into  the  .-"igh  school 
acadamic  program  for  "background." 

Ail  instruction  not  included  with  the  full-time  college 
credit  proaram  is  considered  part  of  the  continuing  education  at 
Long  Beach  City  College.    For  the  academic  year,  1970-71,  580  con- 
tinuing education  classes  were  conducted.    Of  that  number,  the 
largest  single  category  of  instruction  was  "academic"  which  con- 
stituted 23  per  cent  of  the  total.    High  school  diploma,  pre- 
school parent  education,  and  home  economics  each  constituted  fift-'ien 
per  cent  of  the  total.    ABE  instruction  constituted  eight  per  cent 
of  the  entire  program.    During  the  fall  semester  of  1973,  of  the 
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total  1,050  classes  offered  throughout  the  entire  college  prooram, 
285  (fifteen  per  cent)  were  classified  as  classes  for  adults. 
Vocational  and  technical  courses  comprised  six  per  cent.  Personal 
development  courses  comprised  three  per  cent  of  the  total  curriculum. 
Except  for  ABE  instruction,  99  per  cent  of  all  continuing  educa- 
tion classes  carry  college  credit. 

Counted  separately  from  the  regular  courses  but  nevertheless 
important  in  terms  of  the  number  of  adult  students  involved  are 
the  forum  and  lecture  scries  and  the  American  and  International 
film  series  conducted  at  various  community  locations  by  the 
Office  of  Continuing  Education.    For  both  these  programs  and  the 
regular  continuing  education  classes,  more  than  40  different 
community  locations  are  utilized. 

At  the  Business  and  Technology  Campus,  the  Long  Beach  City 
College  offica  of  Continuing  Education  conducts  a  variety  of 
-self-teaching  programs  for  trade  or  job  skills."  Auto-tu^w^ial 
programmed  instruction  in  vocational  subjects  is  given  at  a 
Vocational  Individualized  Programs   (VIP)  Center  where  students 
can  study  while  waiting  for  the  next  vocational  class  to  begin. 

With  declining  enrollments  in  the  regular  community  college 
program,  the  Dean  of  Continuing  Education  reported  a  build-up  o: 
pressure  from  the  rest  of  the  college  to  develop  new  programs  for 
adults.    Consequently,  in  December.  1972,  approximately  29  courses 
were  being  set  up  for  senior  citizens  and  plans  were  al«o  being 
made  to  aucrment  programs  of  parent  and  homemaking  education  by 
introducin':       in  ' -cour.^  .t  .  "     irJc^r  this  plan,  e  iqhteon-w- -/k  courses 


^Ihid. 
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will  be  dividod  into  three  six-week  segments  in  order  to  attract 
more  students. 

The  i-.aort.^go  of  f  .ici  1  i  t  iot'  is  limitini  Uvor-^U  i  -  *t  i  .^n  <  f 
the  adult  education  curriculum  in  the  evening  high  school.  Voca- 
tional insi-rucrion  has  been  avoided  largely  because  of  the  expense 
as  well  as  the  lack  of  facilities.     It  was  reported  that  in  1972-73  the 
Evening  High  School  was  capable  of  processing  20,000  auults  through 
the  central  office,  but  since  the  facilities  were  inadequate  many 
of  the  adult  potential  students  had  to  be  referred  to  the  college 
continuing  education  program.    According  to  the  principal,    as  soon 
as  more  facilities  become  available  to  the  evening  high  school, 
adult  education  activities  of  the  community  college  ^/ill  cease  to 
be  needed.    Non-collegiate  adult  education  in  the  community  college 
would  bo  "phased  out"  and  replaced  by  the  adult  high  school's 
day-time  operation  to  include  parent  education,  consumer  education, 
and  vocational  education.    This  view,  however,  diverges  considerably 
from  the  prevailing  official  attitude  at  Long  Beach  City  College 
where  the  administration  is  not  only  aware  that  continuing  education 
is  one  of  the  community  college's  main  functions  as  id  .i.tified  by 
the  state'?  Education  Code,^  but  also  aware  that  units  of  average 
daily  attendance  generated  by  adults  can  help  bolster  the  insti- 
tution's Oxrerall  financial  condition  should  attendance  of  uhc 
regular  thirtGontn  and  fourteench  grade  level  program  falter. 


^Interview  with  Clifton  Patterson,  Principal  of  Lo-il 
School  of  Adults/Evening  High  School,  December  13,  19 U 


Beach 

2 Interview  with  Fred  A.  Dow,  0£.  cit. 
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Approximately  ten  per  cent  of  th.'   tdults  fnirolled  in  tiui 
Eveninq  Hicih  Scho<»l  r^rociram  of  the  public  school  aro  found  to  havi? 
roadinq  abilities  below  the  eighth  qradc  lov  i.     Tl;oso  adults  with 
learning  deficiencies  are  referred  to  the  small  " Bl>f inanced 
indonundcnt  student  center  for  special  assist mce      rut  because  the 
oveninrf  higii  ;^chool  center  is  small,  most  ABl  students  are  combined 
with  regular  high  school  classes.    One  third  of  the  ABB  students 
attend  Kngli^^h  a.'>  a  second  language  classes.     In  the  fall  of  Iy72, 
the  public  ;5chool  reported  82  ABE  students  while  the  college  r* forted 
G77. 

Efforts  \y/  the  Svonina  High  Schuol  to  recruit  liard-core 
disadvantaged  adults  havo  boon  largely  unsuccoscf ul.     Even  ^'ith 
recruiters  tryj nq  for  three  years,  only  five  or  six  students  in 
this  group  wora  attracted  to  the  Evening  High  School  ABE  proqra,:j. 
Ono  of  tiio  administrators  at  the  Evening  High  School  commented,  "The 
proqr.im  -ipp^^-irs  to  U*  able  to  .attract  only  thn  'up  and  coming. ''^ 

•i.i.iV  :'tud<-ntz5  enrolled  in  ABE  were  dcscribud  as  "people  with 
differ*  nt  kinds  of  liandicaps  who  were  written  off  by  the  high 
schools."^    Tiie  Learning  Center  approach  allov.s  rtudonts  to  progress 
at  ti'icir  ovn  rate.    .No  grades  or  credit  are  iiv-n  and  no  one  "fails." 
Adults  may  enter  the  program  at  any  time  and  receive  help  from  both 
teaching  and  counseling  staff.    After  specific  learning  problems 
are  diagnosed,  educational  prescriptions  are  dispensed  in  the  form 

^Interview  with  Mr.  Paul  E.  Waechter,  0£.  cit . 

Interview  ••/iti.  fruo  A  Ucv/,  op «  ext. 
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of  ilut'.- tutorial  and  oroqraininod  instruction.    Learning  Center 
activities  are  available  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Monday  through 
Kriday  .ujd  from  Mond.iy  tlirou^h  HiursdaN'  <'Vv?ningri  from  6;  30  to 
9t30  p.m.,    Tn  1971-72,  total  ABE  enrollment  tripled  fr«B  the  pre- 
vious year  to  1,304  of  whom  half  (648)  were  ESL  students.  In 
December,  1972,  about  1,000  were  enrolled  in  the  ABE  program. 

Facilities 

The  Business  and  Technology  campus  of  the  Long  Beach  City 
College  is  the  location  of  the  ABE  program,  including  ESL,  con- 
ducted by  the  Long  Bench  City  College.    The  rest  of  the  college 
adult  education  program  is  located  in  more  than  40  coraaunity  loca- 
tions, including  elementary  and  secondary  schof^Ts.    Campus  facilities 
include  the  Learning  Center,  the  VIP  Learning  Center,  the  ESL 
Languaqe  LaLoratory,  and  ESL  classrooms. 

The  Wilson  Adult  Center  is  the  location  of  the  ABE  j..rogram 
in  the  School  for  Adults/Evening  High  School  program.  Other 
classes  in  high  school  subjects  nre  offered  at  various  locations 
throughout  the  community  at  elementary,  junior  high  and  high  school 
campuHos,  churches,  and  community  centers.  Throuqh  the  mediation 
of  the  local  coordinating  committee  for  adult  and  continuing  educa- 
tion high  school  classes  are  also  conducted  at  one  of  the  campuses 
of  the  Long  Beach  City  College. 

Staff 

Tt'o  principal  of  the  Adult  Evening  High  School,  reports  to 
the  Director  of  Secondary  Schools  who,  in  turn,  reports  to  the 
*(S  'ociate  Superintendent  directly  under  the  Superintendent  of  the 
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liniriv'd  Hlc^h  School  District.    An  additional  six  individuals  com*- 
nietc  the  central  office  staff  which  includes  four  counselors,  one 
teacher  on  special  assignnKsnt,  and  a  fonims  coordinator. 

The  Office  of  Continuing  Education  is  one  of  four  divisions 
within  the  Long  Beach  City  College  located  directly  under  the 
Vico  President  of  Academic  Affairs  who,  in  turn,  reports  directly 
to  the  President.    The  President  of  the  college  serves  as  an 
As:;ociate  Superintendent  and  reports  to  the  Superintendent  and 
Board  of  Education  who  administer  both  the  Long  Beach  Conmunity 
Coll.^qc  District  and  the  Long  Beach  C<»munity  College  District  and 
the  ionq  Hoach  Unified  School  District.     (Long  Beach  is; reportedly 
one  of  thrc>c  remaining  districts  in  California  which  still  has  one 
superintendent  and  one  Board  over  both  districts.) 

In  tho  £vening  High  Schoolr  114  adult  education  teachers  and 
four  ABE  instructors  comprised  the  con^letely  part-time  faculty 
in  1972-7  3.     Thirty  hours  constitute  a  full-time  teaching  load  in 
thv  .School  for  Adults/Evening  High  School. 

In  1970-71,  the  total  number  of  teachers  in  the  continuing 
duCvition  r  rocfram  was  G60;     ten  instructors  of  ABE  subjects  and 
t      rcmaininq    50  for  other  subjects.     In  3.972-73,  there  were  266 
full-tiim;  contract  teachers  and  256  full-tln»  equivalent  hourly 
teachers,  indicating  that  there  were  many  more  than  256  hourly 
toaciiors.     In  1973-74,  the  number  of  contract  faculty  was  276  and 
tho  full-cim'3  equivalent  hourly  staff  totalled  260.    Fifteen  hours 
ci->n.>ti '  ut      a  full-time  lecture  load  in  the  community  college.  A 
r  I     f;raL.>rv  ■•;-2'/ii^dul  (:  consist.3  of  a  teaching  load  of  20 

hours . 


"      The  teachers  of  ABE  subjects  in  the  community  college  are 
responsible  to  the  ABE  supervisor  who*  in  turn,  is  responsible  to 
the  Dean  of  Continuing  Education.     Teachers  in  other  subject  areas, 
arc  responsible  to  their  respective  departnent  heads  who  devise 
the  sch'::dulc  of  courses  and  make  faculty  assignments.    The  Office 
of  Continuing  Education,  however,  does  offer  input  to  the  selection 
and  retention  of  hourly  faculty  when  necessary.     In  addition,  the 
Office  is  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  student  registration, 
enrollment  and  attendance  and  the  faculty  payroll  for  all  con- 
tinuing education  classes. 

A  community  advisor  serves  as  a  liaison  between  the 
ABE  program  and  the  community.    He  recruits  students  and  system- 
atically relates  to  approximately  200  community  agencies  and  organi- 
zations.   Twelve  ABE  teaching  assistants,  all  graduates  of  a 
special  training  program  conducted  at  Long  Beach  State  University, 
also  play  a  supporting  role  in  interpreting  the  program  to  the 
community  and  the  community  to  the  program  leaders. 

In-service  training  in  the  conf  luing  education  program  of  the 
Lonq  BeaclV  City  College  is  conducted  f  rimarily  by  department  heads, 
coordinators,  and  sometimes  by  the  administrative  staff.  The 
in-service  training  is  reportedly  more  intense  for  the  programs 
of  ABE,  ESL,  and  home  economics.    Prior  to  being  appointed  to  a 
teaching  position  all  prospective  teachers  are  given  25  hours  of 
pre-service  training. 

The  Evening  High  School  and  Community  College  in  Long  Beach 
show  little  difference  in  the  source  of  their  teaching  staff.  The 
School  for  Adults  secured  100  per  cent  of  its  ABE  staff  froia 

'o  entary  and  secondary  teachinq.    Teachers  of  almost  all  other 
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adult  education  classes  {an  tjstimatGd  98  per  cent)  are  from 
olomontary  or  secondary  education.    Elementary  teachers  are  pre- 
forrcd       ABK  in^^ tractors  bccauso  of  tht:ir  strong  backgrounds  in 
elementary  subjects.     The  remaining  two  per  cent  are  from  business 
or  industry.     The  conanunity  college,  on  the  other  hand,  draws  80 
per  cent  of  its  ABE  teaching  staff  from  elementary  or  secondary 
teaching,  ten  per  cent  from  community  college  teaching  and  ten 
per  cont  from  the  Master's  degree  program  of  the  Long  Beach  State 
University.    The  majority  of  teachers  outside  ABE  subjects  are 
exporionced  Master's  degree -ho id i ng  college  teachers. 

The  salary  of  the  principal  of  the  School  for  Adults/Evening 
High  School  fluctuated  considerably  during  the  first  three  years 
the  school  was  independent  of  the  Long  Beach  City  College.  In 
1970-71,  the  salary  for  the  principal  was  reported  as  $25,660. 
The  following  year  the  salary  was  increased  to  $26,726  but  in 
1972-73,  the  salary  had  docroased  to  $22,883.     During  the  same 
period,  teacher's  salaries  showed  a  isimilar  pattern  (See  Table  1-5). 
In  1070-71  the  minimum  hourly  rate  was  S9.32,  in  1971-72  it  was 
$9.Ti  and  in  1972-73,  the  rate  was  S8.50,  some  82  cents  less  than 
two  yoars  corlior.     The  ntaxxiiiuni  liourly  rate  steadily  increased, 
however,   from  $10.93  in  1970-71  to  $13.00  in  1972-73.     Since  the 
transfer  of  the  School  for  Aciul  ts/Evening  High  School  from  the 
community  college,  no  teachers  have  been  hired  t.o  work  full-time. 

Salarit-'s  for  teachers  in  the  Community  Col j.cge-sponsored 
cont.inuin;;  i-clncTtion  program  ar^i  qijnfjral xy  higher  than  in  the 
'unified  f;choo!    ;)^;;^ri^•^.  ..^h'-r^j  c     ABf-'  .^\ih -^^-^rl- s  iro  on  the  same 

salary  schedule  as  tno  rest  of  ^ne  community  college  whereby  they 
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TABLP  1-5 

HOURLY  SALARY  RATES  FOR  TF/  .  iERS  IN 
FOR  ADULTS/KVENir  O  HIGH 
1970-71,   iy71-;2,  1972 

LONG  BEACH 
SCHOOL 

SCHOOL 

Kind  of  salary 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

Maximum 

$10.93 

$11.48 

$13.00 

Minimum 

9.32 

9.79 

8.50 

T 


^"Annual  Report  on  Adult  Education  Programs,"  o£,  cit. 

* 

are  considered  contract  teachers  on  a  20-hour  lab  schedule.  Most 
other  teachers  in  the  community  college  are  on  a  15-hour  schedule. 
Table  1-6  shows  that  hourly  wage  rates  for  peurt-time  instructors 
in  the  continuing  education  prograim  have  increased  steadily  from 
$6.94  in  1964-65  to  $9.41  in  1970-71.    Maximum  hourly  wages 
increased  from  $7.76  in  1964-65  to  $11.03  in  1970-71. 

TABLE  1-6 

HOURLY  WAGE  RATES  OF  PART-TIME  ADULT  EDUCATION 
TEACHERS  AV  LONC  BEACH  CC^iMUNITY  COLLEGE, 
LO.NG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 


Type  of 
Salaries 

19G4-65 

1967-68 

1970-71 

Minimum 

$  6.94 

$  7.81 

$  9.41 

Maximum 

7.76 

9.13 

11.03 

Competition  and 

Coordination 

Before  the  separate  formation  of  the  conimunity  college  district 
in  Long  Poach,  adult  education  programs  in  lx)tb  continuing  education 
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and  iu.jh  school  completion  were  under  the  aaais  of  the  Lonq  nonch 
City  Collcqo  and  the  relationship  between  these  two  adult  education 
yrn^r^  ^?^:•     i  -  marked  i  ••  an  ab.-onoo  of  competition  and  rivalry. 
Expla::iinq  conditions  before  the  separation  of  the  community  college 
and  the-  unified  school  district,  one  observer  noted,  "It  was  possible 
t  >  ccor.]inat(j  the  college  and  high  school  offerings  without  compe- 
tition for  money  and  personnel  .   .   .  There  were  no  separate  adminis- 
trati  .;:.:^  to  be  defcinded  as  there  are  now. 

.'following  the  formation  of  the  separate  community  college 
lii.trict,  a  coordinating  committee  was  formed  in  September,  1971 
and  chnrqed  with  the  responsibility  of  n^eting  bi-monthly  to  "exchange 
information.   .   .  to  do  joint  planning  and  maintain  regular"  contact, 
and  to  assure  smooth  articulation  between  the  two  districts."  it 
vatj  alr;o  qivon  the  rofinonsibilitv  to  "work  cooperatively  in  solving 
!.  rob  lorn:-.   .   .  to  roviow  class  offorings  and  forums  for  ti^e  coming 
;'.^mo.;tcr  .-jff icicnt  timo  before  printing,  and  to  resolve  issues  not 
ir-iiolvi-d  ijy  thr-.  administrators  immediately  responsible  for  operation 
o{   aduJt  education  programs." 

.i<   nv-mLcrinirj  of  the  committee  includes:     two  members  from 
thii  vonimunity,  one  administrator  and  one  teacher  from  the  community 
rolloq.  ,  one  administrator  and  another  representative  of  the  Unified 
School  District.     A  member  of  the  Unified  School  District  Board 
al5'c  at  Lends  as  a  non-voting  member.     This  coordinating  committee 
act:;        un  advisory  committee  to  the  superintendent  who  administers 
))  .I'i  the  oonnunitv  college  and  the  unified  school  districts. 

Thi:-;  coordinating  committee  apparently  has  continued  to 
invQL  regular iy  and  has  nlayed  a  significant  role  in  deirapening 

Q              ^  Interview  ■    »     c.  Odio  Wright,  op  cit. 
ERIC   
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the  soitvetimes  intense  rivalry  between  the  two  institutions.  Many 
of  the  issues  have  i^en  resolved,  cooperation  has  been  promoted 
and  duplication  and  extra  cost:;  have  in  many  cases  been  eliminated. 

At  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  two  districts,  it  was 
decided  that  the  Unified  School  District  adult  education  program 
would  offer  different  subject  areas  for  a  clientele  different  from 
that  of  the  community  college.     In  197^  further  guidelines  were 
established  by  the  Long  Beach  Board  of  Education.    The  California 
State  Senate  enacted  Senate  Bill  94,  which  attempts  to  specify  the 
differing  adult  education  functions  to  be  performed  by  the  Evening 
High  School  and  the  community  college  and  a  way  of  settling  dis- 
agreements.    It  was  decided  that  the  Unified  School  District  would 
sponsor  primarily  an  evening  high  school  program  and  the  Community 
College  would  be  responsible  for  college  credit  programs.  The 
problem,  however,  came  in  the  kinds  of  courses  offered  which  did 
not  fit  neatly  into  one  of  these  two  categories.     Indeed,  several 
highly  successful  programs  which  have  continued  to  be  conducted  by 
the  community  college  could  be  described  as  being  less  than  college 
level. 

At  first  it  was  decided  by  the  coordinating  committee  that 
forums  would  be  the  sole  responsibility  of  Community  College  con- 
tinuing education.     But  the  Unified  School  District  insisted  that 
the  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade  program  also  naeded  an 
cffoctivo  voice  in  the  consminity  such  as  that  which  forums  repre- 
sented for  the  parents  of  school-age  children.     Hence,  it  was 
recommended  by  the  coordinating  committee  that  all  forums  not  tied 
to  the  interests  of  adults  in  their  role  as  parents  were  the  responsi- 

b\lity  of  the  community  college  continuing  education  program.  With 
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the  total  separation  of  the  Unified  School  District  and  the  Coimnunity 
College  District,  the  coordinating  conrmittee  will  no  longer  be 
advisory  to  a  single  chief  administrator.    The  problem  of  achieving 
cooperation  may  become  more  difficult. 

One  particular  thorny  issue  for  Long  Beach  adult  educators  is 
the  placement  of  the  majority  of  ABE  instruction  in  the  community 
college's  Learning  Center.    Arguments  fly  on  both  sides  for  the 
superiority  of  each  institution.    On  the  one  hand,  the  Evening 
High  School  administrators  contend  that  teachers  with  experience 
in  elementary  grades  are  better  prepared  to  teach  basic  education 
subjects  than  are  community  college  teachers.    The  continuing  edu- 
cation people,  on  the  other  hand,  point  to  community  college 
teachers  as  having  more  experience  teaching  adults.    The  argument 
is  a  moot  one  in  the  case  of  Long  Beach,  though,  since  the  majority 
of  ABE  teachers  in  the  Long  Beach  City  College  are  former  elementary 

school  teachers. 

Opinions  about  the  proper  role  of  the  community  college  with 
regard  to  adult  education  were  so  strongly  felt  that  the  Principal 
of  the  Evening  High  School^  in  November,  1972,  expressed  his  personal 
opinion  that  ABE  should  be  solely  the  responsibility  of  the  public 
school.    The  Community  College  should  be  allowed  to  teach  English 
as  a  second  language  (ESL)  only  to  regularly  enrolled  students  who 
were  already  high  school  graduates  pursuing  an  associate  degree. 
Besides  ABE,  all  instruction  that  is  neither  collegiate  level  nor 
remedial  for  students  desiring  to  enroll  in  an  associate  degree 
program  should  eventually  be  assumed  by  the  public  school  adult 

^Interview  with  Clifton  N.  Patterson,  0£.  cit. 
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education  program.  *  This  would  eventually  include  such  subjects  as 
parent  education  classes  which,  though  being  offered  by  the  Community 
Col logo,  should  be  conducted  by  the  Unified  District  since  they 
worcdcsicfntad  for  parents  of  school-age  children.    Another  subject 
then  offered  by  the  Conmunity  College  which  the  Evening  High  School 
Principal  felt  properly  belonged  in  the  Evening  High  School  program 
was  home  economics,  which  reportedly  was  taught  in  the  continuing 
education  program  at  a  junior  or  senior  high  school  level  of 
understanding. 

In  short,  it  was  the  view  of  the  Evening  High  School  Principal 
that  ail  adult  education  be  conducted  within  his  institution  with 
the  exception  of  prograuns  for  adults  who  were  high  school  graduates 
interested  in  four-semester  community  college  associate  degree 
programs.     Interestingly  enough,  despite  the  views  of  the  Principal, 
other  Evening  High  School  officials,  along  with  the  majority  of 
the  faculty  and  the  Dean  of  Continuing  Education  at  the  Community 
College,  were  generally  opposed  to  a  departure  of  such  magnitude 
from  tho  then  current  balance  between  the  two  institutions.  The 
more  prevalent  point  of  view  was  that  the  ABE  program  as  well  as 
most  of  the  other  curriculum  areas  then  part  of  the  Long  Beach  City 
College  Continuing  Education  program    would  most  likely  remain 
within  that  institution. 

iKisidPs  the  strongly  partisan  views  of  some  Long  Beach  adult 
educators,  the  nature  of  the  funding  procedures  for  Title  III  pro- 
vide an  additional  incentive  toward  divisivoness  between  the  two 
institution??.     Because  of  the  small  size  of  the  Unified  School 
District's  ABE  project  in  the  Evening  High  School,  the  lengthy  and 
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time- CO'. :>'.u;ui.av;  ct;>^. i       vl'-rf  no  accou.i^   I'or  the  $10,000 

r,ponL'ir, ,         ':r.c  were:::,  ur  ori'/:  acju-ni;  i:rator,    "Motv/  pair,  in  the  neck 

,.1 

tnar.    .1.'-..  v.or;;!  ■'.  .  in.         As  a 

direct  consequoncf  of  tne  d'scUix*.  for  uhc  api  iication  procedures, 
Evenin<i  Hiqii  Scnooi  adi,KL?-iiiSi r.:-4t',>r.s  f-ave  proposed  consolidation  of 
the  .Vru:  I'r-^-ject::.     n  ^jaDlic  ..Ci^ooi    .nd  lIv.?  coiiiinunity  college. 

"Tiuj  iVcr.niiriU..L:.  .  L.  1.-).  .        r.avc-  r.arlr  -  ana  rnai  t  he  Board  of  Education 


do  nc-  i  r:         lo  r     . .  c*  r  :■ . . ;  c  o 


t  :Lr^  r     .-Lr.cr  -  is  ABL'  needs  to  be 

-'.  .'     L:  i'  -•    .)'C  ".V:  r  , 


;o  .  yon  J  annot  .lced  by  the  adminis*- 


trntion  of  cho  u^'fi.c^-^  r?;.'  cron tmu:: n;:  ^^Jducacion  in  the  Long  Beach 

City  O^!  Jo^'        Tt  wi:.  ^»*::rJ":a  j.s  mis  xssue  in  mind  that  the 

i)c.nn  nf  v'G.  t.  iiiUin  -  ^'.;un  iLic.^  ro.-.'r t^ia  -sohk:  uncortainty  about  the 

:^taLu;;  of  ■       C'.:rt:on:  A.:.    ..r'.i'rj^M*.. .   nov^  Ltuit  hue  linLfied  School 

3 

I/iti^ri*-  >  .    ;'V;>   ^^  ii\r^.  c.ivi  o ^idu'^L  oducation.  Under 

tho  ;'.r'j.v,::'    .5yjL-.:rti  r  o  ^^o'yor.^c.d  hriov/itiq  from  one  year  to  the 

next  w  'l'riv  r  ncv;  i  .^.i^^  '  i  ._i  :;c  roc:*ivA-^a  to  run  the  following 


t  *  ,  4  .  .       -4  * 


i.^oidu  J  -wij  table.  He  Stated 
r-^i^c^r  :;j.r^riiy  Lhe  procedure 


T  I- 


;:o:iC  '  num^^  Education, 
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With  regard  to  ABE,  the  Dean  suggested  one  solution  to  the 
problematic  relationship  between  the  consnunity  college  and  the 
Evening  iii'fh  School.     Ho  expressed  the  hope  that  soon  the 
Chancellor's  Office  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  California 
Community  Colleges  would  be  allowed  to  administer  ABE  funds  for 
Community  College  ABE  programs  throughout  the  State. ^    Such  a 
policy  change  would  produce  two  immediate  benefits.     It  would  free 
the  Evening  High  School  from  the  responsibility  of  re-allocating 
the  majority  of  the  ABE  allocation  received  to  the  Community  College. 
It  would  also  free  the  Office  of  Continuing  Education  from  its 
current  relationsliip  of  dependence  on  the  Evening  High  School  for 
the  survival  of  its*  ABE  program.    The  net  result  would  probably  be 
a  lessening  of  the  friction  between  the  two  institutions  over 
this  important  aspoct  of  adult  education  in  the  community. 

f orhaps  another  reason  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  competition 
between  the  two  institutions  over  the  ABE  program  is  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  state,  ABE  is  one  of  the  programs  defined  by  law  as 
belonging  in  the  unified  school  districts  rather  than  in  the  community 
college.     The  only  circui.istance    in  which  ABE  is  to  be  placed  in  a 
comiiunity  cr llegc  occurs  when  the  local  public  school  con- 
sents not  to  operate  it.  One  thing  quite  clear  in  the  case  of  Long 
Beach  is  that,  despite  the  work  of  the  Coordinating  Committee  in 
settling  cii  f fcroncc;s,  the  Evening  High  School  would  prefer  to  have 
the  majorit/  of  the  Aril;  prograiii  rather  "than  see  it  continue  to  be 
contracted  to  the  Office-  of  Continuing  Education  of  the  City 
Col  lege. 

^  Inter*/ iov.'  vltii  :*rod        Dov.',  December  13,  l'>72. 


I  --.J  

for  {.. n^  -  f »ai  ' •  • 
'  .  .... 

I.'.  i  j  .  •  *  :  ;  .  1  •  .•  . 
t  '  -'  I  '  '  i  . :  ,  . ;  ' 

i  fi L  i  I  :.i '  ; 
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:    .  ABE  in  thcj 

'        -J  as  r'^rlv  as 

-    .  i        -  been  incurrc^d 
■   .      '  roat.cria.ls. 
.     .         ;c:.  City 

.         ti)^'^  oucn  an 

-  ^  ^  -  *     ..orwitns  candinq 

. ..      V  . ,  r,^?  rvliih  the 

'  ■ '    '  /     ^;  i  o  J  s  u  ppo  r t 
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unified  5^ch<:>ol  ji.^trict  Loqins  to  promote  adult  education  programs 
which  now  brinq  grv>ater  Stat*2  funding  support  than  in  the  Community 
Coilcvje,  r^on-j  rxvairy  will  continue,  thoutjh  no  doubt  this  v/ill  be 
tempered  by  tho  work  of  tho  Coordinating  Conmittce  and  the  Superin- 
tendent who  directs  both  tho  Unified  School  and  Community  College 
districts. 

Other  adult  education  programs  in  the  community  include  tho 
Youn'T  Mcn'ri  Chri.^tian  Association  and  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons,    '^ne  of  the  Evening  High  School  administrators 
explained  in  Novcnii  er,  1973,  that  only  after  the  coordinating 
committee  is  able  to  rosolve  tho  community  college-public  school 
conflicts  will  anticipation  of  future  cooperation  with  other 
organizations  in  the  community  become  feasible. 

Conclusion 

iJospite  v;hat  seems  to  be  an  active  coordinating  committee  and 
a  suporintondent  concerned  about  adult  education,  it  is  clear  that 
many  i.?:iujs  between  the  adult  education  components  of  the  two 
institu' ious  in  bong  Ecach  remained  unresolved.     There  is  disagree- 
ment   )Vjr  Lno  motives  behind  the  transfer  of  adult  education  to  the 
public  JchooJ   from  the  community  college  in  1970-71.    There  is 
res-.vjtmcnt  with  regard  to  the  primary  financial  responsibility  on 
tho  f.n  -  iiand  and  tho  primary  program  responsibility  on  the  other. 
There  ir-i  diiiaqreenont  over  each  other's  rightful  role  in  providing 
C'Ttai::  ;;inds  of  education  services  to  the  adult  population  of  the 
comnunitv.     It  way.  noted  that  these  conditions  did  not  exist  before 
tho  sopirnt.ion  of  the  two  adult  education  programs  in  1970.     It  is 
o 
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Introduction 

Sacraiiionto  isi  pi'-imarily  an  administrative  center  for 
vjovornracnt  opL*rations   {federal^  state^  county  as  well  as  city), 
li^j!iL  indui^try  and  business  operations.    Sixty  per  cent  of 
tiio  ^rou*s  uraployment  is  based  on  government.    In  1971  the 
conuiiunity  oxperionceu  a  downward  trend  in  the  economy  and 
cxhii^i  icd  an  unemployment  rate  of  5.5  per  cent.    The  population 
of  tti     ^:ity  or  Sacramento  was  192,000  in  1960  and  in  1970  had 
incrCiKsou  to  260,000.     The  ethnic  composition  of  the  Unified 
lliqh  School  District  is  reported  to  be;    Caucasian  65  per  cent, 
JX-)anish  surname  twelve  per  cent.  Black  fourteen  per  cent, 
uriontai  ij:.*jht  per  cent  and  otiiera  one  per  cent. 

AJuit  education  in  Sucran^ento  is  conducted  by  both  the 
Unified  School  District  and  the  City  College.     A  four  year 
^•tcjtif?  university  in  Sacramento  and  a  major  branch  uf  the  Univer- 
sity uf  C.iliiorniu  a^  nearby  Davis  also  promote  adult  education 
proijrams  xi\  the  area- 

Th'^  wiii^icd  School  Di.strict  iip  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  /\r44erican  Rxver^  on  the  west  by  the  Sacramento  River  and  on 
iho  iiouth  anu  oast  roagiily  by  the-  city  limits.     The  city  college 
xs  one  of  three  co^nmunity  coli^qus  in  the  uos  Rios  Community 
Coiiov:'-;  uliiLrict  wnich  stretcho:^  froiti  tho  southern  boundary  of 

-  .k.   ,y         LiVw  r'Aort!i  Lv.'       -o  and  J^u^awj  CouiiLjc:i  or*  t:.-. 

wetst/   Ajiiador  Counly  on  the*  soutli,  and  Alpine  County  and  iievadr-  on 


n 


^  • « 
J  .til 

r. .  t. 


i'ol lowinij  a  (iiistr  Lct-vvido  adiuiniiitrativo  r«or».j|anizatxon  in 
1962,  ono  level  in  the  admini.strvitive  hierarchy  was  eliminated  and 
t!i«'  P  r«^:,  I  vi- 'lit  or"  i       •'i"'-;   Cill.    »    Ij».-i.uin  Lo  work  directly  under  the 
Deputy  Supcrintonucnt.     Aijout  tri-;-  t  imo  a  committee,  engarjed  m 
studies  of  the  educational  progranis  of  the  Unified  School  District, 
recoiiuT.ondod  th.it  the  City  Colleye  forn  a  district  separate  from 
the  UiiiLiec  Sjhooi  District.     The  j-lan  was  approved  by  the  voters 
anti  lit  19G:. ,  tae  City  College  separated  from  the  Sacraxaento 
InifieJ  School  District  to  become  a  part  of  the  Los  Rios  Junior 
Coil-.  .J'    iJiSLr.ct  which  also  asauiaed  direction  of  nearby  American 
Hiver  'Joiluge.     In  1970,  a  thiru  college,  Cosumnes  River  College, 
was  addri  to  the  recrjntly  re-narr.ed  Los  Hios  Conununity  College 
Ji  str  ;.ct. 

J::  th-'  1962  reorganization,  the  location  of  adult  education 

waK  chamjed.     It  was  removed  from  the  administration  of  the  city 

c^lUgi    and  made  a  componont  of  the  central  staff  organi2ation  of 

tiv    «^  ;ii'"iod  School  District,  led  by  a  Director  of  Adult  Education  and 

.■.atJorvis..u  uy  the  Aajiatant  '-O  the  Deputy  Superintendent  in  charge 

^.ogi  il  Proarams.     In  corri^spondence  dated  August  30,  1973, 

Associate  Jean  ilcrbert  lilossori  oi  the  Evening  College  wrote, 

"At  ^ne  tii^e  the  Adult  Education  Office  moved,  the  colleges 

J  »_c4i^lii4hGd  an  extended  Day  operation  for  college  credit 
•■jiaiisos.     it  was  froju  this  office  that  the  present  Evenxny 
Ccliogo  o;>eration  aevo-Oped,  " 

.v'ithi..  ^h•.;  City  Collcjo,  the  Associate  Dean  of  Extended  Day 
Ra^.r-i^  ,  o;, ,   ur.dui   l-u-  i:^oan  of  £ducat.i.onal  Relations,  was  responsible 
fti'-  t':A-  •  roviij  lu:.  oi  thci  collcje  program  to  regular  college 
r-.wic.  :  '  v^G'JiL..  -i.o  v.'ur.L<ja  'co  attend  college  classes  in  the 

•  •v.;r.  i  ?.  J-  .      i  r.'or.   m  ciariijo  or   ^nc  QAtcViUor.  day  program 
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continuod  lo  uv  oi\'^  of  throe  Associate  Deans  w  lO  worked  under  the 
Doan  o£  liiatraotion  (formerly  referred  to  as  Dean  of  Educational 
Kolatlons).     Sincti  the  City  College  became  part  of  the  Los  Rios 
Community  College  District,  the  orgdni2ational  scheme  has  remained 
t:ssentially  tho  sar.ie. 

Tlie  division  of  responsibilities  for  the  two  institutions 
with  reuard  to  adult  education  was  based  upon  academic  level  of 
tho  inst  i  t.ution.    Whereas  tha  Unified  School  District  retained 
tho  iiiuh  ochool  curriculum  and  short-term  (up  to  one  year) 
vocational  truini;^g,  thci  community  college  offered  college  level 
clasi;oo  with  credit  for  students  studying  for  an  Associate  of 
Arts  dcnjrco  and  witnout  credit  for  non-degree  seeking  students. 

While  considering  the  data  here  presented  it  must  be  recognized 
tnat  tiio  bulk  ot  tiic  Evening  College  program  (formerly  referred 
to  as  Lxtoiidcd  Day)  really  represented  an  extension  of  the  regular 
conimu.-iity  joiio^jo  curriculum.     :he  program  was  not  particularly 
taiiorud  ti  accommodate  adults  who  were  not  regular  community 
colicHj.;  iitudfcjnns.     Whether  or  not  a  class  was  identified  by  the 
coll*  .Jv  <i.^  'i  class  for  adults  depended  not  only  upon  the  age  composi- 
< ion    .f  -nrolied  students  nor  upon  the  prevailing  official  criteria 
:o<   compiu'-ing  statt:  reports,  but  also  upon  the  exigencies  of 
proiiLably  ^a^:>ping  local  adult  education  tax  revenues.  Despite 
the  fact  that  a  few  noncredit  classes  specifically  designed  for 
iduit  •  <jut.-.ii*c  tn«j  formal  education  system  were  offered  each 
jiumtistur  Lv  i.r.e  Sacramento  City  College,  by  far  the  regular  college 
cr'-dj-t  couid'^s  receivea  the  most  emphasis  in  the  evening  program. 
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It  i.s  i  tipoitjiii    lo  r.jco'jn i^c  that  tiie  statistics  of  the  Evening 
CoiiO'jo  are  primarily  reflective  cf  an  oKtension  of  the  daytime 
coiloijo  program  and  aro  only  .v»inimally  reflective  of  an  adult 
educat i oa  program* 

iho  ddult  education  provjrar.:  in  ti\o  Sacranionto  public  school 
haii    iruwn  ..considerably  in  the  seven-year  period  from  1964-6S  to 
1970- 71  •     Perhaps  even  inore  striking  than  the  65  per  cent  increase 
in  aduiL  enrollment    is  the  face  that  the  adult  education  share  of 
the  diiiLrict's  total  student  enrollment  rose  from  9.83  per  cent 
to  15,3  per  cent..  As  indicated  in  Table  1-7  there  were  5^160  adults 
enroiied  m  1964-65;  by  1970-71, there  were  8,524  enrolled. 

A  brijakdown  for  the  two  kinds  of  students  •  defined  adults 
(over  21  vuars  of  age  and  attending  less  than  10  hours  per  week) 
and  *ioa-ueLinid  adults   (under  2i  years  of  age  or  attending  over 
10  hO'irs  per  weex.)  -  shov/s  another  equally  interesting  trend*  In 
l^>6  4-'vu,  tnc  definca  acuit  average  daily  attendance   (ADA)  exceeded 
tuc    .JA  of  thij  non-definea  adult,   conriti tuting  64  per  cent  of  the 
total  of  1,377*     In  lt)6  7-t3  this  ratio  had  reversed  and  the  non- 
u**iln^id  '-i-.uit  ADA  exceede^J  that  of  tne  defined  adult  by  four  per 
cenL*     V/   1^)70-71/  howe\'ur,   Kh^j.  diiilerence  v;as  a  renuirkable  3S 
per  e  ::L   i      L^vo:'  oi    ?,ne  ncn-C:.  : xneci  aaultp 

^- i  t  fiuar'^.:   rouoru^^^u  .y/   che  Evenin^j  College  program  of 

the  3aor.^r;er*t:G  City  Colle..;o  ar,.    :\ot  directly  comparable  {even  from 
y<^-  ,ir      •      -^r  /  ijccciu.sv  a  c.^a^:^  i.n-,     j  L  l^rr^tiom^  an^-i  variable  reporninc^  jrx- 
z^:ri  i,      ;  doi:.-.  c  iv.j  SO:;  v  i.  aication  o£  the  growth  experienced 

irora  Ijc-i-'^^         l/.n^-ll.      \^^^re:.:.  i  /  i  r.  iO'^^^C^,   all  studentS/  both 

o 
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i:isRUL...>lL.\'L  a:w  liMVS  UK  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE 
i\.  .-^Ai^KAML:     *         V  ''vir  iin  SCHOOL  niSTRICT  ADULT 
LiJcC^V  lUi^  i^i:o..ii.iMb ,    i964-'63  TO  1970-71^ 


AVtjr.i-.ivj   Oa  i  J  y  At.  t-: 
Do fi:i^'U  /i^iw^itits 

Total  li^A 


U)04-o5  1967-68 


9.8  3% 


C41 


>77 


11, 03^; 


89  3 
1,  868 


1970-71 


S,524 
15.30% 


936 
2,121 
3,057 


•^•i-  •           <    -^t,    ::.if.  ..ec;  3<'i\ooi  District,   1967-68  Adopted 
Uu^_,'L   {i'-iwi- ji.o.-iLo,    i.<07;,         90;  a/.d  Sacrar.ionto  City  Unified 
School  Jj...-.  Mct,  Sacr  u(iu.i;i.o,  vJui ij.'ornia,  1971-72  Adopted  Budget 
(Sacrament.,  j:^/.   

^uc.  .^:.-.o!:;.     '."iL.-     •  •  ^  ,•  ■  .c  scviOc'   -district,  Sacramento, 
C-i  1  i  1  Oi. i: i ,    ;. "I? i. - Z.^_3^:£^^„^.4 . ii'S-iiiL^^  ( -^iacraraen to ,  1971),  p .  111. 
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auu,3,  jcr  reporting  purposes/  were 
:   J   nl  ;.    Jcxluvjo  Classes  that  Enroll  75 
-.w  ^  uA^./n  196^-65  and  1970-71,  a  tre- 

'     •      L.,^^  J.^;teiidod  Day  Proyrain  was  experienced. 

a^...     ::io  1  l:,j<>nu  r,aa  increased  to  more  than 
ti  u  i.-i  r  J :  ci:  4.oij  wd^  mado  between  adults  who 
■  .4  v/iiLO ii-iicLixt  of  75  ptir  cent  or  more 

♦  .'^L  -,         iio/i-'0-^'^*-^od  classes.     Almost  a 
.  c':..  ;-j;ij--.r  jluriny  tha  last  half  of  the 

■  Ji..^  /'..  Larullmunt  xn  Classes  for 
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Financd 

Tables  1-9  and  I -10  demonstrate  the  tremendous  increase  in  funds 
spent  by  both  the  Sacramento  City  Unified  School  District  and 
Sacramento  City  College  for  education  programs  for  adults.  Table  1-9 

shows    almost  a  four-fold  increase  frc»n  $629 #061. 47  in  1964-65  to 
$2,356,530.46  m  1970-71.     During  approximately  the  same  period. 
Table  4  shows  the  Livening  Coiloge  expenditures  as  having  increased 
fourteen-fold  from  $206,277.38  in  1965-66  to  $2,937,313  in  1970-71. 

lables  I-ll  and  1-12  show  the  same  trend  in  qrowth  of  income. 
Except  for  the  1970-71  budget  figures  for  the  Sacramento  City 
C(.)lIo^jc''s  evening  program,  the  source  of  most  income  reported  by 
both  the  unified  school  district  and  the  college  sponsored  educa- 
tion programs  for  adults  was  "general  income."    It  is  likely  that 
'"gcn^jrai  mcoiae"  included  the  revenue  generated  by  levying  the 
adult  education  tax  which  had  been  received  by  the  respective  dis- 
tricts and  then  subsequently  allocated,  in  part  at  least,  to 
support  chat  which  could  be  identified  as  adult  education. 
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TABLK  I-O 

KMPENDI'i'UKES  VOU  CLASSKH  FOR  ADULTS  CONDUCTED  BY 
SACltAMKNTO  Cl'i'V  L^UFXED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


Expenditures 


1964-65' 


1967-68' 


1970-71' 


Administration ; 

Certificated  salaries 
ClasHifiod  salaries 
Othor  cKponses 
{Total  administration) 

Instruct  ion : 

Certificated  salaries: 
PrincLpals*  salaries 
Supervisors'  salaries 
Teachers'  salaries 
Other  C'jrtif icated  sa. 

Classified  salaries 

Othur  expenses 

{Total  instruction) 

Hoalth  services 

Op<jratic-r  ot  plant 

M.TiU:tvn.Ji.co  of  pla*lt 

Fi:i'ju.  ciiurciv'S 

C\vit.al  outlay  cost  u£ 
equipraent 


$9,121.84 
9,345.21 
3,049.86 
{21,516.91) 


$4,595.26" 
3,290.10 
136.29 
(8,021.65) 


$36,335.52 
33,281.11 
8,339.76 
(78,156.39) 


44,885.04 

79,936.62 

76,313.51 

40,531.19 

38,667.30 

75,311.52 

289,823.85 

501,132.96 

1, 

123,405.44 

26,213.00 

82,879.94 

153,630.29 

51,842.50 

91,687.74 

306,531.68 

19,478.69 

46,149.47 

170,208.00 

(480,774.27) 

(840,454.03) 

(1, 

905,400.44) 

1,496.50 

44,608.77 

77,433.65 

44,639.91 

107,835.78 

19,167.90 

17,231.43 

21,249.67 

30,168.74 

47,341.26 

87,841.55 

11,819.48 

111,437.86 

Total  expenditure 


$629,061.47     $971,056.26  $2,356,530.46 


"^Sacraitiento  City  Unified  School  District,  ''Report  of  Income 
and  Expenditures  for  Classes  for  Adults,**  (Sacramento,  1965). 

'"^ I u  1 U .  ,  196b. 

'^Ibid.  ,  1971, 

"cio^riy  these  figures  do  not  accurately  represent  adminis- 
trative  ialarif  .-;  for  1'>67-6B.     This  is  because  these  expenditures 

-  luL^j^d  Lo  -ui.'-  viiiitrict  adiainiatrative  budyet  rather  than  the 
adult  education  budget  summarized  above. 
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TABLE  I-IO 


EXPEND I TUKUS  FOR  CLASSES  FOR  ADULTS  CONDUCTED 
BY  SACRAMENTO  CITY  COLLEGE 


Expenditures 


1965-66^  1967-68^ 


1970-71^ 


Administration : 

Certificated  salaries 
Classified  salaries 
Other  expenses 
(Total  administration) 

Instruction: 

Cc?rtif icated  salariDS 
Classified  salaries 
Other  expenses 
{Total  instruction) 

Health  services" 

Operation  of  plant 

Maintenance  of  plant 

Fix<?U  char -'OS 

Ca^iit'il  outlay  cost  of 
i.-ttuiptTicnt 

Total  expenditures 


:?5,897.01  $11,172.96 
8,478.24  18,261.63 
1,963.51  6,110.06 
($16,338.76) ($35,554.65) 


82,771.19  127,656.43 
2,S21.79  4,711,50 
26,035.73  47,613.99 
(111,628.71) (179,981.92) 


33,157.93  61,379.76 
14,740.93  37,240.00 
28,442.93  56,599.94 


$18,398.00 
49,178.00 
11,576.00 
($79,152.00 


207,298.00 
217,311.00 
121,933.00 
(546,542.00) 

11,155.00 
156,365.00 

75,689.00 
186,909.00 

779,994.00 


$206,277.38  $370,746.36  $2,937,313.00 


a,. 


Sucramanto  City  Coliuyc,  "OctoL.er  Report  on  Educational 

Programs  for  Adults  in  Junior  Cniletjes,"   (submitted  to  the  Bureau 

of  Adult  Education,  California  stdUti  Department  of  Education,  1964) 

b     .  . 
Ibia. ,  1967. 

^Ibid. ,  1970. 
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TABLE  I-ll 

laCOm  FOR  CLASSES  FOR  ADULTS  CONOUCTBD  BY 
SACRAMENTO  CITY  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


Source 

1964-65* 

1967-68° 

1970-71*^ 

Federal  income  from 
federal  sources 

S140.281.56 

Federal  income  from  state 
sources 

$238,168.70 

474,499.47 

State  apportionment 

$413,552.00 

695,3^6.89 

Adult  education  fees 

27,418.00 

25,760.00 

30,190.87 

General  income 

365,474.77 

531,744.26 

1,016,201.67 

Total  income 

$631,061.47 

$971,056.26 

2,356,530.46 

^Sacramento  City  Unified  School  District,  "Report  of  Income 
and  Expenditures  for  Classes  for  Adults,"  (Sacran^nto,  1965). 

^Ibid. ,  1968. 
"^'ibid.  ,  1971. 
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TABLE  T-12 

INCOME  RECEIVED  FOR  CLASSES  FOR  ADULTS 
CONDUCTED  BY  SACRAMENTO  CITY  COLLEGE 


Income  source 


1965-66 


a 


1967-68' 


1970-71 


State 

Local : 
Adult  education  fees 
Other 

(Total  local) 
General  income 


$38,275.31        $43,363.00  $930,899.00 


17,308.79  19,434.00  261,532.00 

1,164,847.00 

(17,308.79)       (19,434.00)  (1,426,379.00) 


150,693.10  307,949.00 


580,035.00 


Total  income 


$206,277.20      $370,746.00  $2,937,313.00 


^Sacramento  City  College,  "Report  of  Income  and  Expenditures 
for  Classes  for  Adults,"  (submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  School 
Apportionments  and  Reports,  State  Department  of  Education,  1966) . 

^Ibid. ,  1968. 

^Ibid. ,  1971; 

During  the  pertod_19o4-65  to  1967-68,  student  tuition  in  the 
public  school  increased  from  $2.00  per  semester  to  $5.00.  Since 
then  tho  amount  charged  has  remained  unchanged.    The  tuition  fee 
permits  students  to  enroll  in  any  number  of  courses  for  one 
semester.    Certain  students  are  exempt  frcun  fees:    students  younger 
than  21  years  of  age,  students  65  years  of  age  or  over#  and 
students  rccjistored  in  high  school  completion,  Americanization, 
apprenticeship,  civil  defense,  or  basic  education  classes.  Adult 
;!    school  principals  may,  at  their  own  discretion,  waive  the  regular 
tuition  fsG.     In  1970-71,  tuition  fees  totalled  $30,190.87 

^-  ^   
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Tho  Sacrum' in to  City  College  collects  a  fee  of  $5.00  per  unit 
for  credit  courses.     For  non-graded  classes  that  meet  leas  than  29 
hours  in  a  semesLer/  the  fee  is  also  $5.00.     For  non-graded  classes 
that  moet  more  than  29  hours,  the  fee  is  $10.00. 

When  the  adult  education  permissive  tax  was  set  at  six  cents 
by  the  public  school  in  1964 -65 ,  the  tax  was  set  at  six  cents  per 
$100.00  assessed  valuation.    In  1965-66  the  tax  was  increased  to 
7.5  cents.    Prom  1966-67  until  it  was    abolished  in  July,  1973, 
the  amount  of  tax  collected  remained  at  the  limit  of  ten  cents. 
Nowhere  in  the  budget  report  is  the  amount  raised  by  the  adult 
education  taK  reported  as  a  single  item.    Following  a  footnote  in 
tho  published  budget  that  in  1970-71  one  cent  was  estimated  to  raise 
$45,54  3,  it  may  be  determined  that  the  district  earned  at  least 
$455,0  30  from  the  adult  education  tax. 

In  order  for  the  City  College  to  obtain  the  ten  cent  adult 
^iducat.ion  ♦i.ix,  it  was  necessary  to  declare  Extended  Day  courses 
".rl.nsHo.s  for  adults.  **    As  long  as  a  minimum  enrollment  of  75  per 
cent  adults  was  maintained  with  the  option  that  anyone  who  wanted 
could  tako  tho  class  without  college  credit,  the  course  could  be 
calloJ  /I  "class  for  adults"  and  qualify  for  the       .:t  education  tax. 
Lliqibi ; ity  for  this  tax  apparently  more  than  ofCset  the  diminished 
ADA  at  tho  adult  rate. 

Tho  subject  of  finances  appeared  to  be  a  sensitive  area  of 
diacui^sxon  j>oth  at  tho  level  of  tho  Sacramento  City  College  and 
at  the  lovcvl  of  l.oj^t  Rios  Coimnunity  College  District.    The  Associate 
Dean  liuomxt.   a  budqet  each  yi:ar  Lhrough  channels  to  the  district 
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office.     In  toturn  ho  iss  allocated  so  much  money  for  the  budget. 
The  credited  budget  for  1973-74  was  $571,000.     In  contrast  to  the 
evoniny  college  program  which  continued  to  grow,  the  daytime 
program  in  1972-73  suffered  a  setback  both  in  reduced  enrollments 
and  in  reduced  attendance.    Because  the  college  over-estinated  the 
amount  of  ADA  to  be  generated  within  the  college,  the  district 
found  itself  $1,200,000  over-budgeted  in  the  1972-73  school  year. 
A  larger  portion  of  the  incc»ne  generated  by  the  evening  program 
was  consequently  retained  for  the  regular  college  program.  It 
was  also  reported  that  both  the  community  services  tax  and  the 
local  adult  education  tax  (before  it  was  merged  with  the  general 
support  tax)  constituted  the  basis  for  a  faculty  raise  in  salary. 
Tax  monies  were  not  used  directly  for  faculty  salaries,  but  because 
they  Ireed  other  money  out  of  the  general  fund,  salary  increases 
became  pos^sible. 

In  addition  to  the  state  and  local  aid  granted  per  unit  of 
A^t\,  o  larcje  share  of  tho  adult  programs  in  the  public  school  are 
supported  partially  or  totally  by  the  federal  and/or  the  state 
government  including  WIN,  Basic  Adult  Education  (Title  III  ABE), 
Elementary  and  Gecondary  i::ducation  Act  (Title  I)  of  1965, 
Vocational  Lducacion  Act,  Manpower  Development  Act  (MDTA) ,  Economic 
Ci»porLunitv  Act  (ilOA)  ,  State  Compensatory  Preschool  Program  (Unruh 
Act  iui  iiil).    Some  of  these  federal  and  state  programs  also 
support  education  conducted  in  the  K-12  system  and  apparently 
oxp^ nditures  in  each  area  are  not  differentiated.     The  Adult 
Education  Administrator  indicated,  however,  that  for  basic  educa- 
tion and  English  as  ii  socon<l  i/jnguage  classes,  federal  money 
rupr<j£cnts  one-eighth  of  the  program's  total  cost  of  $200,000. 
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A  comparjLsV.i.     *.    .'.u  lis  1-13  and  i-14,  whic!'  summarize  in  form-it  ion 
obtained  from  the  uctobor  Kepcrts  submitted  to  the  state  domon- 
;..trat<_j  wide  J^^^jai.  b.ii.i...ij       id  to  iucuily  of  oducaticnal 

programs  s^-rvin<j  adults  '^n  Li..j  two  mtit i  tutions .     With  salarxuij 
identical  to  those  of  regular  hioh  school  teachers,  public  school 
contract  teacher^   (those  who  loach  25  hours  in  the  academic  area 
and  30  hours  in  the  vocational  aroa) ,   received  an  increase  in 
nnuimuin  wa  jos  of  26  per  cent  froir.  $5,110  in  19C4-65  to  $6, 45b  in 
1970-71.     .jurinj  the  same  period  maximum  wayes  T.  r  contract 
teachers  increased  21  per  cent,  from  $11,737  to  $14,990.  With 
Wages  based  on  salaries  of  contract  teachers,  part-time  ("per 
se:5sion")   teachers  obtained  an  hourly  wa«;je  increase  of  three 
per  cent,  rrom  $5.80  to  $5.9S.     The  maximum  wage  paid  part-time 
teacaer.s  rose  fron  ^5.80  to  S7.91.     ilaceraent  on  the  salary 
schedule  is  determined  by  an  assessment  of  a  tcachet's  credits 
ai\d  experience.     i'ay  scaJ^--  '^atecjories  beyond  thi;  first  two  have 
bcon  eiosiod  off  to  per  session  teachers. 

All  contract,  teachcr.s  fro::ch  daytime  cl^iS'^cy  in  the  public 
.jciiuui  pro  J  ram.     Only  p-^-r  session  teachers  coach  evening  classes. 
Vwhenev.,-r  a  new  daytime  pro«.jra;u  lu  ooing  tesccd,  .'er  session 
t..-.ich  ^r.-   jr--  utjiized  r;ither  than   contract  teachers  because  of 
tise  rjrwater  ease  v/i.t.h  whicr*  th'.-  prograiri  can  be  discontinued 
iiiiouid-it  prove  to  be  unsuccessful. 
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—  i-.:*r  ■.  -L  uuo  i:venin«j  College  instructors  are  paid  on  d  hourly 
•>afis.  Table  1-14  charts  tho  dramatic  salary  increase  recoivod  bv 
ir.-;i  !       ..ir..>   i  n  -ho  Lvonj.:;  ;  Col  L.-ge  from  19{>4-6^.  to  1970-71.  "roru 
a  bai;-.-  of  $S.80  the:  salary  incroa.Sied  to  a  minimum  of  $11.74  and  a 
juaxiiuum  of  $17.^3  per  hour.    One  reason  for  the  dramatic  increase 

IS  tf.-'  dovolopmont  of  an  almost  completely  college  academic  transfer 
j..ro<jra,a   ma  tho  adoption  of  the  college's  regular  salary  arrangements. 

In  1^70-71,  salary  for  a  full-time  class  1  teacher  was  $9,8/9 
a  y.;ar  .     i or  a  class  3  teacher,  the  salary  was  $17,963  plus  ten  per  cent 
for  the  i^L.ij.    All  teachers  are  paid  an  additional  increment  for 
time  a.ia  s-rvice  which  amounts  to  four  per  cent  after  the  first 
iour  y.!..r^.     Tho  average  salary  per  annum  in  1972  was  $12,000. 

Curriculum 

Al'.l.oagh  representing  anticipated  rather  than  actual  courses, 
cour.;...d  li  -.r.^-ct  in  the  published  adult  school  schedules  for  tho 
/.:ac..  ]  )^.4-(}Zr   1^67-68  and  1971-72,  give  soiae  indication  of  growth 
oxpL-r  ;     c«?..  by  tho  i-acramento  public  school  adult  education  program. 
.ai^l'j  •:,  .  a..j.iarizing  data  obtained  from  the  schedules,  shows  an 
'^'■'-i  ^-  50  per   :ent  during  th-."  period,  with  greatest  in- 

c  Ti  <^::.-.iLiit'jd  by  both  vocational/techni'^al  courses  and  business 

ai\u   :c:\^.i:.-\'i:i.ii       ^ix jc-i .     i'hu  Ifirgest  number  of  personal  development 
cour^-v;  wvr  •  i.,  pciror.v  and  pre-jchool  education.     Adult  basic 
<:uuc^tiui:    ■iaa.-iet  lifted  in  tho  icneciules  diminished  slightly  in 
i  urabor  ,.-^ticJ  .•••ith  a  y.u'iK  in  1967.     Hxah  school  subjects 

.  J  .y. -  ri-jY  ir.crcaS2.    'Ar.uL-ior  feature  of  the  curriculum,  not 

*.-•  '.  :iLio  i-;-.  was  tho  qrowin-;  nurber  of  daytime  courses. 

^  i^  jr.  i  rcf  Iv u.-;.  the  para]  *ui  increase  m  non- 

— iS" *  ^  -  ^  ^  I  inien ts . 
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AiJUu'..'  Mi..'!  OAI-rON   .OlRi'I^S  Ll£'ri:j  IM  FALL  SiJMIJSTKH  SCHKDl-LES , 
ii.-\CiMii.s.vl'u  LiTV  UA' 1  i-'iiilD  SCilOOL  DISTRICT 


1064  1967  1971 


11 

14 

9 

19 

27 

11 

75 

101 

110 

Voc/r._-.;h 

•r;' 

39 

69 

Lci.Juro  i  iic'Jx'eutiond  L 

4 

16 

28 

UUi'.  i  ;i<v  ri >  C am;;i...  r c  i  a  1 

iiO 

138 

Ptiraociai  uevoiopment 

52 

i  / 

79 

:v  a  t  a  r  V*  1  i  ?.a  1 1  on 

7 

i 

2 

31  Jn'j  446 


.->.<>■.} J.-.:  ;.o  un-ici-.-itooc;  f.h.4t  aduli  bajic  '^••Ji.^c.it i on  and 
Lv.ijl  :  ..^  cj^cor.c:  ida^-dago  Tund^j^i  Ly  federal  monies 

r.j^rc.si.ij.L..-a  oni>    i  ft-icLioa  of  ;.  ;.tui  i.uifjj'.  r  of  i.;uch  courses 

.1963-64,   lor  .ox  w. .,  Ic ,  o;;c,  year  piior  to  the  iii  Lroduction  of 
•federal  lanui-,  3i  -lar.jsos  ii;  iJr.  ,i  i- ati      ;:._-co.-id  language  and 
seven  c l.jijd-.-':--   ;.<    .idai"  b.nsi  -  c-.-v.-.c-.tt:.  on  vcre  conduct.ed. 


TAOiJ-:  I-IG 

ADUwT  bASlJ  LDUCATXc:^  i\Kl5  UflCLISH  AS  A  SECOND 
LAJCL:i^^  CLA::L'..:i  O.Nl.i.t'TE'J  liV  SACIL^ME^JTO  CITY 
UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


ly6J-64^       1967-68^       1970-71^  1973-74^ 


Lnylish        a  second 
ianguacje  (EiJL) 

Adult  buiiij  education 


31 


42 


8 


Fiyuros  for  tiiese  years  were  provided  by  John  Halbrook, 
Advisor,  Aduit  Uasic  Education,  Sacramento  City  Unified  School 
District,  1974. 

^i'itjurod  .*-"ar  these  years  were  obtained  from  the  Adult  Basic 
Education  /mnuv^  aeport,  submitted  by  A.  Warren  McClaskey^ 
Administrator  of  Acult  liducation,  Sacramento  City  Unified  School 
District,   CO  the  State  Department  of  Education.     It  is  likely  that 
the  reports'  excluded  adult  basic  education  and  English  as  a 
second  lanyuaye  courses  not  financed  by  federal  funds. 


AithuQ^h  n.03t  public  scliooi  adult  education  courses  were 
offered  tor  t*:o  uura-ricn  of  a  semester,  many  vocational/technical 
and  bac i .leciu/eonunt  rciai  c^a33e3  were  offered  for  longer  periods 

up  to  2 J/ 

Accor  j  :-r..j   -i^  z'y.it  uc coiner  ric^jort  submitted  to  the  State  for 
tile  yoeiro  i.a'.4-sj.   I'f'.l-Co,   L^nd  1970-71,   it  appears  that  study 
areas   in  '.h_     jer.;::;',-nt.o       ty  /l  it-rTidpc  Day/Evening  College  program 
dijviat  vil  rut  iit  t.e  i ro: .  zi',q  usuui  junior  college  academic  trans- 
fer pr^  ir  i'  .         :  .Llv,  ^-.-ikei,  it  elv,-ar  that  consistently  through- 
oui    t!i<-   '-^  ri'-U  tr:_'            ^y. .^u  . classes  were  in  the  social  sciences, 
i'ro.i.  !       i-    ;r.ni:;.    i     r:,  >     i.  •  cji  tiiv  seven-year  period  of  study, 
the  n.imi^-.'r   .  ;    .,a:ei,   .•' ur liK-r  -jsed  five  tjnies,  from  nine  classes 
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with  22ti  studefJts  enrolled  in  1964-65  to  :5  classes  with  an 
enroilmont  of  1,996.     In  1964*65,  the  second  most  popular  area  of 
study,  m  terms  o£  number  of  classes  and  enrol Imont,  was  mathe- 
matics.   By  1970-71,  that  area  of  study  had  dropped  to  sixth  place 
in  both  nur.Ojer  of  classes  and  enrollment.    The  most  popular 
courses  in  1970-71,  after  social  sciences,  were  business  education, 
Cnjiish,  sciences,  fine  arts,  and  industrial  education. 

Important  to  the  overall  adult  education  enterprise  in 
i^acramento  but  separate  from  the  Evening  College  program  at 
Sacramento  City  College  in  1973,  was  a  small  community  services 
pro'^-rara  offer  in;:  workshops,  classes,  seminars,  and  special  events. 
These  programs  were  completely  supported  by  the  f^es  paid  by  the 
students  enrolled.     Not  connected  to  a  semester  schedule,  the 
classes  can  start  at  any  time.     In  the  fall  of  1973,  community 
services  included  such  classes  as  "Discovering  Antiques,** 
"Beginning  Astrology,"  "Cantonese  Cooking,"  "Gymnastic  for  the 
Youth,"  SwiHuning,  and  "Writing  and  Selling  Non-fiction."  Although 
com&iuni  ty  services  had  existed  for  sc^e  time  at  Sacramento  City 
College,  it  was  reported  that  the  offering  of  education  courses 
for  adults  was  a  "relatively  new  concept  in  the  community 
services  prograim...  enabling  the  Sacramento  City  College  to 
better  serve  the  needs  of  the  community."^ 

Impact  of  ABE  Funds 
According  to  licCiasf.cy ,  the  effect  of  most  federal  monies 
iidfj  b.:en  to  onrich  and  supplement  the  programs  which  otherwise 
wouJ'i  n-ive  been  in  operation.     Because  ABE  constitutes  such  a 

-  '^Sacramento  City  College,  "Community  Services  Offers  New 

u9p-igrjmf.- , "  Alternatives,  I    (Fall,  1973),  1. 


minut>_  part  o!    * .  .      i  l  ■    .v:;ou^  .iuu^t  education  enterprise 

in  i^acranter.Lv! ,    4  Li",   .auj^-j;   .t  .0  toc^i  i-;M.i<jwhat  limited.  In^-service 
trair.irij,  ^r.  ;..^v  ».  .  .  .-..tt*  ;4i.U  iiardware  otherwise 

not  avaiiwLij  ur  .'  joii.v  :     ;.»cnoxits  to  the  district 

proyrar.i.  much  jrc-iicr  cc*     .  .u.  .;0c  i:..)va  oc-on  the  Federal  MDTA 

and  Vocat^oi^iax  i-.iucacici;  //oni  ;.    .sMva  'underwrote  major  expansions 
in  occuLut  :o;-ui  ,ind     JOai  ..-j..  a ;  /ro,>- :^iu;i;  co.iuucted  by  the  Sacramento 
City  Unified  .School  D-.st.rijL. 

Tno  r^'iat.iVoJ  v  j.^..^  :    i  ■ v^f  uvXulf'  education  within 

tho  UnificM  b.nv-.ji.    j^/Lr^j.   ;;.4\    ../i^.^iu^c  tiic  approval  of  district- 
wide      J.ic  : i:-!-,  :  . :  ..?M..-.-  ,iC:v j ^opHiei-t  of  adult  education. 
Tni.'  Au;ni Ci.a  L-,.r  ,   r^j.*  i*.  ,  Lu-^un  inscruiuental  in  persuading 
the  Lcura  l:.^   4.>^^ros','  ...j.    iLi  .-:t^' tc-menus  uolineating  the 
re:>pons  1;^  i  i  i  ^  t         .                 .  ,          .  i/,    .^o  puolic  school  as  well 
as  a  1. !  1  r;:;  i;  : ;   L..'    .....              ^ ..:  .i  :  _  .^-^  i,    vo  acalt  'jducation.     "As  long 
Wv     ii.^y    ^  i.  '.1.  : '  :  '  .      ^..r:      •    .  ,         .  ;  J   M.^   Adraini^trator ,  "we 


•      •   .i...  •  .  .     r         .         .  <  I  i:  £.0.    xii   tiio  Sacramento 

iJnui^'.A  ■  ■         .:  .  v/,  :   -  :       t  \C'n  parallel  with 

As^i.it  ir. L  .'^v   '  -  I  A^.:*_-jL^y        the  Deputy 

supor  in  L  ..'..^'.  iiL  .V.  ,    : ,   .  ;  'o l   o  .1;  J     J j^i'f  r i H teiiden t .  Within 

t-"*^*  'ii/.L^'i       -..J.  ,    ;  :  ;  .             ...     i    .-^  ^^.-r  r<.ucr^-ed  t.r^i?niendous 

•i  * '-  ^'^  ^ .     ■  '  .         •                   .  -  .»     .  i:^^:^!!^!-!^  attributed 


.                .   .  ,  .  ir; -.f.^^  ,    '\<ii:ruii  strator.  Adult 

'     J  ;r    'I :    '  :  ^   .  ..^  ^- ^.TiOol  I.^/^L  rict,  Sacramento, 
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to  thy  fact  that  while  wi'hui  t.         jtrict  ADA  is  decreasiny  at 
tho  elementary  level  and  will  probably  be  decreasing  soon  at  the 
secondary  level,  ADA  in  the  adult  eduoiition  prograjr.  shows  a  steady 
and  phenomenal  growth  pattern  without  any  sign  uf  diminishing. 
In  1972,  a  program  coordinator  was  added  to  the  central  office 
staff. 

Tho  organization  of  public  school  adult  education  enterprise, 
biilow  tho  district  level,  is  largely  decentralized.  Considerable 
authority  for  the  adult  education  program  rests  upor.  the  princi- 
pals of  each  of  the  four  adult  schools.    These  principals  are 
responsible  for  the  program  within  their  own  facilities,  through 
centers  and  numerous  branch  locations.     To  assist  the  principals, 
a  vice-principal  is  hired  if  the  school  exceeds  500  units  of  ADA, 
One  full-time  counselor  is  assigned  to  each  school  and  a  half-time 
counselor  works  as  needed  in  the  evening  program.    Each  day-time 
adult  school  has  a  half-time  librarian.     If  ADA  exceeds  500,  the 
school  can  then  employ  one  registrar,  one  counselor's  clerk,  one 
account  clerk  and  two  general  clerks. 

The  Associate  Dean  and  an  Assistant  Dean  constitute  the 
administrative  staff  of  the  Evening  College  and  are  assisted  by  one 
full-tii.ie  secretary,  one  clerk  and  four  part-time  students.  Al- 
though the  program  on  paper  has  three  additional  clerks,  these 
have  bocn  assigned  to  the  Registrar's  office  in  exchange  for  the 
Evening  College's  record-keeping.    The  Associate  Dean's  duties  also 
include  administration  of  the  Summer  School. 

jQurce  of  Staff 
Three  of  the  four  adult  school  principals  were  former 
Er|c  elementary  school  principals.    One  hundred  per  cent  of  the  instructors 
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—at  the  skill  coiitor  wore  from  business  and  industry.    Teachers  of 

classes  for  adults  were  from  a  wide  diversity  of  backgrounds. 
1  The  Associate  Dean  ro^rorted  that  an  equal  percentage 

^  (43  pv-r  ct.nt)  of  his  Evening  College  instructors  were  recruited 
r  fron  (1)  elementary  or  secondary  teaching  and  (2)  cosimunity 
:  collecje  teaching.    Another  ten  per  cent  were  recruited  from 

-  industry  or  business. 

Although  there  were  a  large  number  of  part-time  instructors 
m  the  public  school  adult  education  program,  an  attei^t  was  made 
^  to  create  opportunities  for  full-time  employment  particularly 
in  the  daytime  adult  education  classes.     In  1964,  of  the  approxi- 
mately 175  teachers,  only  16  were  full-time.     In  1970-71,  the 
total  number  of  teachers  had  increased  to  400,  with  about  one- 
fourth  {90-100}  full-time.    Most  ABE  and  vocational  teachers  were 
full-time. 

At  the  same  uiir.c  that  participation  in  daytime  pxzblic 
school -sponsored  adult  education  was  increasing,  daytime  enrollments 
and  Htt.nrici/inrc  in  t  h<    fonvr.Tjnity  college  were  decreasing.     In  order 
to  ameliorate  the  roiiultant  pressures  to  relieve  community  college 
professors  who  faced  dwindling  daytime  classes,  division  chairman 
began  to  assign  d<iytime  faculty  to  teach  in  the  Evening  College 
program.     During  the  fall  of  1972,  27  members  of  the  Evening 
^  College  teaching  staff  wertj  full-time  instructors  who  had  been 
assigned  from  the  daytime  program.     In  response  to  this  trend,  some 
oi'  the  part-time  ovenini-j  faculty  who  taught  full-time  during  the 
(iay  protested,  i-<urceiving  i  threat  to  their  own  "moonlighting" 
v.T;  I  w'h  jui^-'i- •/ri'.-rjit.       t....r  i^'julf^r  inconiL;. 
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In  the  public  schexal  adult  education  program  minimum  require- 
ments for  teachers  differ  accordinq  to  tho  academic  or  vocational 
category  that  the  teacher  desires  to  teach.    Those  who  teach  voca- 
tional subjects  must  be  able  to  show  con^tency  in  their  field 
regardless  of  their  academic  background.    Prerequisites  differ 
according  tu  course  funding  source. 

Minimum  qualifications  for  community  college  teachers  include t 
for  a  Class  1  teacher,  a  master's  degree;  for  a  Class  2  teacher, 
24  hours  beyond  the  master's;  and  for  a  Class  3  teacher,  48  hours 
beyond  the  master's. 

Vocational  teachers  in  the  City  Colle^  must  hold  one  of 
four  levt;  is  of  vocational  credentials.    The  classification  is  based 
largely  on  experience  but  to  reach  the  highest  level  teacher 
must  have  taken  academic  work  in  teaching  methods. 

Before  beginning  to  teach,  pros^ctive  teachers  in  the  public 
school  must  undergo  ten  hours  of  pre-service  training.    After  ob- 
serving a  regular  teacher  for  two  or  three  hours,  the  prospective 
teacher  begins  to  assist  in  the  instruction.     By  this  nvjans  both 
the  teacher  and  the  school  principal  evaluate  the  prospective 
teacher's  suitability  and  ability  to  relate  to  students.  Attempts 
to  follow  up  pre-service  with  in-service  training  in  the  p:>ic 
school  adult  education  program  have  met  with  varied  success  because 
of  a  shortage  of  funds  to  train  teachers  to  come  for  special 
instruction. 

Facilities 

Durinq  tb.e  same  period,  the  number  of  facilities  used  for 
the  adult  education  program  increased  from    three  adult  schools 
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(two  of  wh  LJii  rijii  i.vjvn  •.  ^tubi  i  .shed  in  106A)  ,  one  adult  center,  and 
36  co:-.r..u!ii  ♦  V  ioca'  u^r..?  to  i'our  .Hchools  plus  one  adult  education  con- 
tor,  <3n..-  yr.iii  center  and  :norc  Muui  40  coraniujiity   Locations  in 
1970-71. 

i3..-.si;ics  the  central  City  Coilecjc  ca^npus  tho  Sacramento 
City  CuUi.jc  .-onducted  classes  al  a  junior  hicfh  school  at  Davis, 
at  a  local  counseliny  center  and  at  Mather  Air  Force  Base. 

Existc>nce  and  Functioning 
of  Advisory  Conunittees 

LffoLLi,  A'^rc  ::iade  to  r*ave  an  advisory  committee  for  each  of 
Lhc  lour  -:ci,ooli:  but  participation  was  erratic  and  eventually 
dropjjC'd  oil,     Thu-::c:  conunittees  have  been  replaced  by  a  district- 
wide  aduit.  -ducr.iion  advisory  conuiiittee  which  meets  three  times  a 
year.  iuti    t  coainuttee  has  ba^n  instrumental  in  obtaininq 

uUujf,ionai    raciiiii-.-^   tor  vocational  programs. 

::-u.:h  .11   th  ;  :  J  f :  c'.-n  tradc-rolatc'd  apprenticeship  programi.  has 
an  adviijor  .    :::n-^nn  ttoc-  con;uf  scd  of  representatives  Of  the  union, 
nanatjeniont,  and  aaait  education  personnel.     Almost  all  vocational 
pro'-jrar.s        rh      nan  with  lederal  financing  included  advisory 
comiiattt_-o  p.irtici:..ition.     T.^osc  comn.ittccs  continue  and  meet  in 
"an  aJ  hoc  .:,  t  n.,o  r  .  ' 

I'ii.      i:"ont   Hid  pre-.--Jc;»ooi  education  program  also  has  an 
uctjnij  udVi.....r'    .-'j-ijiu  ttee  con:?  i  :-,t        of  two  members  of  each 
prcii<jnooi  c....;.;.     *.  ...;.nl_  provide  the  setting  for  de- 

ci.;i.fu.s  ;.^tL.;-        pi  O'^rai- .  instruction ,  budget,  and 


o 
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The  Evening  Collego  does  not  utilize  any  adult  education 
advisory  committee.    The  Associate  Dean  reported  the  view  that 
an  advisory  comnittee  would  not  be  as  likely  to  pay  off  in  im- 
proved results  as  a  similar  amount  of  effort  which  could  be  ii^'* 
vested  in  some  other  activity.    Good  results  in  the  past  had  not 

bc<3n  obtained  from  "generalized  advisory  ccnnmittees  for  the 

1 

college  system." 

Cooperation  and  Coordination 
Instrumental  in  promoting  cooperation  and  coordination 
among  many  adult  education  programs  in  the  area,  the  loosely- 
organized  Sacramento  Regional  Cc»imittee  on  Continuing  Education 
was  started  in  1954  by  the  University  of  California  at  Davis  and 
grew  to  include  Sacramento  State  University , three  community 
colleges,  ten  high  school  districts,  and  the  State  Bureau  of 
of  Adult  Education.    The  Committee  embraces  thirteen  cities  in 
five  counties  with  a  total  population  of  nearly  one  million 
people.    Meetings  have  been  held  quarterly  to  pool  resources  for 
advertising  as  well  as  to  exchange  ideas  and  plans  about  the 
various  programs  conducted  to  meet  the  community's  educational 
needs.     Publicity  funds  are  pooled  and  the  Committee  publisher  a 
listing  of  subjects  offered  in  the  area. 

In  1968,  C.  Russell  Warden,  Dean  of  Adult  Education  at 
American  River  Junior  College,  spelled  nut  what  he  considered  to 
be  the  Conmittee's  major  accomplishments: 

^iuterviGw  with  "orbort  Blossom,  Associate  Dean,  Evening 
College  and  Summer  Session,  Saciamento  City  College,  Sacramento, 
California,  November  30,  1973. 
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prcsicii.nt  '.vhu  h  id  bew-n  desi<jnattid  as  a  non-voting  nhjmber  of  the 
Council  Ln  order  to  represent  the  Committeo. 

In  .ic.rord.ij^c.'  '.vit^.  provision  of  Senate  Eill  94,  f-issed  by 
the  I'Jl^  session  of  tho  California  State  Legislature  and  under  tho 
auspices  of  the  Sacramento  County  Office  of  Education,  the  Sacra- 
mento Area  Adult  Continuing  Education  Coordinating  Council  was 
formed  in  1973  with  fifteen  voting  members:  fourteen  from  unified 
school  districts  in  the  area  and  one  from  Los  Rios  Cwnmunity 
College  District.    The  By-Laws  which  were  approved  by  the  Council 
on  October  24,  1973  stipulated  that  voting  members  should  be 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  each  participating  district, 
the  document  also  called  for  each  district  to  appoint  a  staff 
member  who  was  knowledgeable  about  adult  education  to  assist  the 
Council  in  carrying  out  its  functions."    No  special  staff  was  to 
be  assigned  to  the  Council.     Cooperative  voluntary  funaing  would 
be  oncourayod.     For  special  projects,  grants  would  be  sca^jht. 
i:xpeni3os  incurred  by  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Council  f or - 
stationery,  postage,  secretarial  salaries,  printinc;  of  minutes  and 
meeting  not  lccs  would  be  paii?  by  the  County  School  Service  Fund  of 
Sucramonto,  Yolo  and  Ll  Dorado  Counties. 

Dan.:  107  3,  the  first  year  of  Council  operation,  t:  e 
Administrator  of  Adult  Education  for  the  Sacramento  City  Lnaf^-d 
School  District  attended  the  meetings  as  a  district  staff  member. 
Also  utLjnuiii.;  t.ic  ir.cetings  wll  the  Associate  Dean  of  the  Evening 
Colloi...  of  tn Sacrainonto  Ci..y   :ollege,  in  his  capacity  as  president 
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ui  u...  J..^i.\4.u^...L.>  ivt  ^ioiiai  OoiiuuiLtLie  on  Cor.iiinuin^j  Education.  A 
boara  i.ior.ibar        Los  .;los  CnruimniLy  Colley^.  District  was  appointed 

i.o  lii'rvt;  as  ch  iiritij.  . 

t:.}  Dy-Lu.va  of  Lho  Jounci  !  ciUod  for  regular  moetings  at 
not  ujru  Hum  u.:'<,...  .aoath  intervals  in  order  to  develop  reconmienda- 

tioii.s  lor  -on..!.:. ration  ly  the  rcopcccive  Boards  of  Education.  The 
:v.v.-n  iau  .-rK,r.s  of  t.ic  CoanvU  wero  stj-,.cifieci  as  follows:      (1)  to 
ir.i  l.^M.er.i   tin  ,  l^_iucation  Code  Auctions  which  deal  v.uth  adult  and 
ocntij.ujivj    •  iucdtior:  and  poij^iiiy  coiimuaity  services;   (2)  to 
.  ncour..,.    ..sLii-t  ;>c.jrar,  to  fulfill  the  law  so  as  to  provide  for 
■•.^...■.t-  h  >jf    .djlt.s;    (3)   to  make  recommendations  for 

^  ■■"    *^   U'l:. .  c.-i.i  .ry  duplication;    (4)   to  recommend  level  of 

;r..:r.t  j  ;'  .^.n  .or  _ajh  proposed  course;    (5)  to  encourage  cooperation 
^-.i.v   t,;.    i^oard-  AiLh  regard  to  adult  education;    (6)   to  encourage 
u..;trjjt.  boards  co  develop  policies  to  implement  recommendations 
oi   :ri.    C.var-U;  and  {/)   tc  :>rep3rr>  and  Submit  written  annual 
r^«porc.;  .  y  .Jvmj   jC  oach  year. 

'  i  '         t:.u  oasij  Ls:Suq3  considered  by  the  Council  m  oarlv 
moG^i     .  ...a-,  '.ric  lovci  of  insLruction  appropriate  to  the  community 

C  Jiic., .  .     .  j.-orci  I.::  t..  Lho  Adni.n xstrator  of  Adult  Education  in  the 
5.icra......nto  :ity  Jr  .fi:  d  Scnool  District/  the  problem  was  not  so 

niu^-.  wii:i  ......  curr:c-iuiu  of  th..-  i:.vening  College  of  the  Sacramento 

City  Coix-.-..-  whici;  ccnprisod  jr.o:tly  coilece  level  courses,  but 
ruLJi-i    v.  ..         -  ,^royra-;  Wiiich  had  begun  to  of  far  elementary 


.  Warren  McClashiiy ,  op.  ci  t . 
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Icvol  courses  usually  conducted  by  public  school -sponsored  ndult 

educators.     In  other  words,  the  Collcage  had  started  to  compete  with 

the  traditional  domain  of  adult  education  in  the  Sacramento  City 

Unified  School  District. 

In  order  to  check  the  develo^mient  of  competitive  courses  for 

adults,  one  representative  of  the  public  school  at  the  Council 

neetings  insisted  that  a  siuryey  be  made  to  determine  which  coursee 

conducted  by  S^crasento  City  College  were  not  taught  at  thirteenth 

and  fourteenth  grade  level.    The  college  administration  opposed  the 

idea  of  a  review  of  course  offerings  which  had  been  established  by 

board  action  and  approved  by  the  California  Cossminity  Colleges 

Chf  icellor's  Office.    They  could  be  defended  on  the  grounds  that, 

"Our  mandate  to  get  out  into  the  comn  inity  to  draw  these  people 

into  the  college  demands  that  we  do  these  things."^  Representatives 

of  the  Sacramento  City  College  were  of  the  view  that  people  drawn 

into  the  college's  new  daytime  programs  were  not  the  same  people 

2 

that  the  public  school  program  had  been  attracting. 

Another  issue  involving  the  Council  during  the  1973  meetings 
was  the  composition  01  its  voting  membership.    Sovi»  participants 
in  the  deliberations  prior  to  acceptance  of  thw  By-Laws  argued  for 
leadership       r.Jult  and  continuing  education  administrators.  The 
view  that  pi  availed,  however,  was  that  board  members  should  makci 
up  the  vo  Ing  numbers  of  the  Council.     This  issue  of  Council  compo- 
sitio-«  wa«  related  to  a  second  issue:     should  it  become  an  advisory 
or  a  policy  making  body? 

^Ir.cer  'iew  with  Herbert  Blossom,  o£.  cit. 
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i\^rsi Stent  nnd  Current  Problems 

One  probbim  seen  by  the  administrator  was  the  differential 
;   fundirq  of  adult  education  in  favor  of  community  colleges,  Reim- 

bur:i<jmi.MiL  for  nhe  foundation  lovci  program  in  the  public  school 
-  adult  f<iucjtic)n  proqr  im  m  1972^73  was  $527  per  unit  of  ADA^  If 
the  sam^-  ;>roqram  were  shifted  to  the  college,  it  would  be  close  to 
$125  mc^ro-     If         entire  program  v;ere  transferred  to  the  community 
col  lege  ^  I  ri  rc  would  bo  a  not  gain  of  over  a  million  dollars  in 
State  aid.     Bt^rauiso  lihe  proqrara  would  change  but  little  the  state 
would  be  payir.K}  f^r  more  for  the  same  program. 

In  f'lvor  of  a  transfer  of  administration  to  the  community 
coliogA»,  tjjor::  aro  two  advantages:     (a)  greater  prestige  for  the 
studerH     -    '     j  .-'ludents  at  the  skill  center  could  say  they  were 
att:.cnd;r):  u       and    (b)  mora  money  for  the  program. 

-n"         t:.^  u'^i'' •  of  staymq  in  the  Unified  High  School  District, 
a<"cord:n'!  \     '-i-.- ;.i..i£-.key ,  ii^  the  greater  ease  of  coordination  with 
otJi-r    :  i^'i  I ;  r.tt  .1^  jr-.  .;ith  regard  to  the  use  of  district  facilities. 
Wita    luui  *   '.ducaL^^jn  im  the  public  school,  when  a  new  program  begins 
Cf-r  ^.:ull<^/f^'^   ir  zvr-  c  1  L!rrir:n tarv  scnooLs,  a  program  to  train  parents 
7iXn  b'/  T^Y:^ri:  /o:Kiil'/  coordinated  than  would  be  possible  for  the 
copniun  1  ty  c .  i iQ.<ti: . 

Afi^^t!.   .     :-;jnj^»io  of  tne  fioxa i I i ty  enjoyed  by  the  public 
f  caoci   afiai\  odacaLoriJ  iii  ^  ho  Cr '^odom  to  hire  and  release  teachers 
icc-ordi..':  t  >  f:  liit-:tiiO ti n»f  demand  for  certain  kinds  of  courses. 

:    c  ^•>;iirr'  i.  ,    c  o     ul  y  ricciianics  proqram  ranges  from  three  to  seven 
^   I pi^tnictnrfi  d::i..-nd  1  r*M  u|  on  how  m^my  students  can  be  enrolled  and 
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then  later  placed  into  the  community.    Because  of  the  slow  and 
1     elaborate  procedure  of  involving  a  faculty  senate  and  curriculum 
committees,  a  community  college  adult  education  program  would  not 
have  the  kind  of  flexibility  given  to  the  adult  school  principals. 

A  problem,  apparently  resolved  in  1973,  was  that  the 
Sacramento  City  Unified  School  District  would  utilize  funds  gene- 
rated by  adult  education  ofr  other  K-12  aspects  of  the  program.  In 
an  attempt  to  remedy  the  situation,  the  Administrator  of  Adult 
Education  persuaded  the  Boird  to  approve  a  policy  that  adult  edu- 
cation could  noh  use  funds  generated  by  the  K-12  system  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  could  not  use 
funds  generated  by  or  for  adults.    While  the  Unified  School  District 
has  adopted  the  policy  and  is  making  progress  toward  its  implemen- 
tation, funds  generated  by  the  adult  education  program  were  still 
flowing  from  this  program  to  the  elementary  a«id  secondary  programs. 

Summary 

Education  services  availabl»?  to  adults  in  both  institutions 

in  Sacramento,  the  public  school  and  the  community  college,  are 

vigorous  and  extensive.    A  wide  variety  of  high  school  completion 

and  vocationally-oriented  courses  are  conducted  throughout  the 

community  under  the  auspices  of  riv:  skill  center  and  four  adult 

schools  of  the  Sacramonto  Unified  School  District.     The  Evenin<;T 

College  pru3onts  a  complete  coinniunity  college  level  curriculur.  plus 

a  fov/  non-graded  courses  for  adi;lts.     While  enrollment  and  attendance 

in  the  regular  programs  of  boti   th-.  public  school  and  community 

collegw  have  declined,  both  adult  education  and  Evening  College 
o 
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i.arLicin.tt  i<>n  ha::  ^-ontinued  to  grow  in  both  absolute?  and  relative 
numbers.     "aiudst  ^ho  fluctuating  state  financial  arrangements, 
.i'r..i!M.  :  to  coor.unato  adult  educaLion  offeriiius  throughout  the 
aroa  wcro  made  in  the  Sacramento  Regional  Committee  on  Continuing 
rducation,  but  competition  between  the  two  institutions  persisted 
novcrthelosn.     Ti.o  state-mandated  Sacramento  Area  Adult  Continuing 
Education  Coord i r.ating  Council  was  formed  in  1973.     It  is  probably 
too  ^oon  to  detormane  the  probability  that  the  Council  will  succeed 
wl;..'ro  th^  CoirjTiJttoo  did  not. 
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SA.-  lilECO  CA'AV.  STUDY 
Introduction 


San  Diego  is  the  southern-most  major  coastal  city  in  the 
state  of  California.    The  economy  rests  on  a  substantia^  military 
(navy)  concentration,  tourism,  service  industry,  declining  air- 
craft production,  and  unsteady  electronics  production.    In  1960 
the  population  of  San  Diego  was  573,224;  ten  years  later  the 
population  was  696,769.     In  1960,  50,613  people  reportedly  com- 
prised a  non-white  population  in  San  Diego  and  64,818  reportedly 
piade  up  the  Spanish  surname  population.    The  so-called  non-white 
population  included  Orientals  fand  Philippines  who  are  estimated 
to  account  for  two  to  three  per  cent  by  Judson  Bradshaw,  Director 
of  the  Adult  Education  Division  of  the  San  Diego  Community  College 
District. 

Historical  Development  of  Adult  Education 

In  San  Diego  adult  education  began  in  1914  when  classes  for 
adultn  were  added  to  the  elen»ntary  schools  for  apportioiintent 
purposes.     In  July  1916,  the  San  Diego  Night  School  was  estabii--.. . 
The  following  year  the  name  was  changed  to  the  San  Diego  Evenin«j 
High  School.     In  1929  the  second  evening  school  began,  known  as  the 
Hoover  Evening  High  School.   In  1935,  the  Memorial  Evening  High  School 
was  .istabli^iiod.     Four  years  later  the  San  Diego  Evening  Junior 
college  v/as  organized  as  part  of  the  Department  of  Adult  Education 
jn  conjunction  with  the  San  Diego  Evening  High  Scl^l.     In  1941 
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the  Kc.irncv  Lv-jnlrvJ  i^i..;^.  ll'.-booi  was  estabi  i^ned .     It  Inter  cliamjod 
its  name  tt>  th<'  l.'orr.h  Shores  Adult  School.     In  1952  th^  Evcninq 
Junior  CoJiogo  becanu'  *  ho  i-:xtonded  Day  DiviiUon  of  tho  San  Dieqo 
Junior  colleqo  and  ceased  to  conduct  adult  education  courses.  In 
1958  two  schoolii  were  begun,  the  Mid^^ray  Day  Adult  School  offering 
daytime  school  courses  for  ^ lults^  and  the  school  which  later 

was  to        called  the  Claremont  /^dult  School.     In  1967  the  Patrick 
Ifonr'v    Adult  School  was  orqanized, 

Tho  San  Diego  Community  Coileqe  District  administers  seven 
adult  sci.riolg,  six  adult  centers  and  220  satel3     -•  classes.  Tn 
addition  to  the  adult  ncliools,  there  are  four  colleges  operati'ig 
in  thr  comminity,  San  Diego  City  College^  San  Diego  Mesa  College, 
San  ;.M-';go  Miramar  Coileqe,  and  San  Dy^iqo  Evening  College.  These 
collcq-^.:  offer  I^oth  academic  and  vocational  courses  leading  to 
aasociatc  ii  L'cicnco  do^reen.     7hov  also  offer  vocational  certifi- 
cate proitrams  in  iLq-jt.  zrixty  subject  fields, 

Aco  ^rdinc  tc  '-"Iviyd  McCuno  ,  '.;ho  has  been  the  Associate  Director 
of    .,iuit  Education  for  fiv^j  years,  the  separation  of  the  Adult 
Education  Division  from  thn  San  Diocjo  Evening  College  was  a  tK?nch- 
mark  jvont  in  th^^  hi^-,ory  of  Sai    Ljiego  Adult  Education  because  he 
folt  it  demonstratod  the  futility  of  conducting  adult  education  for 
adultii  with  academxc  deficiencies  within  a  conventional  community 
col,.cq*-  pro  jram.     Ir.  1352  the  adult  education  program  was  admiiiis- 
traclv  ly  divided  into  an  evening  college  and  an  evening  high  school 
proqr.in'.     Kacn  of  these  units  grew  to  the  same  size  in  terms  of 
p  jmb'.T  of  stud-i-nts  served  as  the  comjjiiicd  program  had  served  the 
pr<^\'iOA?i  year.     Until  July  1,  1970  the  Adult  Education  Division  had 

o 
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operaLoU  all  adult  education  programs  in  San  Diego  under  the 
admin  i  3t- rat  ion  of  tho  San  Diogo  Unified  School  District.  On 
July  1,  1970,  however,  the  San  Diego  Unified  School  District  turned 
its  Adult  I'ducation  Division  over  to  the  San  Diego  Community  College 
District . 

The  Change  from  School  District  to  Community 
College  District  Sponsorshijp 

Sevcrrl  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  transfer  of  the 
SfX>nsorship  of  the  adult  education  program  fr<^  the  San  Diego 
Unified  School  District  to  the  San  Diego  Community  College  District. 
The  program  qualified  for  a  higher  level  of  State  support,  the 
contribution  required  of  the  local  level  was  reduced,  and  adult 
students  were  placed  with  comparable  age  groups.    More  en^hasis  is 
placed  upon  the  similarity  of  age  of  adult  and  cosnmunity  college 
traditit'nal  students  than  is  given  to  the  similarity  in  educational 
lovcl  of  the  curriculum  for  adults  and  that  of  secondary  students. 

In  discussing  the  financial  advantage  to  the  San  Diego  tax- 
paporr^  of  moving  the  progrsun  from  the  sponsorship  of  the  Unified 
School   nstrict  to  the  Community  College  District,  the  former  Deputy 
Superintendent  cf  the  San  Diego  Community  Collage  District,  Charles 
W.  Patrick  said,  "I  feel  we  have  some  kind  of  obligation  in  this 
district  to  collect  the  maximum  amount  of  state  aid  that's  legally 
available.**     In  rjspon.=;e  to  the  charge  which  has  li^en  made  by  some 
California  adult  oaucators  that  San  Diego  transferred  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  adult  education  program  from  the  public  schools  to  the 
community  college  just  to  make  more  money,  Patrick  responded: 

Of  course  I'm  doing  it  because  it  makes  more  money.  What 
^     other  reason  would  I  have  for  doing  it?    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
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wt?  didn't  chanae  our  salary  schedule,  we  didn't  change  a  class, 
wo  didn't  chanye  any  activity  of  the  program  with  one  exception. 
Wo  started  to  pay  the  K-12  system  for  the  use  of  their  facil- 
ities—the  only  chanqe.    We  pay  the  same  as  the  Unified  School 
■Hstrict  charges  anyone  else.    We  felt  that's  reasonable. 
That's  the  only  change  I  can  think  of.^ 

At  the  time  the  adulu  education  program  was  officially 
assigned  to  the  Community  College  District  there  was  an  irasediate 
increase  of  state  support  amounting  to  $40.00  per  unit  of  ADA.  At 
the  present  time  f State  is  paying  the  Community  Collage  District 
approximately  $65. Ou  more  per  unit  of  ADA  than  it  would  pay  if  the 
same  program  were  run  by  the  Unified  School  District. 

If  the  Unified  School  District  and  the  Comsiunity  College 
District  had  developed  a  cooperative  arrangement  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  adult  education  with  a  sharing  of  responsibilities  the 
State  would  have  supported  the  program  at  the  level  of  State  support 
for  secondary  and  unified  district  programs  rather  than  at  the 
higher  Community  College  rate.    Accordingly  there  was  no  incentive 
for  the  dovolopment  of  a  joint  powers  agreement  for  the  operation 
of  adult  education  at  a  fixed  amount  of  money  per  unit  of  ADA 
regardless  of  who  delivers  it. 

The  oiriictor  vf  Adult  Education  and  Comsiunity  Services,  Judson 
P.  Bradshaw,  identified  a  number  of  reasons  for  attaching  the  adult 
education  program  to  the  Community  College  rather  than  to  the  school 
district: 

tuoro  is  a  strong  feeling  in  San  Diego  that  there  is  more 
similari'v  between  the  ages  and  educational  needs  of  the  copminity 
colle«;fj  student  and  the  general  adult  student  than  there  is 

^Interview  with  Charles  W.  Patrick,  Deputy  Superintendent, 
San  Dxcao  Community  College  District,  san  Diego,  California, 
November  19,  197  3. 
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between  the  adult  student  anU  the  K-12  program.    The  college 
student  and  the  adult  student  are  in  the  same  age  group,  or 
closely  around  it.     ^'lany  oolleqe  students  and  adult  students 
have  the  same  family  responsibilities  and  the  sa^  vocational 
respon«5ibilities.    The  evening  college,  which  represents 
one-third  of  our  student  population,  and  the  adult  students, 
which  represent  another  one-third  of  our  community  [college] 
population,  are  almost  identical  in  age,  family  responsibilities, 
and  vocational  needs.    There  is  a  vast  difference  in  inaiediate 
needs  of  the  child  in  the  K-12  program  and  the  adult.  There 
is  a  vast  difference  in  that  the  child  is  required  to  go  to 
school,  whereas  the  £uiult  is  on  a  voluntazy  basis.    There  Is 
a  vast  difference  in  method  and  techniques  of  operation  in 
adult  classes  as  TOn^ared  to  that  of  the  child.  The 
philosophy  and  approach  in  adult  eduation  is  much  more 
related  to  college  education  than  it  is  to  K-12  education.^ 

To  pro^'ide  an  adult  education  and  community  services  pro- 
gram the  joint  leaders  of  the  Unified  School  District  and  the  Com-  ' 
munity  College  District  sought  the  maximum  state  support.     It  was 
financially  advantageous  to  transfer  the  progrsun  from  t;ie  school 
district  to  the  college  district.    The  transfer  did  not  necessarily 
reflect  a  conviction  that  ^dult  education  is  best  served  by  having 
the  entire  program  conducted  by  a  community  college. 


The  philosophy  of  the  former  Deputy  Superintendent,  Charles 
Patrick,  the  chief  architect  of  the  organizational  structure  of  the 
community  college  and  adult  education  parts  jf  the  total  structure 
is  that  the  adult  education  unit  should  be  set  up  as  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  the  unified  school  district  and  the  coionunity  college 
district  as  possible.     The  reason  for  this  prefer^^nce  is  a  desire 
to  avoid  the  abundance  of  rules  and  regulations  which  characterize 
both  the  secondary  and  the  community  college  systems.     In  order  to 
maintain  maximum  flexibility  in  working  out  programs  with  the 


^Correspondence  from  Judson  P.  Bradshaw,  Director,  Adult 
Education  and  Community  Services,  San  Diego  Community  College 
«Ji«»trict,  San  Diego,  California,  May  22,  1974. 


1-1  e       ffiST  OK^Y  AWiLASlE 

Unified  School  Cisuricr.  with  the  CcnaRuaity  College  District  or  with 
both  it  seemed  advantageous  to  avoid  the  constraints  which  would 
be  imposed  oy  a  primary  identificatior*  with  either. 

An  organization  chart  of  t:he  San  Diego  Community  College 
District  as  of  August  1973  is  shown  in  Figure  1. 

The  organization  chart  indicates  that  the  Adult  Education 
Division  and  its  director  are  coordinate  with  the  four  colleges 
and  their  presidents.     The  position  of  associate  director  of  the 
adult  education  division  was  established  in  1969-70,    Prior  to 
that  time  there  had  been  no  addition  to  the  district  headquarters  "v, 
staff  for  twenty  years. 


Program 


An  over^/iew  of  the  adult  education  program  is  included  in 
1975-75  San  Diero  Adult  education  Catalog  published  by  the  San 
Diego  Co:  .junity  Coilecjes.    The  seven  general  ofcjecrtives  set  forth 
in  the  Cnort^r  of  tr.c  College  are  as  follows: 

1.  Id  n^i^  ^.ndividuals  understand  the  development  and 
functioning  of  our  governmental  institutions,  the  rights  and 
responsibiij  ci^si  of  citizenship,  and  the  background  of  current 
issues  so  thev  nay  assume  more  meaningful  roles  in  society. 

2.  To  provide  educational  experiences  which  will  enable 
individuals  co  understand  their  physical  and  social  enviromnent . 

3.  To  enable  individuals  to  miderstand,  appreciate,  and 
en^oy  culturt-,   ;:ir.e  arts  and  the  humanities;  to  develop  their 
special  talanti  und  onr:ch  their  personal  lives. 

4.  To  nclu  4=dults  improve  the  quality  of  their  family 
l*fe  and  give  z.'ic^r  children  the  maximum  benefits  of  the  home 
environment:. 

5.  To  c:/.ar.le  individuals  to  be  employable,  upgrade  their 
skills  i/;  thoir  present  occupation,  and  train  or  retrain  for 
a  new  occupation. 

5.  lo  play  .a  dynamic  role  in  providing  r;omm\mity  develop- 
ment and  services  which  will  encourage  individuals  and  groups 
to  participate  .Tiiedr.mgfully  in  community  life. 
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7.     To  provido  counseling  and  cjuidanco  services  to  adults? 
so  that  thoy  may  plan  for  and  select  those  Gducatlonal  oxpariences 
wliich  will  most  effectively  help  them  achieve  the  above  objectives 

1  -vcn  qroup.^  aro  identified  in  the  catalog  as  target  audit^nces 

for  r,p.;cific  adult  (Education  programs:    minority  groups,  unemployed, 

uri.;<  i  1  I'  d,  droi)outs,  foreign  born,  military  personnel,  senior 

citizens,  delinquents,  upper-middle  income,  undereducated,  and 

handicapped. 

.liaiit  typos  of  educational  opportunities  are  provided  by  the 

Adult    .'ivi'ion  of  the  College  District: 

1.  Tr, lining  in  basic  verbal  and  communication  skills, 
ronpetoncc  in  use  of  the  English  language,  preparation  for 
citizenship,  and  civic  education. 

2.  Education  leading  to  an  elementary  education  certifi- 
cnto  and/or  hicjh  school  diploma. 

3.  Instruction  to  provide  greater  competency  and  knowledge 
in  tho  communication  skills,  physical  and  social  sciences, 
mathematics,  arts,  and  humanities. 

'I.     Education  and  training  in  homemaking,  consumer  skills, 
fcimilv  liiw  education,  and  special  courses  for  parents  (e.g., 
"and',  I'Ht  andifiij  the  new  math"). 

5.  Instruct aon  in  areas  of  special  ccxnmunity  interest, 
sucii  as  iioalth  and  physical  education,  first  aid,  civil 
defense,  safety,  driver  education,  and  programs  for  older 
adults . 

6.  c jcupational  education  and  retraining  to  prepare 
individuals  for  a  new  occupation  and/or  to  provide  individuals 
with  greater  competency  in  their  present  en^loyn^nt; •  .  . 

7.  Communitv  development  programs  and  activities,  such 
ciri  lender  ship  training,  backup  services  for  volunteer  and 
comrunity  service  organizations,  and  other  activities  to  develop 
community  involvement. 

8.  Counseling  and  guidance  services  to  detenuine  indi- 
viduals' interests  and  capabilities,  to  help  adults  develop  a 
plan  for  learning  that  includes  the  establishment  of  realistic 
aoals  fcr  meeting  present  and  future  needs,  to  follow  up  and 
evaluate  student  progress  and  vocational  success  and  adjust 
individual  programs  accordingly . 3 


"San  Diego  Community  College  District,  Division  of  Adult  Edu- 
cation ,  San  Di'jgo  Adult  Education  Catalog,  San  Diecfo  Community  Colleges 
1973-75  (San  Diogo:    San  Diego  Community  College  District  [1573]), 
pp.  4-^. 

2 Ibid. ,  pp.  5-6. 
fn-  ^Ibid.,  pp.  6-7. 
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The  iiigh  school  corapletion  program  conducted  by  the  AduK 
Kducation  Li vision  continues  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  San 
Dioqo  hiqh  :^cliool  structure.    In  1970  twenty  per  cent  of  the  persons 
rc'coivmn  a  tiigh  school  diploma  in  San  Diego  did  so  through  tho 
adult  schools.     From  1960  to  1970  the  number  of  high  school  graduates 
annually  rose  from  730  to  more  than  1500.    Special  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  Adult  Education  Division  include: 

Spanish  for  Pisblic  Es^loyees 
Rcsading  In^rovement 

Three  R's  for  New  Gas  Company  Employees 

Social  Health  and  Family  Life 

Black  Studies 

Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse 

Drinking  as  a  Social  Problem 

Driver  Improvement  Training 

Parent  Education  Lectures 

The  MUTA-financed  multi-skill  center  has  been  established  for 

disadvantaged  persons.    The  Midway  Adult  Center  is  also  in 

operation  to  provide  office  occupations  training  not  necessarily 

direct'?d  to  lowest  socio-economic  levels.    A  number  of  regional 

orcupational  projects  (ROP's)  have  been  conducted  with  some  succoss 

in  training  particular  groups  of  people  for  specifically  selected 

occupations. 

Because  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  Diocese  have  become 
interested  in  the  problems  of  the  monolingual  Spanish  speaking 
cortmunity  they  have  encouraged  participation  by  this  community  in 
tho  adult  basiw*  education  program  of  the  Community  College  District. 
This  cncc uragement  may  be  a  factor  in  increasing  tlie  participation 
of  this  ethnic  group  in  the  basic  education  opportunities  provided 
by  the  District. 
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.jun<2  Walter,  Director  of  Americanization «  ABE  and  ESL  In 
the  Adult  Education  Division  of  San  Diego  Conraunity  College  District 
supervises  120  teachers,  70  of  yihom  work  in  ESL  teaching  2000  sttt* 
dents,  and  SO  of  whom  work  in  basic  education  with  500  students. 
She  said  that  ABE  funds  enabled  the  Adult  Education  Division  to 
expand  into  additional  areas,  to  obtain  equipaent,  and  to  develop 
laaterials  through  special  projects.    Ko  isore  than  eight  teachers 
are  employed  full-time  in  these  programs;  all  the  rest  are  part-tine 
efl^>loyecs. 

The  Southeast  Coaanunity  Learning  Center  operates  a  learning 
laboratory  and  conducts  classes  both  at  the  Center  and  at  40  out- 
posts.   ABE  funds  are  used  to  hire  caoBmnity  aides  who  go  from  door 
to  door  to  publicize  the  progrjun.    These  aides  are  fonser  students 
at  the  Center.    ABE  funds  are  used  to  purcha*^*.  teaching  materials 
and  to  pay  the  salaries  of  class  aides.    About  ten  of  the  outpoeta 
aro  located  in  public  school  buildings,  which  is  t«ro*-third8  of  the 
total  number  of  public  schools  in  the  service  area.    Classes  are 
also  held  in  ten  community  centers  and  in  Catholic  churches  because 
of  their  acccptaLility  to  their  parishoners.    The  director  of  the 
Center  believes  that  it  would  be  a  disaster  if  a  c(^rehensive 
service  center  wurc  to  replace  the  combination  of  a  modest  center 
and  40  outposts  because  he  believes  that  the  people  %tho  feel  coai- 
fortafole  and  safe  attending  classes  in  church  would  not  be  willing 
to  cone  to  a  central  location.    A  centralized  program  might  serve 
a  population  very  wall,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  it  could  serve  the 
seune  population  which  is  now  enrolled.    While  an  ia^roved  physical 
facility  could  provide  a  wide  range  of  services  in  a  more  attractive 
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cnviro.L-u;.  >:<:..  i  cjntrali^oa  facility  wiciioui  outpoct.s  would 
very  li-<eiy  dcr/o  a  i.' trcrent  populitLion. 

Change.s  m  l.ic  nuiubera  of  cia.-Jiies  in  six  subject  arear 
betwce..  .vC-,-..  1:^70-71  arc-  i:hcv./i  in  7ablc  :-l7. 


TABLE  1-17 

yj;i3£?.S  CI'  ."wJl^LT  liDUCATION  COURSES  OFFERED 

£AN  ;        citv  school  and  subsequently 

3'/  SAN  DIEGO  COMMUNITY  COLLEGESa 


high  £:ci-0'.". 


i  .  r.u  .•■-;t:-.cn  ar.a 


108 
637 


Vocaticnal-'i\icr.nic:il   { ncludinq 
business  ai  d  conunorcial)  334 


Leisure  ^r.o  ffeci'i^aticnjii 

Honie  YZcor.c^     .  anu  Parent 
£aac£.ticr- 


156 


244 


157 
977 

441 
0 

293 
446 


1964-6'i      1970-71  Percentage 

Increase 


45 
42 

32 

88 
83 


3a r.  Di::>-j 


t.  .1       ^  ..4. 


J.  i?y  Judson  Bradshaw,  Director,  Adult  Education, 

.       Cnilcije  District* 


■^c:  Ax  ^'j /f:  ^opm^nt  and  parent  education  progra^ns  have 

:-ecau£c  of  the  csi:abilbi"*iaeni:  of  adult  educacion 
:,^'v:  now  nousing  dcvolopments  in  the  suburbs  and  on 
tn^  7C  ■    :     ^-^^  c^i.y.     Tho  people  wno  live  in  these  areas  are  nor 

j.f^z.-^'::^x^'^ -  i';-  school  conplerion  and  vocational  courses  as 

tz.i:  z\\        .-ou  r.Lj  ir  the  midole  of  the  c^ty.     The  employment 

or  an  f^^-.  v^w,    : l -     cooramator  for  uhe  hom*j  ^iconomics  and  parent 
.     ^-r  -  '  ...  C^l  • '//a^^jj  iV-'        zncr'^a-ie  in  courS''>s  cine. 
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Two  special  programs  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  regular 
curricuXuxn  were  the  ETP  (Education  Training  Program)  and  the  Project 
Step  Up.    Started  in  1969,  BTP  is  a  five-nonth  long  vocational 
training  program  for  unemployed  welfare  recipients  for  sub- 
professional  jobs  in  the  health  service  field.    The  training  cycle 
begins  with  two  vfeeks  of  intensive  eoonaeling  to  build  the  students' 
self  image.    Then  students  engage  in  academic  instructiont  five 
hours  a  day  for  five  weeks.    A  three  month  on-the-job  training  period 
at  a  local  hospital  ccnnpletes  the  cycle.    According  to  the  Annual 
Report,  Educational  Training  Program  (County  of  San  Diego,  1971-72), 
from  1967  to  June  1972,  1,803  persoos  had  graduated,  of  whan  1,314 
had  been  employed.    The  program  is  administered  by  the  County  Depart- 
ment of  public  Welfare,  and  the  Community  (College  District  Adult 
Education  Division.    Some  75  per  cent  of  its  costs  are  federally 
funded  and  the  remaining  25  per  cent  are  paid  by  the  county  government. 

Project  Step-bp  is  a  program  started  in  October,  1970,  "to 
facilitate  upward  economic  mobility  for  under-employed  and  uneaqployed 
adults  by  providing  training"  in  ABE  and  ESL.    The  San  Diego  Coomamity 
College  Adult  Education  Division  administered  the  program  with 
approximately  70  per  cent  federal  funds  derived  from  an  OBO  grant 
of  $814,375  for  a  two-year  period.    At  the  end  of  the  two  year  period, 
the  Adult  Education  Division  assumed  full  responsibility  for  con- 
tinuing the  project  which  included  classes  formerly  held  in  industry 
and  business  locations,  a  community  learning  center,  and  an  instruc- 
tional development  center  with  staff  training  and  multi-media  studio 
facilities.    From  October  1970  when  the  program  began  until  Septe^er 
1971,  the  monthly  enrollments  fluctuated  between  153  and  300  students. 
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Tho    durational  institutions  in  Lho  S;in  Piucjo  area  are 
joininq  toqcther  with  the  public  library  and  the  San  Diego  Model 
Citica  Program  in  developing  a  comprehensive  adult  center 
vviiich       11    jjvc  educational/  vocational  and  cultural  programs  from 
t!:  »  b.i  ic  education  l^vel  through  the  level  of  post  graduate 
cour//-f;,     i'inanciai  support  is  beting  provided  by  the  cooperating 
int^t  1 1  u*^  nns ,  the  city  government ,  the  Model  Cities  Program^  and 
vocafiorhil   .ducation  funding. 

The  .  orc-^ntagcs  of  adult  students  enrolled  in  each  of  eight 
curricular   u'oas  from  1964*65  through  1972-7  3  is  shovm  in  Table  I-^IS. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  to  be  seen  in  this  table  is  the 
relative  stability  of  the  pattern  of  enrollment  over  the  nine 
acadomir  yoar:^  even  though  the  averaae  daily  attendance  increased 
98.5  per  cent,  the  average  nwnthly  enrollment  increased  75.5  per 
c<?nt ,  and  t.io  cunuliitive  annual  enrollment  increased  107#8  per  cent* 

Uradsnav/  stated  that  the  adult  education  program  is  growing 
^is  i  ipidlv   IS  the  people  of  San  Diego  accept  it.     The  budget  is 
rui  li  on  m  o.itlmatcd  teacher  student  ratio  jf  \i20,  which  is  the 
"I  r  V.  n"  i)oijitp     The  Board  has  approved  the  level  of  support 

for   idulL  Q'Aucali      v;hicii  has  bocii  recommended  by  the  Deputy  Superin- 
t^n<}?  1*  rrf  ti.c  Sr^n  Dieqo  Community  College  District.     The  Jtoard  has 
!in^   yo'.   re- j  i  ctod  any  fund  requests  for  adult  education. 

vocational  education  program  one  teacher  is  provided 
fr»r  o.n^i  ^>2'^  >/oekiy  student  contact  hours  based  on  attendance  during 
tno  third  v;.j(K  of  tno  semester.     Two  kinds  of  programs  are  oftered 
ir.  ^^oc'i*  :   :i  t !  ^^lir-a'^icn.     The  fir?;t   ^3       -hort  .  ontry*level  program 
which  is  intond?a  to  i>arve  the  disadvantaged  adult  who  is  older  than 
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the  regular  itudont,  who  needs  a  job,  who  is  likely  to  be  on  welfare 
and  who  is  not  prepared  to  enter  a  long^  term  program.    The  longer 
!)rograms>  lead  to  a  certificate  at  the  ei^  of  one  year  or  a  degree 
at  the  ond  of  two  years,  but  only  those  who  have  a  high  school 
diploma  arc  admitted  to  the  degree  program.    A  placement  officer 
prepares  students  for  employment  interviews.    Following  the  hiring 
of  the  placement  officer  placea^nt  increased  by  about  50  per  cent. 

In  th<::  Vocational  Ekiucation  Plan  for  the  San  Oiego  Craaaiunity 
Collofjc  District  it  was  estimated  that  for  1973-74  there  would  be 
an  unduplicated  anrollment  of  3,484  other  than  d.i:*ined  adults  and 
3  7,580  defined  adults  in  the  adult  program.     Purth'  r,  it  was 
cstimatod  that  there  would  be  2,747  e:irollments  :r.  the  special 
instructional  programs  for  the  disadvantaged;  267  adult  enrollments 
in  the  program  for  the  handicapped;  and  6,862  adult  enrollments  in 
consumer  and  home  meiking  education  for  persons  in  economically 
depressed  areas.    Twenty-one  courses,  five  of  them  bilingual,  are 
conducted  in  clothing;  six  courses  in  consumer  education,  ten 
coursis  in  food  and  nutrition,  and  twenty-one  courses,  one  bilingual, 
in  parent  education. 

Financing^ 

Financial  Support 

Over  the  period  covered  by  this  study  both  the  expenditures 
and  tiie  income  received  for  adult  education  have  increased  dramati- 
cally. As  shown  in  Table  1-19,  income  for  adult  education  in  1964-65 

^Information  in  this  section  is  based  on  the  annual  California 
State  department  of  Education  Form  J-51,  Report  of  Incong  and 
Kxp^nditnres  for  Classes  for  Adults,  submitted  by  the  Unified  School 
District  in  1^65  and  1968,  and  by  the  Community  College  District  in 
1965  and  1971. 
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Attriniitt  4l  lor. 
Clfliicif i<«4  i^ii.^riijs  at 

AdministrA* ion 
Oth».<r  RxpnnH-  h  of 

AiiaiinistrAi  ir>n 

TuTAf. 


TABLE  1*19 

ivsLiG  sanoLS,  collegia,  a-b  bot»«-* 

Sl^f      if?f"'         ^  »»»if»«l  school 


41.778.W 


i.YtT.M 

170.27 
2,8M.9S 


M,«4S.67 
4a,S«S.37 

8.979.39 
6C.190.39 


17.C49.3S 
59.736.24 

17.734.44 
93.123.03 


I»ISTK'J*.'rit»?i 
Ccrlifie-Jt  'd  .'lUrios  of 
litMtrustto". 

Prijictrar'  Sjlartoa  117 

tt'di-fteffc*  F.Iatioa  997 
Other  Ccrtif  ic.-»tv.<J  Salariait 
Of  Instruct  itiM  122 
Cla<!Sific.l  Siiaries 
Of  :n«tructipn  149 
Tbxtbookt  5 
Oi!i«r  SookR  3 
OUMr  txpenses  of 

iRStruotion  47 
lOTAL 


.238.87 
.840.8) 
.906.11 


3.571.7* 
1.190.77 
50.241.72 


120.810.66 
41.231.60 
fM.148.&3 


164.682.00 
1.332.597.54 


,392.30       5.827. 12       IM.219.42  158.926.59 


.294.92 
.015.35 
.203.52 


.199.03 
.091.63 


0,791.73 
0 
0 

I.74S.79 
74.568.92 


SALTS  SERV  ICSS 

Otrtif ieated  SAtarioa 

of  Maltli  f^srsonnel 
Claaaifiod  Salaries  of 

Baalth  taraennei 
^Utor  Cj^ensaa  of  BealUi 

fiazviees 

TOTAi 


159.086. 6S 
$,01S.3S 
3.203.52 

90.944.82 
1.4M.660.5S 


231.464.85 
6.109.71 
2.740.08 

67.051.30 
2.017.897.19 


1.386. 04 
332.9C 

49.60 
1.768.80 


«Ct.73 
IS.Ot 


1.8S4.77 
346.84 


• 


<»BHATZO{f  OF  PXANT 
Classified  Salaries  for 

Operation  of  Mant 
Other  Eirrensea  for 
(^ration  of  Plant 
TOTAL 


3?.557.65       4.882.73  44.241.38 


13.160.53 
52.718.18 


MAiilTEKANCe  OP  PLAllT 

Clasaified  Salaries  for 

Plaa*:  Maintenance 
8cplac«»snt  ^f  Equipment 
Other  Ei^ensaB  for  Plant 
Maintenance 
TOTAt 


1.295.88 
7.978.61 


16.456.41 
60.697.79 


3«.392.48 

17.309.35 
53.701.83 


2.500.81 
1.124.86 

2.015.83 
6.0'1.50 


899.86 
374.91 

625.32 
1.900.09 


3.800.67 
1.499.77 

2.641.15 
7. 941. 59 


4.180.64 
2.540.44 

2.905.20 
9.626.28 


District  Contr iLutiona  for 
Certtf icatfd  r.-nployee 
ftetlrensftt 
District  Oontrt»<iit)ons  for 
Classified  Opio/ce 
Retirement 
Other  Find  Charges 
TOTAL 


36.0C4.15  1.866.01 


Total  Current  Exr^cnsos  of 
Edt,*»ation  in  Classes 
for  Adults 

Cai^ital  Outlay  Costs  of 
^ttipment  Purchased 
for  Use  Only  in 
Classes  for  Adults 

TOTAL  EXPEfJDIl'' ftps, 
CLASSfS  rCr»  AU-JLTS 


21,197.10 
31.196.36 
8S,4<i7.61 


X. 536. 57 
X.229.87 
4.6)2.49 


37.910.16 


22.733.67 
32.426.33 
•3.090.06 


45,151.81 


33,005.13 
42,554.51 
120,711.45 


1.604.382.96      92,450.41    1,496,833.37  2,297,058.78 


CMMfiity 
Cblle40S 


13,443.00 

2,761.00 

100,551.97 
116,755.97 


3,888.96 


Total  £s|>cr.di,t-jrc3  per 
unit  •  ADA 


1,608,271.94 


•  3,888.96  2.260.51 

92,450.41    1,700,722.35     3,399,319. 29 


'oatd  tav.cn  froj*  reports  (J*S1) 


519.91 

•tttaiitted  to  aMt*  offiees. 


226,442.70 
2,243,676.21 

373,975.26 

456,745.70 
25,017.79 
2,637.68 

241,149.14 
3,682,197.18 


9 
0 


60,524.99 

85,906.16 
146,430.55 


15,856.77 
279.20 

11,019.11 
27,155.08 


44,839.99 


75,267.43 

196,337.75 

316,445.17 


4.288.983.95 

214,928.04 
4,503,911.99 
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amounted  to  approximatoly  $1.7  million.    By  1970-71,  the  amount 
had  risen  some  164  per  cent  to  $4.5  million.    The  largest  category 
of  «.»xpendituros,  administration  and  instruction,  increased  146 
pc?r  cent  during  the  eight  year  period  from  SI. 5  million  to  $3.7 
million. 

The  bulk  of  financial  support  throughout  the  period  was  state 
monies  allocated  on  the  basis  of  units  of  average  daily  attendance  ' 
reported.   (See  Table  1-20.)  Federal  support  was  minimal  until  toward 
the  end  of  the  period  when  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  ESEA, 
Title  111  funds  became  the  largest  catogotical  grants  for  adult 
oducation. 

The  income  data  show  an  increase  in  the  total  funds  available 
from  all  sources  to  support  adult  education  of  164.8  per  cent  from 
1964-65  Lo  1970-71.    During  the  same  period  the  cumulative  annual 
enrollment  increased  52.0  per  cent,  showing  that  the  district's 
income  for  adult  education  was  increasing  at  a  much  more  rapid" 
rate  than  was  the  number  of  adults  being  served. 

According  to  the  J-51  Reports,  while  administrative  costs  of 
adult  education  grew  by  76  per  cent  during  the  eight  year  period, 
costs  of  inDtruction  increased  151  per  cent.     The  relative  proportion 
of  ndministrative  costs  to  the  total  program  costs  declined.  In 
1964-65,  with  adult  education  offered  by  both  the  community  college 
and  the  unified  school  district,  administration  expenditures  repre- 
sentee' eleven  per  cent  of  the  total  budget.     In  1970-71,  adminis- 
trntivo  expenditures  represented  three  per  cent  of  the  total  budget. 


o 
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TABLE  1-20 

coKrAi'.%Tivfi  vKStm  ron  sfixem  vcmis  rofi  tks  oibbo 


.or 


Total 


Italficd  School 
Pictrict 


V9t«r«nfl  CduTdtion  317.00 
economic  O;  ;Hirt unity  Act  ~ 
Otfiet-  0 

TOTAl.  M7.W 


0 


S17.00 
0 

317.00 


4M.00 

mm 

4M.04> 


gttjufAl  Inc^ir';^  f^fv  MNMd  from 

IfocAt&on  il  i  ducat  ion  Act 

CM:  oiBlc  Ot  i>ortunity  Act 
S{^*eiAl  Conlr<«ct8 
Other 
TOTAL 


loMl.M 


l€«662«0O 


ft  ate  tficore 

Principal  A{  fv^rtionmnt 
Resident  "Alultr- 
teftidmt  'Ctftvr  than 
Defined  Ad-jit^s*' 
Mm^RmidMt  Stodmts 
Spoeial  Atlowanccft 
^wi  relief  -  business 
tta  relief  -  ifiMiie  oi^nerfi 
Allowaneee  for  Ekcoss 

l^atimal  r'lu4Tation  Aid 
Otiier  <ReaX  r^t3te) 
TOTAL 


412,587.00     14«n0.00  4M,«37.00 


1,557,930.00 


344,448«00 
0 


0 

4,543.00 
0 

783,777.00 


5,750.00 
375«00 


0 

3,9M.87 
1,740.00 
25,073.57 


373,388.00 
375.00 


0 

7,400.87 
1,740.00 
808,850.87 


Local  Xncor« 


1,557,980.00 


District  7i*Ko^  -  (Interest? 
Sale  of  rquipnv?nt  and  Sjp|.lies 

{Otcol^'te  Mct-V^i)  4.75 
Adult  Ed'JcatAon  fees  44,128. 3J 

Moa-J^sitent  *^tudent  fees  738.52 

iO, 291.71 

TOTAL  59,143,28 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4.75 
48,128.30 

7J8.52 
10,291,71 
59,163.28 


52,747.00 
921.00 
7,218.00 
80,784.00 


1970-71 
Colle^ 


1,051.00 
484,010.74 

1,718,00 
489,579.74 


104,873.50 

354,013.09^ 
47,915.8«^ 
510,502.25 


1,011.370.00 

1,435,574,00 
3,909,00 

mm 

O.OOO.M 

ft.iti.n 


2,S<S,»62.S1 


33,33S.17 


52,012.50 

ss7.n 

3,596.02 
•9,531.57 


TOTAL  DESIf;  ;AT!:0  SiiCZMZ  84I«2S7.28 
OiMKHAL  INC.  IK  765, 014, 6« 

TflTAt  IKCOH^  1. SOS, 271. 94 


25,073.17  8<fl,33t.25 
<7, 376.14  832,391.20 
93,459.41  1,700,722.35 


DeBiqnat.eii  Jncnc  per  * 

anit  -  AOA  194.10 

Oe<i0»l  jflcocKj  f^r  unit  -  170,09 
ADA 


l,fi56,03«.0O 
643,283.00 
2,299,319.00 


3,025,576.07 
860,335.92 
6,503.911.99 


141. CI 
378.99 


335.11 
554.99 


313.00 
123.00 


542.62 
129.60 


Data  tMker,  ftca  report.  <J-51)  Mteittcd  to  OtM.  ome«s. 
^8fiMi«l  cotitrwta  include  854,668  fro.  .BE        81,167  Irm  mil. 


x-£d  BEST  CCPY  AVAIUBU 

Extant  of  Fc'dor:.!  support  and  Basis  of  ?cv.T>rnr. 

Federal  support  of  adult  education  in  1964-65  was  minisial  in 
comparison  with  what  followed  in  subsequent  years.    By  1970-71,  22 
per  cent  of  the  total  income  accrued  to  the  community  college 
district  for  adult  education  originated  with  the  federal  govemraent. 
The  largest  category  of  federal  funding  in  1970-71  was  approximately 
$487,000  in  Economic  Opportunity  Act  nonies,  directly  allocated  oy 
the  federal  government.    Some  $256,000  of  federal  monies  also  were 
allocated  via  tne  State  Department  of  Education  for  "special  con- 
tracts'* which  included  "Project  Step-Up,"  a  program  designed  to 
improve  the  employnent  skills  of  entry-level  workers.    MDTA  funds: 
for  1970-71  totalled  approximately  $197,000.    Designated  on  the 
annual  report  as  "other  federal  income  received  from  state  sources," 
ABE  amounted  to  about  $55,000  and  WIN  amounted  to  $3,000.  According 
to  McCune,  Federal  funds  for  ABE  covered  only  one  third  of  the 
costs  of  the  ABE  program  in  San  Diego. 

Impact  of  Federal  Funds 

Because  cf  the  already  established  system  of  state  apportion- 
ment for  adult  education,  the  addition  of  federal  monies  have  allowed 
San  Oiego  adult  educators  to  invest  in  extra  features  designed  to 
enhance  the  program.     In  the  words  of  Associate  Director  of  Adult 
Education,  rioyd  McCune,  "ABE  has  enabled  us  to  provide  community 
aides,  instructional  aides,  and  multi-media  equipment."    He  added: 

ABE  has  enabled  ua  to  fund  the  bilingual  supervisors  who  have 
headed  suoervision  and  recruitment  and  supervision  of  ESL 
teachers,"  We've  used  our  ABE  money  strictly  for  added  clerical 
and  community  aid.    We  have  not  increased  the  full-time  adminis- 
trators,   ^.ne  A3S  money  has  enabled  us  to  provide  better  service, 
;ic.ttC'r  ecuirifi^snt,  better  textbooks,  and  a  much  richer  program.-^ 

1 Interview  with  Floyd  McCune,  Associate  Director,  Adult  Educa- 
tion and  Community  Services,  San  Diego  Community  College  District, 
pY^i  Diego,  California,  November  14,  1972. 
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The  Super intondent  of  the  San  Diego  Unified  School  District 
believes  that  without  Federal  guidelines  for  the  use  of  Federal 
financial  support  of  adult  education  there  ifould  be  a  decline  in 
and  a  deterioration  of  adult  progrmos  for  disadvantaged  people. 
Because  the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged  have  little  political  clout 
in  their  cosBsunities  it  seem  likely  that  prograns  to  serve  this 
segsient  of  socioty  would  be  decimihasised  or  terminated  if  there 
were  no  Federal  regulations  to  insure  the  contin  aation  of  such 
programs. 

Extent  of  State  Support  and  Basis  of  Payment 

As  mentioned  above,  througiwut  this  period  state  monies  remained 
the  largest  single  source  of  funds  for  adult  education.    In  1964-65 
the  amount  was  48  per  cent  of  the  total  funds  spent  on  adult  edu- 
cation.   In  1970-71,  state  funds  represented  56  per  cent  of  the  total. 

« 

The  rise  in  state  funds  reflects  larger  enrollments  as  well  as 
higher  rates  of  return  for  units  of  ADA  generated  by  the  adult 
program  once  it  had  been  transferred  from  the  unified  school  district 
to  the  consnunity  college  district. 

Under  recent  legislation  which  was  allegedly  initiated  by 
legislators  from  San  Francisco  it  is  now  possible  to  use  adult 
edt^ation  enrollment  in  justifying  the  conmunity  college  building 
program.    Aided  by  this  law  the  San  Diego  Community  College  District 
plans  to  build  five  day  centers  for  adult  edtt<^atl<m.    This  legis- 
lation appears  to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  adult  education 
programming  for  the  community  colleges. 
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Extent  of  student  Fees  for  Adult  Kducation  Prouraas 

Tuition  is  not  charged  for  academic  education^  English  and 
citizonship  for  foreigners,  or  vocational  courses.    Students  who 
enroll  in  courses  for  "cultural  appreciation"  are  expected  to  pay 
tuition  sufficient  to  cover  the  local  costs  of  the  courses,  stu- 
dents younger  than  21  years  of  age  are  exempt  by  state  law  from 
paying  fees  for  any  course.    The  amount  of  funds  raised  by  charging 
tuition  increased  28  per  cent  during  the  el^t  year  period  from 
approximately  $49,000  in  1964-65  to  $63,000  in  1970-71.  Tuition 
was  charged  for  approximately  20  per  cent  of  all  classes;  however, 
tuition  was  equivalent  to  three  per  cent  of  total  income  in  1964-65 
and  1967-68  and  two  per  cent  of  the  total  income  in  1970-71. 

Override  Taxes 

Under  the  Unified  School  District  sponsorship  there  was  an 
attempt  to  avoid  the  use   'f  the  ten  cent  permissive  override  adult 
education  t-ix.    Adult  education  was  supported  through  Income  raised 
by  the  general  tax  rate  and  from  State  support.    As  ^e  adult  edu- 
cation program  became  more  visible  within  the  community  college, 
whicli  was  itself  becoming  increasingly  independent  of  the  Unified 
District  tli*^  desirability  of  increasing  the  visibility  of  the  level 
of  aduit  education  income  also  increase.    It  is  an  unusual  turn 
of  nvent?  that  now  that  there  no  longer  is  a  permissive  override 
tax  for  adult  education,  the  adult  program's  income  has  returned  to 
its  earlier  loss  apparent  status. 

In  the  :ast  two  years  the  adult  education  permissive  override 
tax  was  assessed  at  7.6  and  7.2  cents.    The  operating  expenses  of 
the  program  for  the  first  year  without  the  permissive  override  was 
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estimated  at  10.2  cents.    BeoHusa  aost  of  the  2.8  cent  increase 
was  the  Adult  Education  Division's  share  of  a  lease  tax  which  had. 
not  proviously  been  regarded  as  inoose  this  increase  was  more 
apparent  than  real. 

The  Community  College  District  follows  a  policy  of  not  using 
local  taxes  to  support  personal  Inprovemsnt  courses.    For  the  rest 
of  the  adult  education  prograa  approximately  $1.00  of  local  tax 
money  is  used  to  support  each  six  student  contact  hours  of  instruc- 
tion.   Accordingly  individuals  who  take  personal  improves^nt  courses 
are  charged  tuition  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  for  each  six  hours  of 
instruction  they  are  to  receive. 

The  Adult  Education  Divlsi^  of  the  Community  College  District 
has  expanded  considerably  from  1970-71  to  1972-73  as  is  shown  by 
the  amounts  expend«;d  in  1970-71  and  appropriated  in  1972-73.  For 
the  l!)73-74  academic  year  the  amount  budgeted  rose  again  appro- 
ciaMy  so  that  7S.5  per  cent  more  money  was  budgeted  for  the  current 
year  than  was  spent  in  1970-71,  as  is  shown  in  Table  1-21. 

The  Community  College  District  has  used  the  community  services 
tax  for  four  years,  beginning  at  the  level  of  1.2  cents,  then  4.9 
cents,  then  5.0  cents  and  4.7  cents  for  1973-74.     In  the  Unified 
School  District  the  community  services  override  is  4.2  cents  for 
1073  bringincj  the  total  community  services  tax  to  8.9  cents. 

In  tho  San  Diego  area  about  two-thirds  of  the  incoiBe  from 
the  ounununity  services  override  tax  has  been  used  for  capital 
improvements.    This  situation  has  con^  about  for  at  least  two  main 
rcasont.;     il)  since  the  mid  50's  the  District  has  been  struggling 
to  provide  capital  improvements  and  has  had  to  do  so  with  inadequate 
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fundln<j  from  other  sources,  and  (2)  the  School  District  has  had 
an  agrtjonrent  with  the  City  of  San  Oiego  nAich  gives  the  City  the 
responsibility  for  providing  recreational  pxograats  and  the  staff 

to  opcratQ  them. 

Or^^anizat  ion  of  Conrnmnity  Services 

Charles  w.  Patrick,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Sem  Diego 
Comniunity  College  District,  explained  the  way  coasnunlty  services 
has  been  and  the  way  it  will  be  handled  in  San  Diego.    The  Unified 
School  District  and  the  Conaunity  College  District  aay  each  levy 
a  five  cent  permissive  tax  for  coaraunity  services.    O^ese  funds 
may  bo  used  to  support  any  activity  other  than  classes  for  i^lch 
stato  apportionment  is  being  received* 

Until  1973-74  the  Director  of  Adult  Education  was  also  the 
Diroctor  of  Community  Services  although  his  function  was  coordinative 
rather  than  administrative.    His  responsibility  was  to  collect 
requests  from  each  community  college  and  adult  school  and  to 
establish  a  priority  of  needs.    The  coaniunity  service  directorship 
is  being  given  to  the  Director  of  Public  Information  who  will 
receive  requests  from  both  the  public  schools  and  the  community 
colleges.    It  is  intended  that  the  community  service  program  be 
pi  mned  more  on  the  basis  of  COTBninlty  needs  and  less  on  the  Instl-  ' 
tutional  sponsors.    The  consRuilty  colleges  and  the  adult  schools  in 
cheir  respective  areas  will  get  together  to  plan  both  the  cmninlty 
services  and  the  adult  education  programs  for  their  area. 

In  the  adult  schools  coBumnity  services  money  has  been 
utiliz'jd  to  support  outreach  to  the  caaaunlty,  testing,  coordination, 
^public  information  and  television  for  which  no  as^rtloni&ent  Is 
i^ollected. 
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! n  t:     Lt.iiicd  ochool  i)istrict  community  services  funds  have 
:."r*^  xiy.  i1  '   r   M.  '.nq  for  the  .?tnff  to  keep  the  school  open  after 
houts,  to  pftividti  noon  door  suuorvislon  for  elcn^ntary  and  secondary 
j'chool::,  At-.^i  aftornoon  parent  involven^nt  classes  in  the  schools. 

la  rho  evening  colloqe  community  services  imsney  has  been 
usv'd  to  employ  a  television  coordinator. 

satisfactory  explanation  was  uncovered  for  the  reason  the 
California  State  Legislature  removed  the  categorical  permissive 
overrido  La:*  of  tien  cent  for  adult  education  and  retained  the  five 
<'cnt  pormis.^ivc  override  for  community  services.     It  was  suggested, 
however,  tl.at  ^he  cchool  districts  were  pleased  to  have  the  income 
without  the  categorical  restriction  to  adult  education.    They  were 
not  in  favcr  of  having  the  five  cent  coaiminity  services  tax  merged 
with  the  general  levy  because  once  those  funds  got  into  the  district 
with  no  categorical  restrictions,  the  unions  could  very  well  work 
to  have  those  funds  applied  to  salary  increases. 

Teaching  Staff 

.Jud.^o  i  i?radshaw  estimated  that  in  1972-7  3  85  per  cent  of  the 
A3K  teacii^      employed  by  the  Community  College  District  had  come 
from  or  wore  still  engaged  in  elementary  or  secondary  teaching,  five 
per  cent  had  come  from  the  Peace  Corps,  ax^  ten  per  cent  had  come 
from  .^ome  other  adult  teaching  position.     The  teachers  in  the  rest 
of  thu   tdult  education  program  of  the  District  were  estimated  to 
have  come  primarily  from  business  and  indus*:ry,  60  per  cent,  with 
f  ;ie  b,ila-c,',   4u  per  cent  having  been  involved  in  teaching  in  ele- 
mcatary  and  secondary  schools. 
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Full-time  and  Part-time  Teachats 

The  number  of  adult  education  teachers  increased  by  61  per 
cent  during  the  eight  year  period,  with  full-time  ABE  teachers 
exhibiting  the  most  growth.    Bradshaw  reported  in  the  questionnaire 
that  teachers  of  ABE  subjects  rose  from  78  in  1964-65  to  135  in 
1970-71.    There  appears  to  be  a  trend  toward  more  full- time 
instructors  in  ABE  while  full-time  teachers  in  other  adult  educa- 
tion areas  showed  a  slight  decrease  for  the  period.    The  proportion 
of  ABE  teachers  to  all  adult  ^uoation  teachers  remained  fairly 
constant  throughout  the  period,  aK>roximately  13  per  cent  in  1964-65, 
XI  per  cent  in  1967-68,  and  14  per  cent  in  1970-71.    The  proportion 
of  part-tine  to  full-time  adult  education  teachers,  excluding  ABE, 
reaaincd  fairly  constant  at  approximately  24  per  cent  part  tine  to 
76  per  cent  full  tine. 

The  numbers  of  full  time  equivalent  positions  in  adult  basic 
education  and  in  other  kinds  of  adult  education  are  shown  in  Table  1-22. 
The  total  numbers  of  individuals  employed  as  full  tins  and  as  part 
tins  teachers  in  the  adult  basic  and  in  the  other  kinds  of  adult 
education  programs  is  sho%m  in  Table  1-23. 

The  increase  of  approximately  fifty  per  cent  in  full  time 
•quivalcnt  staff  positions  (other  than  regular  teaching  faculty) 
between  1964-65  and  1970-71  was  in  the  adult  education  program  other 
than  adult  basic  education,  which  remained  stable.    The  greatest 
Increase  in  staffing  was  in  counseling  and  only  one  tenth  of  a  full 
time  counseling  equivalent  was  added  to  the  adult  basic  education 
staff. 
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The  ]-.o-centagc  of  full-time  ABE  teachers  increased  nine  per- 
cent. from  1964-65  to  1970-71  while  at  the  same  time  the 
ahsoluto  numbur  :nore  than  doubled.    Overall,  the  total  nunber  of 
to.ichors  was  increasing  at  less  than  one-half  the  rate  of  increase 

ni"  th.    ful  '-timc  ABE  teachers, 

IL^Ufi-^..  jjld  '^qualifications  of  TeachGra 

ivvichrrs  must  have  credentials  which  qualify  them  to  teach  in 
a  ju:ii  ;r  colleqc  adult  education  program.     Prior  to  January  1,  1971, 
^lil  nduit  -Jucation  teachers  were  required  to  possess  one  of  the 
followin.T  kinds  of  credentials:    General  Secondary,  Adult  Education, 
standard  Designated  Subjects,  or  junior  college,    following  January 
1,  1)71,  to.ichers  were  required  to  have  one  of  the  following: 
C'ommunU-  College  Instructor,  Community  College  Limited  Services, 
ConuTiun-ty  CoUoqe  Soecial  Limited  Services,  or  a  local  Community 
Coiio'^  CGrtificate  of  Qualifications  for  Adult  Classes.  These 
r..<-uit--meiit<?  apply  equally  for  ABE  instructors  despite  the  level  of 
instruction  involved. 

'i  vi  Uir-clor  of  the  Division  of  Adult  Education  attempts  to 
h.,ve  af  proxirr.atGlv  nnc-third  of  the  adult  education  teaching  hours 
produc'l  by  contractual  teachers.     This  cadre  is  considered  essential 
to  provide  leadership  and  training.    With  two-thirds  of  the  teaching 
h'  urs  producer  bv  part-time  appointments,  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
1  'Josiroble  degree  of  flexibility  in  that  son^  teachers  may  not  be 
ko:>t  on  if  interest  in  t'-eir  area  of  expertise  declines  and  other 
pcrr.ons  may  be  employed  to  teach  in  those  areas  in  which  interest 
ha.i  developed  or  may  be  expanding.    Nevertheless  the  percentage 
turnovor  nf  ^he  teaching  staff  has  fallen  to  about  ten  per  cent. 
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a  level  which  may  indicate  a  fairly  consistent  pattern  of  activity. 

Hourly  wages  paid  to  adult  education  teachers  in  San  Diego 
coapare  favorably  with  other  adult  education  salaries  in  California 
but  have  remained  lower  than  the  hourly  income  for  teaching  for  other 
coraaunity  college  teachers  for  a  number  of  reasons.    It  is  widely 
believed  that  teaching  in  adult  education  is  only  a  part-time  job, 
undertaken  to  supplement  some  other  source  of  income,  to  provide 
satisfaction  in  teaching  a  subject  or  skill  that  is  intrinsically 
satisfying  or  simply  to  perform  a  community  service.    The  surplus 
of  teachers  willinc  to  work  for  the  existing  wages  paid  in  adult 
education  tends  to  keep  the  teachers  in  a  weak  bargaining  position. 
The  number  of  full-time  teachers  is  relatively  small  and  they  are 
not  sufficiently  organized  to  exert  effective  bargaining  power. 

staff  Training 

The  Community  College  District  has  conducted  training  programs 
for  its  adalt  education  teachers,  particularly  those  working  in  ABE 
and  ESL.    Such  activity  was  conducted  by  the  college  using  district 
funds  for  support  before  federal  aid  became  availeU>le. 

Bradsh^w  also  described  the  wprk  of  the  San  Diego  State  Uni- 
versity in  the  field  of  adult  education.    Adult  education  credit 
courses  are  now  offered  through  the  Extension  Division  of  the  Uni- 
versity.   They  deal  with:     (1)  techniques  and  methods,  (2)  philosophy 
and  history  of  education,  (3)  psychological  development  of  adults, 
and  (4)  administration  and  finance  in  adult  education.    An  a<iialt 
education  workshop  is  also  given. 

The  California  Council  for  Adult  Education  also  conducts  two- 
day  conferences  m  each  of  seven  regions.  State  ABB  funds  stay  be  used 
EHJC underwrite  the  costs  of  participation  by  teachers  in  these  workshops* 
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r<^qar'l  to  nalaries,  no  distinction  was  made  between  ABE 
and       iff  idult  .jducation  teacncrs.     Minimum  hourly  wage  for  part- 
time  t MChcrr-  waa  $7.<^1  and  the  maximum  wage  was  $10.40.  These 
figures  represented  increases  of  31  per  cent  and  55  per  cent, 
respect ivoly,  above  the  1964-6  5  wages.    The  rate  of  wage  increase 
observed  from  1964-65  to  1967—38  did  not  noticeably  change  for  the 
poriod  between  1967-68  and  1970-71.    Full-time  or  contract  teachers 
had  a  salary  range  of  $6,849  to  $9,360  in  1970-71. 

It  seomo  to  bo  und'>r stood  that  teachers  in  the  adult  education 
program  arc  paid  at  a  lower  hourly  rate  than  are  teachers  employed 
in  the  regular  academic  community  college  programs.    This  practice 
is  justified  by  the  administrators  of  the  Coaanunity  College  on  the 
.frounds  that  there  is  less  money  available  per  teacher  in  adult 
oducatioi.  than  there  i.?  for  conventional  Community  College  classes. 

;  nch  iriult  school  with  400  or  n»re  units  of  ADA  has  a  full-time 
conn lor .    Two  adult  schools  have  only  a  single  counselor  but  most 
have  two  and  tho  Skill  Center  and  San  Diego  Adult  School  have  three. 
There  are  also  two  area  counselors  who  are  available  to  work  with 

career  counselors. 

Advi  nory  Conini  ttoos 

!;ach  adult  school  has  a  citizen  advisory  committee  although 
KoHKi  aro  not  vory  active  and  may  only  meet  annually.    In  one  case 
the  alunni  of  the  adult  school  comprise  an  advisory  committee  which 
h.in  been  particularly  active. 
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Competition^  Cooperation  and  Collaboration 


For  over  twenty  years  there  have  been  a  number  of  publicly 
supported  educational  institutions  which  have  been  involved  in 
providing  adult  education  opportunities  to  the  residents  of  the  San 
Diego  area.    For  much  of  that  time  an  informal  organization  of 
adult  eaucation  administrators  from  those  institutions  has  func- 
tioned.   Although  the  original  group  had  essentially  disintegrated 
fay  1967,  it  has  been  reborn  and  has  been  stimulated  by  State 
legislation  dealing  with  coordination  in  adult  education.  Although 
the  reborn  group  has  not  yet  achieved  a  great  deal,  the  arrangement 
which  has  been  developed  between  the  San  Diego  Unified  School 
District  and  the  San  Diego  Community  College  Diftrict  is  worthy  of 
note. 

The  San  Diego  Regional  Committee  on  Continuing  Education  was 
developed  in  1950  by  Kenneth  Imel,  who  was  Director  of  Eictension 
at  the  University  of  California  in  San  Diego  and,  simultaneously, 
part-time  director  of  the  adult  education  division  of  the  San  Diego 
Unified  School  District.    The  Committee  included  the  extension 
service  of  the  State  College  and  some  libraries.    According  to 
Bradshaw  the  Committee  was  supposed  to  meet  quarterly,  but  s^etings 
were  not  held  that  regularly.    By  1967  the  Conmiittee  had  nearly 
expired. 

When  Bradshaw  was  named  Director  of  Adult  Education  in  1970 
the  Superintendent  asked  him  to  revive  the  Committee.    The  name  was 
changed  to  the  Regional  Council  for  Continuing  Education.  It 
•included  the  deans  of  continuing  education  of  the  coammnity  colleges 
serving  the  County,  the  principals  of  the  adult  high  schools  in  the 
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County f  the  t^xtonnjun  doans  of  San  Diego  State  University  and  of  the 
University  of  California  in  San  Diego ^  and  their  counterparts  at 
United  Statt..-.  inLcrnaLioaai  University. 

()n  Juno  13 «  1973  the  San  Diego  Regional  Connittee  on  Continuing 
Education  sent  a  memorandum  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  the  Chancellor  of  the  California  Community  Colleges^  pre- 
senting an  annual  report.    The  memorandum  gave  the  dates  and  loca- 
tions of  four  meetings  which  had  been  held  by  the  Conniittee  and 
listed  the  foliov/ing  educational  institutions  as  represented  on 
the  committee. 

Adult  ;;chooIa  Colleges  and  Universities 

Coronado  Adult  School  Grossmont  College,  El  Cajon 

tiscondido  Adult  School  Mira  Costa  College,  Oceanside 

Grossmont  Adult  Schools,  Palomar  College,  San  Marcos 

including  Southwestern  College,  Chula  Vista 

Helix  San  Diego  Community  Colleges, 

El  Cajon  Evening  College  Division 

Mt.  Miguel  California  State  University,  San 

Mar  Vista  Adult  School  Diego,  Extension  Division 

Poway  Adult  School  University  of  California,  San  Diego 

Sweetwater  Adult  School  Division 

San  Diego  Community  Colleges,  United  States  International  Uni- 

Division  of  Adult  Schools  versity,  San  Diego 

Midway  Adult  School 

Patrick  Henry  Adult  School 

North  Shores  Adult  School 

Hoover-Crawford  Adult  School 

Snyder  Continuation  School 
San  Diequito  Adult  School 

The  San  Dioqo  County  Department  of  Education  was  also  repre- 
sented on  the  Committee, 

The  memo  stated  that  a  subcommittee  had  looked  into  the  purpose, 
structure  and  function  of  the  organization  and  had  reported  that 
fi<?ntimoft  favored  having  an  informal,  loosely  structured  group  whose 
purr>ose  would  be  to  exchange  in  for  "nation,  to  develop  personnel  con- 
tacts, and  to  have  the  potential  for  joint  efforts  when  needed.  No 
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clear  agreement  had  eoterged  regarding  membership  of  the  consnittee. 
Some  favored  opening  it  to  anyone  with  administrative  responsi- 
bilities in  continuing  education  and  others  felt  it  should  be 
limited  to  directors  and  chief  administrative  officers.    The  quali- 
fications for  membership  had  not  been  resolved  at  the  time  the 
report  was  drafted. 

six  issues  were  mentioned  in  the  memorandum  as  illustrative 
of  the  concerns  the  conmittee  had  discussed  during  the  year: 

1.  Cooperative  advertising  of  continuing  education  for  all 
of  the  institutions  in  the  county. 

2.  Development  of  academic  calendars  so  that  all  the  insti- 
tutions would  have  a  cosanon  one. 

3.  Exploration  of  ways  of  meeting  a  need  for  a  single  coopera- 
tively used  facility  for  offering  continuing  education  classes  by 
all  the  institutions. 

4.  Expansion  of  the  cooperative  use  of  the  T.V.  facilities 
and  instructional  media  programs  of  some  of  the  institutions 
represented  on  the  committee. 

5.  Competition  for  adult  students  presented  by  private, 
proprietary,  non-accredited  post  high  school  institutions. 

6.  Pending  and  enacted  state  legislation  with  implications 
for  the  members  of  the  Regional  Committee. 

It  seems  that  the  work  which  had  been  done  over  the  previous 
score  of  years  by  the  San  Diego  Regional  Committee  on  Continuing 
Education  had  not  succeeded  in  building  up  a  history  of  productive 
cooperatior  among  the  institutions  engaged  in  adult  education  in  the 
San  Diego  region  and  so  the  newly  formed  Regional  Council  for  Con- 
tinuing Education  had  to  begin  its  work  as  though  nothing  had  been 
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done  prcfv:  w>;:;;ly.     Inasmuch  as  the  Council  has  a  legal  identity  and 
an  offic       ;  designated  function  to  perform,  as  mandated  by  the 
c;t-:*s-  -V       .     *v..;.  zoi  ^raa  coordinating  councils  for  con- 

zi.-.u'^nij  C'duc  i'. i;">n    *t  may  be  tnat  it  will  develop  into  an  effective 
itiechanic...  lor  mci c*asincj  and  improving  adult  education  opportunitiea 
in  tir*e  t'^.'in  Dx.*jo  .rod,     iiowever  such  a  prediction  would  clearly  be 
prcrntire  at  rhis  tine. 

ocnccl  DistriCt-Cc  mnunity  College  B£ilationship 

Adult  education  in  San  ^iegc^  has  a  long  history  of  association 
.^r..4  ..;  sassociatio-   with  the  coimnur.ity  college.     In  1939  the  San 
Dxj.jc  i./er.inc;  Junior  College  was  organized  as  part  of  the  Department 
of  Aou:.t  Sducatio.   administered  by  the  Unified  School  District* 
Lat  ..r  -he  Eveninr  College  program  and  the  adult  education  were 
perceived  to  be  s  -vinq  qualitatively  different  groups  of  people. 
kc<2iiid:.r.::  to  McCu.       Li  was  believed  to  bo  impossible  to  teach 
colj.cv--*j'Ound  you.  g^teri  in  the  suiae  class  with  adults  who  were 
trv-rg  :-:>  e  irn  a  ..icrh  school  diploma.     In  1952,  the  Department  of 
.-.iiuli.  ..ducation         rcraoved  from  the  Evening  College  and  attached 
to  t  c  vnxfiQd  Sc.  col  District.    Vhis  relationship  continued  until 
19o3-69  vhr.r.  tnci   .duit  education  unit  was  made  a  pa'rt  of  the 
Ccrr;i.r.it.'  Collcg:'  DxiJtrict. 

?heia  decis  ons  to  transfer  were  made  to  qualify  the  adult  edu- 
cation prov^rair.  fc:   -ircater  financial  support  from  the  state  and  to 
reduce  tne  f inane  al  support  requ^^red  from  the  local  coxoaunity. 

Financial  s  ipport  from  tne  :<tute  was  allocated  at  a  liigher 
levo.  or.co  a&ult    ducation  was  in  the  community  college;    Local  tax 
supix.rt  could  the  :  be  subsequently  adjusted.    This  move  precipitated 

o 
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.1  furor  UirMu.thoitt.  the  State  because  of  the  increase  in  funding,  per 
unit       ADA,  •^'ifhout  any  obvious  corresponding  changes  of  the 

M«-Cu  .«>  oxplainoci  that  the  Board  of  Education  in  San  Diego, 
which  h,ii  adn\inj.st"red  both  PS  and  CC,  is  not  committed  tc  any  one 
infit  Itution  in  t  ^rms  of  piricement  of  the  adult  education  program. 
Rather,  the  instituf-ional  sponsorship  which  will  bring  a  greater 
proportiori  of  State  support  and  lesser  propoirtion  of  local  financial 
support  h-is  bcon  chosen  by  the  Board  of  the  district  to  administer 
the  ndul t  oriucation  program.    State  reimbursement  was  higher  for 
CC  aJuit  education  programs  than  for  the  same  courses  when  operated 
i.<  the  rs.    Thus,  the  added  2(.ate  apportionment  provided  local  tax- 
payer relief. 

Wlicn  it  became  knovm  that  transfer  of  the  public  school  based 
program  of  adult  education  to  the  community  college  would  bring  an 
added  S'"iOO,000  in  state  funds  to  the  community,  the  Board  moved 
the  proqram  in  1968  to  the  CC.     Increased  state  funding  to  the 
district  thus  alleviated  somewhat  the  local  tax  payers,  according 
to  McCune. 

The  transfer  was  vigorously  supported  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  -ind  the  Taxpayers  Association  who,  said  McCune,  Vanted 
tho  adult  education  program  to  go  with  and  be  attached  to  the  com- 
munity collcqo  because  of  our  entry  level  occupational  training  and 
bee 1 use  of  the  ESL  and  these  things  which  they  felt  were  more  in 
lino  with  the  junior  college  program  serving  students  18  years  of 
nge  and  older.    We  can  have  better  articulation  with  adults  who 
start  at  the  beginning  and  want  to  work  their  way  up  the  educational 
laddor.**^ 


I-1C7        BEST  CC?y 

.z  .v.';^ar:>  :.i.iL  the  pruvailiny  belief  in  San  Diego  is  that 
tiii  a-icis:  .,-  about  v.'hetner  the  public  schools  or  the  coranunity 
col'.  •.  >■;         ..  aJult     ducation  proqraiti  should  be 

ba^Liu  :.n  wh-c:*  ^rr.i.igo^-rsent  will  oring  in  the  higher  level  of  state 
jjUwpcrt*    Aithc^.'/.  there  was  r.«jre  state  money  generated  per  unit 
□  f         unuer  co;.r.iur-ity  college  thun  wider  public  school  sponsorship, 
-r.o  c2  0ij0r.tt_j.n5  the  prograr  did  not  show  a  corresponding 

xr.cri.aci>-.     Ir.  fact,  the  costs  remitiried  very  nearly  the  same. 
w'cTtui.- ly  who  wagca  of  the  teachers  did  not  reflect  such  an  increase. 

..^ult  jd-cat-ivj.-i  tc;achers  on  the  whole  have  been  most  laider- 
.:i-—:.Lr.^l  i.i  .-.or.  .ivitariino'  for  a  Sulary  increase  to  make  their 
scal^TL-jd  ciqual  c  1  per  hour  basi-  to  those  of  the  full-time  academic 
liiculty  of  the  Cc-.T-aJu-ity  College, 

...o  two  districts  have  worked  together  informally  for  several 
yo  ,.rii  r  .^;^raj.r.i-  z'::ij  opcrarion  of  the  adult  education  program.  Such 
cc>-/ -cra^i  j-'  wa.s  easily  achieved  sc.  long  as  both  districts  were 

ic-vv:  ..eU   jv  uho  s.;niC  Zt^Dart;  ana  adrinistereu  by  a  sn^gle  su^^erin- 

i 

tc-r.ai- /.t.     The  Cal.rfornia  legislature  has  encouraged  the  use  of 
loc  1.L  r'-iarcnclu  t.-  ;v3ccrt,ain  the  v  ishes  of  the  voters  in  each  dis- 
trict rcj  ;irding  rhe  separation  of  the  unified  school  districts  and 
t.hL  corrL'r.^.',iuy  colj'e>;cs.     In  Novenucr/  ii^72,  the  voters  of  San  Diego 
aporcvc-c  a  pro^-^oii.-i  to  cstaciibh  cn  independent  governing  board  for 
zr.z  Jorr  iV.L  ^-z  Colio-'v.-,     Ic  was  not  until  November,  1973,  that  the 
'.c  »  o:  '  :  v.'^o  clcc  tud  and  it  was  I.ecenber  3,  when  the  new  board  held 
itw  .  ir Jt;  niect-nc"j.   ;nf.srnial  agrccrrar.ts  to  govern  the  operation  of 
adu.^!  cdiicat-on  ap  peared  to  be  leis  appropriate  with  two  separate 
i20ari..a.     yacroior-..-  an  agre-iiTient  was  developed  to  govern  the  admmis- 
i^rat-on  of  adult    -ducarion  by  tha  Jriified  School  District  and  the 

      * 

*7ntcrview   /ith  vr.onas  Goodrar.,  Superintendent,  San  Diego  Unified. 
MMiAimcnocl      ..uric-,  .^an  Diego,  Califcrr.ia,  November  20,  1973. 
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Compiunit'.   ^*oll.  <i.'  ui  ;t.  rict . Tlio  nur|>oso  of  tho  aqroomont  was  to 
'jvuir.^  that  tiic  Mro.ir.in^  v/oulcl  continue  to  bo  administered  efficiently 
au\  .".th  f'r-  i-iMimu:'!  .inou:it  of  st.ito  Hu!>port. 

i'lo  :o]lin;ina    .'.iti:nents  are  taken  from  that  agreein«nt: 

W  .v'ioai  ];ot:i  t:ic  ?an  Dieyo  Community  Colleqe  District 
(CJU)  a:id  til  '  San  Dieao  Unified  School  Distiict   (USD)  desire 
t.'>  offer  t.io  i)-;s:t  and  most  efficient  adult  education  program 
to  tiio  citjz  ns  of  San  Dieqo,  .   .   .  desire  to  avoid  needless 
tluT  1 1  cat  loji  and  unnecessary  overlap  in  the  staffing,  operation. 
And  financmq  of  adult  education  classes  and  progr2uas,  emd/ 
wiior.  ap  both  the  CCD  and  the  USD  have  tlie  expertise  and  legal 
ai  t-horit  -  to  conduct  adult  education,  vocational  and  career 
tducjtjon,  and  manpower  training  programs  to  serve  the  adult 
•-(Iricit. i on  .lo  -ds  of  the  community,  and,  whereas  there  now 
oxirts  j..  thi   (XT'  a  Division  of  Adult  Education  which  is 
np.,-r.it«^d  t'nr  i.ot  h  the  CCD  and  the  USD, 

nov. ,  therefore  the  parties  of  this  agreen«nt  do  mutually 
aqr*-'-'  a  -  follows: 

1.  The  CCD  is  presently  designated  as  the  primary  agency 
for  the  operation  of  adult  schools  and  classes  within  the 
district  boundaries  and  is  responsible  for  employing  staff, 
;;cHjuulnq  and  operating  classes,  maintaining  standards, 
furiiishinq  or  renting  facilities,  and  c«npiling  attendance 
records  and  reports  as  needed  for  State  apportionment. 

2.  The  USD  may  plan  and  conduct  instructional  programs 

to  servo  the  need.^  of  senior  high  students,  district  employees 
and  adult  groups  in  accordance  with  Education  Code  Section 
45040-45044  as  follows: 

4S04  0  -  Adult  basic  education  is  the  responsibility  of 
iiiqh   -chool  and  unified  districts  except  in  those  instances 
where-  by  mutual  agreement  the  responsibility  is  assigned  to  a 
coirununity  college  district. 

4  5041  -  The  high  school  diploma  program  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  high  school  and  unified  school  districts,  but 
courses  leading  to  a  high  school  diploma  may  be  offered  by  a 
community  college  district  pursuant  to  a  mutual  agreement. 

4  504  2  -  Vocational  and  occupational  training  and  retraining 
programs  for  adults  may  be  made  available  in  high  school, 
unified,  and  community  college  districts  by  mutual  agreesient. 

45043  -  Adult  continuing  education,  including  but  not 
United  to,  parent  education,  consun^r  education,  civic  edu- 
cation, education  in  special  fields,  and  education  in  the  arts 
and  ti.e  Humanities,  may  be  made  available  in  high  school,  uni- 
fied 'inrl  community  college  districts  bv  mutual  agreement. 

15)44  -  ''rograms  for  adults  involving  13th  and  14th  grade 
I'^v'l  cours-;  content  are  the  responsibility  of  community 
col  lo.fc  diiitricts. 


Aqreenent  Between  the  San  Diego  Community  College  District  and 
San  Dieqo  Unified  School  District  for  the  Operation  of  Adult  Education 
Proqram'j  Within  the  City  of  San  Diego,"  draft  copy,  November,  1973. 
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By  mutual  agieemunt  of  both  districts,  any  of  the  above  act -vrities 
may  be  conducted  by  chc  Adult  Division  of  the  CCD. 

3.  -n  the  use       USD  property,  after  the  facility  require- 
ments for  tht:  K-12  .)roqram  have  been  accommodated,  the  USD 
will  qiva  pr.  ori  tv        CCD  on  the  us«3  of  available  dchool 
facilities  frr  Adult  Education  purposes  and  shall  charge  a 
reasonable  n  nral  to  cover  maintenance  and  operational  costs  of 
such  use.    t:  3  CCD  will,  in  turn,  grant  the  USD  the  same 
priority  in  -ho  rental  arrangenents  and  use  of  its  facilities., 

4.  The  CCD  may  opssrate  two  types  of  adult  classes  or 
programs ; 

a.  Apportionment  Classes  -  attached  to  the  CCD. 
Attendance  will  be  credited  to  the  CCD  and  no  charge 
made  to  the  U.S.D. 

b.  Contract  Classes  -  attached  to  the  USD.  Attendance 
will  be  credited  to  the  USD,  and  the  USD  will  pay  the  CCD 
the  act\.al  cost  of  operating  the  classes. 

5.  The  VSD  may  operate  two  types  of  aduXt  classes  or 
programs: 

a.  A;  portionment  Ciai;ses  -  attached  to  the  USD. 
Attend  a/,  ce  will  be  credited  to  the  USD  and  no  charge  made 
to  the  :CD. 

b.  Contract  Classes  -  attached  to  the  CCD.  Attendance 
will  be  credited  to  the  CCD  and  the  CCD  will  pay  the 

USD  the  actual  cost  of  operating  the  classes. 

6.  Tht2  JCD  will  admit  to  college  district  adult  school 
classes,  as   provided  by  administrative  policy  jointly  adopted, 
any  qualified  secondary  school  youth  or  continuation  school 
student  reco  mended  by  uhe  USD  Pupil  Placeii«nt  Council  or 
recommended  i^y  a  high  scnool  principal.    No  charge  will  be 
made  to  the  -JSD.    ctate  appi*>rtionment  will  be  claimed  by  the 
CCD. 

7.  The   :CD  will  establi.ih  and  operate  any  adult  classes 
or  programs  'or  adults  reque.;tGd  by  the  USD,  provided  that  the 
CCD  may  at  i  is  option  reques diat  the  class  be  operated  as  a 
contract  cla::s  for  the  U.S.D. 

M         m  0 

9.  The  :Cij  will  admit  high  school  students  and  continuation 
school  stude  .ts  to  college  vocational  classes  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Education  Code  Section  25513  and  mutually 
adopted  proc  idures .    The  CCD  will  claim  attendance  and  appor- 
tionment.    X:>  charge  will  be  made  to  the  USD  or  its  students, 
except  in  ca ies  of  unusual  costs  which  will  be  determined  by 
the  Area  Adu.t  Continuing  Education  Coordinating  Council. 

10.  Whenever  a  class  offered  by  the  CCD  enrolls  a  majority 
of  the  stude -its  who  are  under  19  years  of  age  on  the  date  of 
enrollment,  ^hat  class  may  ba  transferred  to  the  USD. 

11.  When:!ver  a  ciass  offered  by  the  USD  enrolls  a  majority 
of  students   /ho  are  19  years  of  agi  or  over  on  the  date  of 
enrollment,   ihat  class  may  b^  transferred  to  the  CCD. 

12.  The  iwo  districts  shill  plan  together  the  development 
ar.d  the  bui]  -in^j  of  s/cilis  c^T.tars,  career  centers,  and 
regional  occapational  centers  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary 
duplication  of  instructional  facilities.     .  .  • 
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13.  Becaune  the  cost  of  operating  the  Adult  Division  of 
the  CCD  will  directly  affect  the  contractual  agreements  between 
the  CCD  and  the  USD,  the  CCD  agrees  to  maintain  a  separate 
budget,  and  .  :  nancial  record  for  the  Adult  Division. 

14.  .  .  .  thn  USD  shall  have  management  representation  in 
working  witii  cmployoe  groups  of  the  Adult  Education  Division 
of  the  CCD. 

15.  In  oraer  to  meet  the  Adult  Education  needs  of  the 
community  mutually  served  by  the  two  districts,  and  to  allow 
for  discussion  relative  to  the  implementation  of  these  needs, 
the  two  school  districts  herein  involved  agree  to  establish 
an  Area  Adult  Continuing  Education  Coordinating  Council  in 
accordance  with  Education  Code  Sections  45060-45065,  with  the 
following  district  officers  to  be  included  in  the  membership: 
from  the  CCD,  the  Superintendent,  or  his  designee;  the  Director 
of  Operations,  the  Director  of  Adult  Education  and  COngminity 
Services,  and  the  Director  of  Vocational  Education.    Prom  the 
USD,  the  Superintendent,  or  his  designee;  the  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent, Operations;  Assistant  Superintendent,  Secondary 
Schools,  and  the  Director  of  Career  Education.    Other  appoint- 
ments .  .   .  are  to  be  in  accordance  with  guidelines  jointly 
agreed  upon  oy  the  CCD  and  the  USD. 

16.  The  Council  shall  maet  at  least  quarterly  with  the 
first  meeting  prior  to  August  of  each  year  to  review  and 
recoranend  the  educational  programs  to  be  conducted  by  tooth 
districts  as  an  adult  education  program. 

17.  The  council  shall  have  the  responsibility  to 

a.  Review  annually  the  adult  education  programs  to 

be  offered  and  the  plan  for  administering  the  programs  for 
both  districts. 

b.  Submit  recommendations  for  adult  education  programs 
diid  apportionment  to  the  boards  of  the  CCD  and  the  USD. 

c.  Review  and  recontmend  the  enrollment  quotas  for 
secondary  school  students  in  college  vocational  classes 
and  the  number  and  types  of  college  classes  to  be 
offered  for  college  credit  to  qualified  secondary  school 
youth  on  high  school  or  adjacent  college  cas^uses. 

d.  Review  annually  the  proposed  salary  schedule  for 
the  adult  education  programs  before  it  is  reccnmended  for 
approval  by  both  boards. 

e.  Coordinate  joint  district  efforts  in  the  development 
and  operation  of  Regional  Occupation  Centers,  Regional 
Occupational  Programs,  and  Skills  Centers. 

f.  Provide  guidelines  for  review  of  sj^cial  project 
proposals  in  adult  education  requiring  state  or  federal 
funds . 

g.  Assure  that  the  two  districts  work  cooperatively  to 
provide  optimum  conmunity  service  without  needless  dupli- 
cation or  unncessary  overlap. 

h.  Develop  and  propose  to  both  districts  administrative 
policies  for  the  control,  operation,  and  evaluation  of 
adult  education  programs. 


i-^ii       HST  COPY  AViUlABLE 

18*  ThiM  agreement  may  be  amended  in  v/riting  at  any  time 
i;y  the  parties. 

10 /This  agreement  may  be  terminated  by  either  party 
cffcctiv    Julr-  1  of  any  year  upon  written  notice  to  the 

ot» .  "^"^l    r-  ,-?^*iv<^<i  ;  rior  to  January  1  of  chc  year  in  which 
.^uon  Ic munition  is  to  be  effective. 

Thi..  acjroijinci  t  was  intended  to  have  two  signatories,  the 
iTosidi.^nt  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  San  Diego  Community  College 
District  and  tno  T  resident  jf  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  San 
Dieqo  Unified  f^chool  :^istrict.     It  was  ready  to        signed  at  the 
tip!.?  tho  \:^vyt  field  vi^it  v/as  made  by  the  project  team  to  San  Diego, 
rf  it        irjprovod,  tl.on  th^j  two  districts  will  have  a  formal 
arranqcmc-nL  to  fa.'il^Latc  the  moven^nt  of  program  sponsorship 

tw(.^v3n  t^hcMi  so  as  tc  take  fullest  advantage  of  the  State  regula- 
tions rogardmcf  the  financing  of  programs  in  either  district. 

Qvorview 

r^  i  i;j*  *i<^  .        ;  h!    \  viqnrou:;  and  oxpandinq  adult  education 
program   it  loa:t  since  1964-65.     Alert  administrations  have  taken 
fullest  advantago  of  California  State  Legislation  to  gain  the 
highest  lovol  of  State  fiscal  support.    The  previous  and  current 
admini.stratj.ve  structure:^  and  agreements  facilitate  the  development 
of  a  wide  variety  of  programs  and  ensure  that  no  local  effort  will 
be  expended  in  self-defeating  competition  between  the  Unified  School 
District  and  the  Community  College  District.     The  major  question 
wliich  muf5t  be  as:-.od  is  arc  the  best  long  term  interests  of  the 
States  served  by  local  iiiitiative  and  methods  of  cooperation  as 
ex^^mplificd  Ly  the  public  schools  and  community  college  of  San  Diego? 
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S;^^  FKA.^CISCC  CASE  STUDY 
Sa:    .  riiK'iiico  is  tne  financial  center  of  the  western 
i  .'.a..  <  tnu  La  o.i<^  of  tau  mo^t  cosmopolitan  An^rican 
citiob.     It  ia  i^otn  a  major  port  and  a  significant  industrial 
ov  nter  attracting  immigrants  who  lack  facility  in  the  use  of 

iiic  San  i  ranci^^co  Unified  School  District  is  unique  in 
California  oocauso  it  is  tho  only  local  district  whose 
uoundai  ico  arts  coterminous  with  both  a  county  school  district 
jiui  ,.i  coi juUiilty  college  district.     On  November  5,  1969 r  the 
lio  ir.i  c;i'  LAu  ;'in  I'rancxdco  Jnified  School  District  voted  to 
orin^ol id.iCw  all  adult  and  post  high  school  education  by 
OiMnbinjnj  adult  occupational  education  with  the  Son  Francisco 
i-iL;^  c;oiloge  to  form  the  legislatively  mandated  separate 
c.i.:rric-v.     In  July,  1970/  a  governing  board  was  organized  for 
U;<j  iiovv  Juiiiur  Ccliutjc  Jistrict  with  tne  same  officers  as  the 
.  iiifLcu  Scuooi  ijijtrict  Board.     In  Septemberr  1970,  tlie  Jtinior 

oLioc).,  Board  metjtings  were  separated  from  those  of  the 
caiijod  sciiool  uistrict  Board-    In  November,  1970,  the  name  of 
tiio  s.K.  Francisco  Junior  College  was  changed  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco community  College  District.    One  year  later  the  voters 
ai^i>rovod  a  proposition  calling  for  a  separate,  elected 
community  College  i^istrict  Board,  which  was  subsequently 
elected  in  June,  JD72  and  inducted  in  August,  1972. 

Educational  programs  for  adults  are  administered 
ti-.rough  two  unitsi  of  tne  Comiminity  College.    The  non-credit 
work  is  directed  by  George  Johnson,  Administrative  Director  of 
/uialt  Mucation  in  the  Adult  Occupational  Division.  Credit 
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classes  for  adults  are  directed  by  Warren  Wiiite^  Associate 
ocax.  ior  Saminor  a.id  Evening  Programs.    Informal  cooperation 
iiv.v'w.A  tnc-  .  .vir.inist  rativc  D :  roctor  for  Adult  Ekiication  and 
tile  ^socj^atv.:  Jean  for  Summer  and  livening  Programs  may  occur. 
lr>  figure  I- J,  however,  it  can  be  seen  that  formal  coordination 
of  the  work  .£  those  two  units  requires  the  involven^nt  of  the 
.-»a:n^aistrati'  ^  wcan  for  lnstx*uction  and  the  President 
of  tl:<^  City  i.ollege/  the  Assistant  Chancellor  of  the  Adult 
Occupational  Division  and  the  Chancel  lor /&!  per  in  tendent.  T.ie 
organizational!  str;^cture  does  not  reflect  a  conviction  that 
t^iure  is  any  particular  need  to  coordinate  the  credit  and 
non-credit  auult  education  work  of  the  San  Francisco  Community 
College  Dist.'ict. 


FIGURE  1-2 

PAiiTIAL  ORGANIZATION  CfiAST  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
COM'-IUNITY  COLLEGE  DISTRICT,  OCTOBERr  1973 
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BEST  cow  A^ABIE  x-iu 

'L'hii  ur<ianization  of  the  Adult-Occupational  Division  la 
shown  in  Fiquru  i-3. 

KIGUiUS  1-3 

OHOANiZAT  K>N  CllAKT,  AUULT-OCCUPATIONAL  DIVISION » 
SMi  FKANCISCO  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  DISTRICT,  1973 
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Levolopment  of  Adult  Education  in  San  Francisco 

The  fir^t  formal  adult  education  in  English  in  Calif- 
ornia was  ijegun  in  Sdn  Francisco  in  1856  when  the  San  Francisco 
Boar.i  cf  Ikiucation  opened  an  evening  school  in  the  basement 
of  St*  i4ary*s  Cathedral.    Starting  with  an  enrollment  of  300, 
the  pr<Kfrara  grew  to  serve  1^116  in  1876  and  by  1908  was 
reacliiiuj  7,189. 

Initially  the  adult  education  program  was  considered  to 
ue  a  part  of  ine  elementary  school  because  the  students  were 
Leimj  taugjit  at  tnu  elementary  level.    As  time  passed^  higher 
luvui  cour:iui;  were  a<ided  and  in  1897  the  llumboldt  Eveninq 
Hi'lii  Sciioo]   wa:^  establishud. 


1 

A  urnjf  account  of  tiie  development  uf  adult  education  in 
Sail  Francisco  was  presented  by  George  C.  Mann,        Wilson  Bctsinger 

and  Staniuy  i:,  Sworder  in  **iJevelopmont  of  Adult  Kducation  in 

Ctlifornia"  liuJ  i^-t.iii^ol  t  jiLi  C.  i  i  if  o  t  n  i  ^  t       >if  e  i>u^>iU  Un«  *nt  uf  liducatlony 

Voi.  AXVI,  iJo.    li    (Uecc-Jiiber,   I'J^T) ,  pp.  L-18. 
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T/.o  Ln  ' iduntsi  involving  adult  education  in  San  Francisco 
at  i.iJ  out  in  tito  first  Uiirti  of  the  twentieti:  ccnLury.  In 
)  '0  7  i.i-.   :>a  !  i'ranciscc  Board  of  Education's  request  for  state 
.lutr  ir  .        LiiU  iiumboiat  Lvoning  Hiqii  Scnool  was  challenged  by 
Lii'.  ^:aiiior;iia  -aperintondGiit  of  public  instruction.  The 
nkiLtwr  v.ont  to  tau  California  Supreme  Court  where  it  was 
UjCidvjci  in  iavor  of  San  I'ranoisco.     With  the  provision  of 
^Lat  J  .^ui;iJort  come  the  requirement  that  liumboldt  Evening 
L'.c  .ooi  .vould  iiavo  to  comply  witn  the  »-egulations  of  the  State 
boarJ  of  Education  regarding  the  number  of  teachers  and 
[''A  -il:;   i.\d  Lh^  courses  of  study. 

v>.o  second  incident  occurred  with  the  initiation  of  the 
torm  "avorago  daily  attendance*  (ADA) .    The  San  Francisco 
bo  iTil  of  Education  scxight  to  claim  state  support  on  the 
.jaoiva  of  attendance  at  a  two-hour  evening  class,  but  the 
;iLuLi.  :iu:^..roine  court  Ut^hcild  the  State  Superintendent's  ruling 
t.iat  four  hours  of  attendance  constituted  the  minimum  amount 
ul  tir.c  wiiicn  would  qualify  as  one  day's  attendance  for 
jtatc  ru'ii.ii-ursament  purposes, 

.  1  tac  1920 's  San  Francisco  figured  prominently  in  the 
aurio  toaciier  movc-iAcnt.     To  comi^lement  the  program,  oriented 
Loward  tnu  naturalization  needs  of  immigrants,  an  adult  educa- 
tion center,   "xi;ie  PuoijIc's  Place"  was  established  in  the 
Italian  district.     The  school  system  also  operated  an 
e>»cuelita ,  a  traveling  classroom  fabricated  from  an  old 
jciiool  1  uu.     This  concern  for  serving  the  needs  of  immigrants 
i.a.i  ..'ir.; i.'^tod  and  today  is  r.anifcstcd  in  a  sizeable  English 
a  Second  Language   (ESL)  program. 


BESI  con 

Current  Pro^jraiu  Diisensions 
Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Junior  College  the 
Adult  liducation  Division  in  the  Unified  School  District 
<idininistc>rod  programs  through  five  adult  schools »  a  trade  and 
industrial  high  school,  and  150  other  locations  distributed 
throughout  the  city.    The  number  of  satellite  locations  has 
increased  to  190  in  the  1973-74  fiscal  year. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  Adult  Basic  Education 
{t\BK)  program  in  the  five  centers  and  the  relationship 
between  the  units  of  average  daily  attendance  for  defined 
adults  and  the  total  units  of  ADA  for  1969-70,  the  last  year 
the  adult  education  program  was  adainiatared  by  the  Unified 
School  District,  are  shown  in  Table  1-24. 

TABLE  1-24 

ADULT  UASIC  EDUCATION  AND  TOTAL  ENROLLMENTS,  TOTAL 
UNITS  OF  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  AND  AVERAGE 
D.iILY  ATTENDANCE  OF  DEFINED  ADULTS  IN  THE 
FIVE  ADULT  SCHOOLS/  SAN  FRANCISCO 
UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  1969-70 


Adult  School  ; 

1  Enrollments 

Units  of  Average 

Daily  Attendance 

Adult  Basic 
Education 

Total 

Defined  Adults 

Total 

John  Adams 

4,635 

12,072 

450.20 

2,701.54 

Alomany 

2,086 

9,354 

403.73 

1,251.67 

Galileo 

2,024 

14,663 

643.11 

1,145.12 

Mission 

2,944 

17,421 

915.01 

1,875.03 

Pacific 

Heights 

8,863 

10,847 

566.40 

1,694.51 
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The  percentage  o£  units  of  ADA  produced  by  defined  adults 
ranges  frosa  16.''  tier  cent  at  the  John  Adam*  Canter  to  48.8  per 
cent  at  thu  Missum  Center  indicating  rather  wide  variation  in 
the  proportion  of  students  aged  21  or  over  who  attend  class 
fewer  thar.  ten  hours  per  week..    Units  of  ADA  produced  by  de- 
fined adults  is  o.ifi  measure  of  thu  source  rendered  to  the  part 
time  students  but  as  such  ADA  does  not  reveal  the  relative  im- 
i^ortancG  of  adult  enrollments  to  total  enrollments.    The  ABE 
progr-jn  produced  i.6.9  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollments  at 
Mission  and  81.7  :.x;r  cent  at  Pacific  Heights. 


Transfer  of  Adult  Education  Program 

The  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  San  Francisco 

Unified  School  District  for  :«ovember  5,  1969  contain  the  following 

statar.ents  regarding  the  change  in  the  sponsorship  of  the  adult 

education  prog  ran*. : 

"Whereas:,  on  June  17,  1969,  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District,  at  an  official 
meeting  adopted  a  resolution  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  d  separate-  junior  college  district  for  City  college  of 

San  Francisco;  and 

Whereas  the  offerings  at  City  College  of  San  Francisco 
are  restricted  to  13th  and  14th  grade  classes,  although  it 
is  custoraary  for  junior  colleges  throughout  California  to 
offer  ungraded  classes  for  adults  as  well  as  such  graded 
classes;  and 

Whereas  /..any  advantages,  both  tangible  and  intangible 
will  accrue  to  San  Francisco  by  having  the  Adult  and 
Occupational  Division  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District  attached  to  City  College  of  San  Francisco^ 

.vow,  thf.refore,  be  it  resolved:    that  effective  November 
6,  1969,  an  ;.dult  Division  be  established  at  City  College  of 

Sar.  Franc^ijc  . 
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Uc  it  furtiicr  resolved  J     tixcat  offoctivv  :*ovuini>er  6, 
190::),  claj3cs  currently  offoreJ  in  tno  iiUulL  and  Occupational 
uividion  ot   tau  San  iYanciiSCo  Unified  Scnool  District, 
witii  t*io  t  xcoi'tion  of  tiio  Day  Division  of  the  John  A. 
u'Coiincii  Vocutionai  iix<.]A  Scnool  and  Ti^canical  Institute 
«ha31  uo  attached  to  tiic  Adult  Division  of  tuc  City  College 
of  San  ir'rancisco. 

lie  it  further  rv-solved;    that  tne  Day  Division  of  the 
John  i>.  c'Connoll  Vocational  High  School  and  Technical 
Institute  shall  b&  attached  to  the  Secondary  Division  of 
tno  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District. 

bij  it  furtlier  resolved:    that  present  certificated  and 
classified  employees  of  Uie  Adult  and  Occupational  Division 
of  tiic  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District...  shall  be 
tran.-'f erred  to  tne  Adult  Division  of  the  City  College  of 
San  i'rancisco  under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  under 
wiiic;  they  carved,  and  witii  the  S£une  rights  and  privileges 
to  Aiticit  thoy  were  entitled  v/hen  assigned  to  the  Adult 
and    )ccupational  uivision  of  tlxe  San  Francisco  Unified 
Scnool  *:>istriwt. 

Bo  it  further  resolved:    tliat  tiie  salary  provisions 
sot  for  til  in  the  1969-70  Salary  Schedule  for  the  San 
i-ranrrlsco  unified  School  District  for  the  Adult  and  Occupa- 
tional Jivision  shall  continue  in  effect  for  the  e;;.ployees 
oi  tuat  i^i vision  who  are  transferred  to  tXic  Adult  Division 
of  Llic  city  College  of  San  Francisco. 


H'j  it  fuxther  resolved:     that  effective  July  1,  1970, 
wh^n  the  San  irancisco  Junior  College  District  is  officially 
e^taj^lishw'd  as  required  by  Section  705  of  the  1968  Statutes 
of  thu  State  of  California,  it  shall  consist  of  two  divisions, 
namely  thu  Jjnior  College  Division  and  Adult  Division.** 

Trior  to  this  action  of  tne  Board  there  had  been  no 

atronq  ^ontiniont  on  die  part  of  the  City  College  personnel  to 

Cdrtapli an  adult  education  program  in  the  college.  However 

ot:.er  f  ictcro  ciuarly  favored  tae  moventent  of  the  adult  program 

from  ui-ii'xed  District  sponsorship  to  the  sponsorship  of  the 

coiiotju.     The-  individuals  employed  in  adult  education  could 

foiM'.:  .'u  an  increase  in  status  that  night  result  from  being 

emijlo/ed  by  a  college  rather  than  by  a  high  school.  Some 
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ma/  uavc  fcUt.  liiat  avcn  if  no  raises  would  uq  given  at  the 

time,  tho  chan^jc  to  college  sponsorship  would  ultimately  lead 

{.o  ai>;i..->       .  a!" ie;-  iii.iii  iiivji;  jCiiuol  adulL  oJucators  might 

cx:>ect.    /kdmi  iJritrators  at  tlio  City  College  may  have  felt 

that  having  an  adult  uuucation  program  would  reflect  favorably 

on  Ui<-*  colicjv|c-  v\'h-n  accreditation  visits  would  be  held. 

Aaotuor  factor  which  might  have  been  more  important  than  all 

ot...arj  ^'ombined  was  that  while  both  the  Unified  School 

i^j .strict  and  tne  City  College  w^;:rc  basic  aid  districts  under 

the:  existing  oroanizational  arrangements,  by  transferring  the 

.i'ijlt  ;^rocjram  to  cae  college,  the  increase  in  college  ADA 

v.ould  result  in  .lualifying  the  college  to  receive  state 

equalization  aid. 

In  1070-71  tae  San  Francisco  Junior  College  received 

i?3,'i07,000  from  tne  State  of  California  because  of  the 

e.iuaiization.     For  the  Community  College  District  $3,007,000 

received  for  ADA  produced  by  students  other    than  defined 

adults;  ^443,000  was  received  for  ADA  produced  by  defined 

adult.5;  and  $457,000  was  received  because  of  the  inflation 

factor.     It  imst  ue  remembered,  nowever,  that  the  Unified 

School  district  lost  $125  per  unit  of  ADA  for  every  unit 

transferred  to  the  college. 

Jame£>  Dierke,  Assistant  Chancellor/Superintendent  who 

heads  tlie  Adult  Occupational  Division,  noted  other  changes 

w»*ich  occurred  when  adult  education  was  incorporated  into 

the  San  Trancisco  Community  College  District: 

Principals  of  adult  schools  were  made  Directors  of 
education  Centers.    They  now  shoulder  responsibility  for 
thu  day-to-day  operation  of  all  their  programs  including 
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;jvru<^».;:i  ;  L ,  i us truotion ,  plant  oporation,  ^jurchasinq, 
oudti .  t.i.iiq  a.id  corainunity  rolations. 

:i  dLi  11  J  Were  advanced  to  LX^^^tionti  of  Assistant 
...1  r^.;L. -rs  i:.d  .liv.jn  >.fi"oat.:r  responsibility  in  the  areas 
iji  oLud'^ni.  ^crvicw^,  record  kt3Ci>inq  and  program  dc^vcloproent. 

For  Lno  first  time  in  the  long  history  of  adult  educa- 
Lioii,  tuacnors  now  play  an  important  part  in  new  program 
Identification  and  dcvolopmont,  und  belong  to  officially 
rcco<.jnizcd  uodics  cailud  the  Adult/Occupational  Division 
i'aculty  isonatti  and  /idsistant  Oiancellor's  Tripartite 
Cuintnittuw .     * « . 

An  iniijortint  ijain  in  faculty  careor  status  came  with 
tuo  adoption  of  a  ^inglu  salary  schedule  for  all  the 
i^istrict's  full-time  instructors,  and  with  the  creation  of 
134  teaching  positions  wiiich  gave  teachers  contract  status 
anU  the-  l>cnefit^  which  accrue.^ 

indor  the  L'nif.icd  School  i^istrict  structure  r  Lhe  adult 
cducuLi'jn  program  was  ni^jhly  centralized  under  one  assistant 
superintendent  assisted  by  one  coordinator.    The  coordinator 
ailoc.'it<'d  the  funas  to  the  schools  and  the  principals  ran 
tiivir  Cvi.  proyraiii.s.     Jocauso  o^  a  ahortaqe  of  facilities  only 
ono-oivjiitii  of  the  adult  proyram  was  offered  in  the  daytime. 

under  tnc  Comnunity  Coiljgc  District  organization  the 
pro  ! ram  Ticcrued  some  gain  in  status  because  of  its  move  from 
sci^ooJ   uo  community  colic jc  a^ADn^orship.     Teachers  were  given 
an  incr-ja  -  2  in  wages.     The  principals  at  the  adult  schools 
,j^c.j  .lar  -vi  dircctor.3,  fjiving  tnem  an  increase  in  status  and 
iuiar.  ,    /iuditionai  =at.ellite  outposts  were  rented  to  make 
Lii'j  ^. rotrama  more  acccsjiwle  to  the  intended  audiences.  The 
i:ict-o  i.;j(l  income  resulting  from  the  change  in  affiliation 


^ivKOGRESSl,  San  Francisco:  San  Francisco  Community  College 

'uiTi  .r.  :t   [1013  ]  f  7. 

'^Jaterviow  v/itii  Jamos  uierke.  Assistant  Chance  1  lor/Super in- 
-i.d^iiL  1 '-/ occupational  Division,  San  Francisco  Community 

w*olle<jc:  .^titrict,  ;^ovamb>jr  26,  1973. 
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made  iL  '.oj^iblc  to  give  each  of  ti\e  five  adult  schools  as 
mucii  woAoi   tor  eijuipmont  and  supplies  as  had  previously  been 
available  for  tAo  entire  adult  program. 

The  incroasod  income  which  resulted  from  the  Community 
Collccjc  Jisttict  qualifying  for  equalization  aid  enabled  the 
admiuistrators  to  upgrade  the  adult  education  jobs  and  to 
employ  part-time  teachers  on  a  full'tiroe  basis.    Other  changes, 
i5uch  as  giving  the  directors  increased  authority  and  eneourag" 
ing  the  formation  of  a  faculty  senate,  were  expressions  of  an 
admin.strative  philosophy  and  could  have  been  made  without 
tho  nocosdity  of  transferring  the  program  sponsorship. 

An  activity  report  to  the  people  of  San  Francisco  from 

tiie  San  Francisco  Cooffitunity  College  Districts  sets  forth  a 

number  of  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  first  three 

years  the  District  has  been  in  existence: 

November  21,  1970.    Changed  name  of  San  Francisco  Junior 
College  to  San  Francisco  Community  College  District. 
June,  1973.    Changed  name  of  Adult  Education  Centers  to 
CcMiununity  College  Educcttion  Centers. 

Arranged  for  the  introdu' -tion  of  SB618,  authored  by  Senator 
i'iarks,  modifying  Califor  ia  Community  College  Construction 
Act  to  obtain  State  cons  ruction  monies  for  Adult/Occupational 
programs . 

Continaed  established  pattern  of  offering  college  credit 
classes  under  tne  City  College  Division  and  non-credit 
classes  under  the  Adult/Occupational  Division,  with  each 
division  using  cononon  facilities  where  appropriate. 
Converted  to  credit  status  those  programs  where  stixdents' 
best  interests  are  served  by  such  recognition;  e.g.,  airport 
and  apprenticeship  programs.^ 

The  three  year  report  called  attention  to  a  number  of 

otner  accomplishments,  including: 

Seven  hundred  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  adult 
students  last  year. 


luid.,  p.  3 
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Half  of  the  1972-73  adult  high  school  graduates  got 
their  diplomas  through  the  G.E.D.  testing  ruute. 

In  San  Francisco  an  average  of  73,000  men  and  women 
attend  class  the  year  around  in  adult  education  centers. 

The  Adult/Occupational  Division  operates  programs  on 
a  12-fflonth  calendar,  six  days  a  week,  on  an  8  a.m.  to 
10  p.m.  schodui'j,  vi;ith  more  students  enrolled  in  day 
classes  than  at  night  •   .  . 

Last  year  there  were  626  hourly  instructors  (1  to  15 
hours  per  week) ,  132  Schedule  II  (24  hours  a  week)  and 
55  Schedule  I  (30  hours  a  week)  faculty  members  teaching 
in  the  six  community  college  education  centers. 

The  overall  statistics  for  A/0  faculty  and  administra- 
tion, 1971-73,  showed  an  increase  of  88  members,  most  of 
whom  were  hourly  teachers.^ 


Instructional  Areas 
Tho  adult  education  program  has  reflected  an  increasing 
emphasis  on  Americanization  including  English  as  a  Second  Language 
(ESL)  in  tiie  last  fourteen  years.    Little  change  can  be  de- 
tected in  the  percentage  of  expenditures  for  academic  courses, 
parent  education  and  industrial  arts.    A  declining  percentage 
of  tiic  adult  education  expenditures  is  being  spent  on  public 
welfare  classes,  commercial  subjects,  homemaking  courses,  arts 
and  crafts  and  vocational  nursing.    Table  1-25  shows  the  percentages 
of  adult  education  expenditures  by  instructional  categories  for 
v.irious  years  from  1956-57  through  1970-71. 

After  the  change  from  the  Unified  School  District  to 
tho  Community  College  district,  the  number  of  ABE  courses  rose 
dramatically,  to  twice  the  number  offered  in  1964-65.  The 
number  of  business/commercial  courses  also  increased,  almost 


tripling  in  the  same  period,  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  1-26. 


Enrollment  and  Attendance 
•rubles  1-27  anci  1-2  8  show  tho  relationships  between  the  en- 
rol Iment.^  and  thw  average  d^iily  attendance  for  the  adult  schools, 

o 
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TABLE  1-27 

SAM  FRANCISCO  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  AND 
SE^JiCTED  DIVISIONS,  ACTIVE  ENROLLMENT, 
BASED  ON  OCTOBER  REPORTS 


Year 

Adult 
Schools 

Trade  and 
Industrial 
(adults) 

City 

r*o  1  1  Arv^ 
WW  A.  X  w^rr 

Unified  Mstrict 

1959-60 

21,986 

3,081 

6,859 

122,087 

1960-61 

24,488 

4,374 

7,310 

127,399 

1961-62 

25,699 

4,607 

7,657 

130,892 

1962-63 

22,725 

4,905 

8,239 

130,031 

1963-64 

26,423 

5,205 

6,892 

135,547 

1964-65 

21,784 

3,228 

9,613 

130,733 

1965-66 

19,615 

4,104 

10,522 

127,310 

1966-*7 

20,458 

4,832 

11,250 

130,545 

1967-68 

21,544 

4,490 

12,182 

132,750 

1968-69 

25,424 

4,307 

13,187 

136,123 

1969-70 

16,795 

2,715 

14,490 

125,757 

1970-71 

* 

* 

* 

90,061 

1971-72 

* 

* 

* 

82,864 

On  July  1,  1970,  the  San  Francisco  Junior  College  District  was  fonaed 
nSIl^i!™^2^^°fi*^?  ?'^"i^,?''*'°°^^.'  trade  and  industrial 

Francisco  Unified  School  District. 
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TMiLE  1-28 

SAN  FKAI4CISC0  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  AMD  SELECTED 

DIVISIONS  AVEIiAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE 

Trade  and 

Adult  Industrial  City  Unified  District 

Year         Schools  (Adults)  College  Total 


1959-60 

5,275 

643 

6,096 

100,386 

1960-61 

5,722 

733 

6,508 

103,034 

1961-62 

5,790 

791 

5,787 

104,514 

1962-63 

6,258 

826 

6,927 

106,082 

1963-64 

6,664 

897 

7,705 

108,203 

1964-65 

6,997 

906 

8,072 

108,041 

196«j-6fa 

6,305 

855 

8,949 

107,499 

1966-67 

7,634 

873 

9,445 

110,210 

1967-63 

8,431 

834 

10,071 

112,215 

1968-69 

7,972 

763 

11,374 

109,173 

1969-70 

8,639 

828 

11,830 

109,266 

1970-71 

* 

* 

83,551 

1971-72 

* 

* 

* 

76,972 

*0n  July  1,  1970  the  San  I'rancisco  Junior  College  District  was 
formed,  consisting  of  the  adult  schools,  the  adult  trade  and 
industrial  i>ro<jrain  and  the  City  Collage  which  had  boon  parts  of 
tno  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District. 
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the  trauc  and  industrial  programs  for  adults,  tho  City  Colleges 
■md  til"  !  >t.al   lor  tho  Unified  District,  including  the  K-12 
].'rc...tra:...       n  '  ;..    ba;-.  l;--  of  nuiiibor  of  pcrfsons  enrolled,  the 
adult  schooi;5  pius  the  adult  Trade  and  Industrial  program 
■.inrved  5,000  More  persons  than  did  the  City  College  although 
tho  trend  was  for  tho  City  College    enrollment  to  increase  and 
for  the  adult  enrollment  to  decrease.     However,  on  the  basis 
of  unitu  of  average  daily  attendance  generated  the  City  College 
has  produced  more  than  tha  total  for  the  adult  schools  and 
adult  trade  and  industrial  program  at  least  as  far  back  as 
193^-'j0.     When  the  San  Francisco  Unified  Schawl  Di«?trict  turned 
over  it  a  adult  programs  to  the  San  Francisco  Junior  College  in 
1970-71  the  Unified  District  showed  a  drop  in  enrollment  of 
3S,696  the  first  year  and  7,197  the  second  year.     In  terms  of 
units  OL  average  d.iily  attendance  the  loss  from  1969-70  to 
l')70-7i  v;as  25,715  and  from  1970-71  to  1971-72,  7,579.  The 
uocroa^o  from  1969-70  to  19  70-71  reflects  the  movement  of  the 
aduit  aciuoatio:i  program  from  the  Unified  School  District.  The 
socop'J  '^/.jar's  drop  is  not  tho  result  of  a  transfer  of  programs. 
Instead  it  reveals  a  change  in  participation  in  the  K-12  progrcun. 

1 '  r oc^  rain  S  t  ab  i  i.  i  ty 

i^c-cords  of  average  daily  attendance  for  the  adult/ 
:>ccupa*  1  onal  [urogram  were  maintained  by  the  Unified  School 
bifitrict  through  1969-70  and  subsequently  by  the  Community 
College  District.     Table  1-29  sliows  the  units  of  average  daily 

t  ..Tidancc'  for  ♦  !.•_  CoT     jo  Division  and  for  tho  Adult  and 
Occui>ational  Division  of  the  Community  College  District. 
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TABLE  1-29 


/vK.  .AGi;  uAli.Y  ATTEiMDAUCK,  COLLJiGE  DIVISION  AND 
A*.Ui.T/uCCUPi.'i'IOMAL  DIVISION,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CJa-^ciaTY  C  'LLEGK  DISTHICT 


Average  Daily  Attendance 
Colluciv^  J  iv  is  ion       Adult  Occupational 


11,830 


9,497 


1  )70- 


13,338 


10,482 


1971-72 


14,634 


9,919 


15,045 


9,792 


*uurivea  from  San  rranci3co  Unified  School  District  Data 

uiufjo  data  appear  to  Siiov;  a  strengthening  of  the  college 
divi.iioii  and  a  posdiulu  dowii\/ard  trend  in  ADA  for  the  adult/ 
t^c'jui^-itional  division.     A  partial  explanation  may  oe  found 
n  Liio  t  :^^ortoa  transfer  of  some  previously  ungraded  classes 
iii  -.i'.  oJcupaLional  area  to  <jradod  classes.     Such  a  change 
..oal...  lii'-Ttjasc:  the  College  Division  AuA  and  at  the  same  tinw 
r<,diCi-  Lac  ^kuuit/occiiiational  Division  ADA.     However  the 
uui.!..^r  of  i^^orsons  involved  wcwld  not  likely  be  large  and 
J  ur 'c...-n:u.ro  ijv;twoca  1970-71  and  1972-73  the  college  division 
increased  1,707  units  of  ADA  wnile  the  adult /occupational 
JiViSion  was  losing  690  units.     In  any  event  the  change  in 
.a;A  does  not  reflect  a  posiitivc  influence  of  the  increased 
iov.l  of  funding  on  the  amount  of  service  rendered.  Costs 
ma.  iiavc  i-i:»en  rapidly  following  the  movement  of  the  adult/ 
OL'u' .  ''li-io-'iii  ,-yroc^ram  oo  tiiat  improved  salary  schedules, 
.id  i.Lionil  administrative  support,  rental  charges  for 
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costs  du-;        obse-rv.:i.j      po:-.v.r'  of  reducin'T,  class  size  may 

the  nunii^er  o-*  ur.its  or  uv^^r^c^o  d.ily  i^LnencciriCe  developed. 

'iho  aci:r..-rii^ uT^ii wcr        c/v.'  a  *u .  7.  ccuc;*i:.ioi';  program 
believes  that  3cv-r.:^  lac'c^^.>j^  uceour^w  xor  uhe  lack  of  an 

apprcciuJ^/iCi  ir.c*reci3u        c;:r:: :  ir.iv'.r.  ar.a  /wA  in  adult  education. 
He  beiieves  iii^at  oi;."..?:r  T^-ci r.^; .     ::una£:l  j>roc;: rr^ixs  are  b'3ing 
condu::;ted        the'  :-;an  /r riuc.  ^r.^  1:]^^^  ^iliesa  are 

attracting  a  ly^r^^^  c  -^i  p.;  ^.-.or^o  V7  ,0  vo-uld  ornc-rwisG  be -attending 
wlasses  .^^^o.^isored  .  y      -  (;Q::u;.a:ii  vy  Ccliege  Dj.5trict.  In 
additiicn        fo^li?  t;;au  par La;:ja.L>*£.t-ion  in  clasoas  held  during 
the  evcining  is  be:ung  affected  datriniantally  by  the  growing 
public  cor^cerr.  over  z'r.o  cl^^cix.^o  of  safoi^y        the  streets.  On 
the  Q;:h'i-r  hand,   ....  -  l.v  ;jrograAi  is  already 

reacnir.c;  *:iar4;,'  of  ^.'w->^       w/.i:.  .-.^c  -r.cereszed  in  learning  and 

that  ruTi'aro  ^jxpv-::^:.^;".  -;..^v     ,  ::\or.^  a.fficul..:  i:n<:*n  xt  has  been 
in  t;;e  Dast. 


X  n  a  n  c  x  a  1  b    po  r  • : 
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TheiTvL'  huS  "^^i.or.  :*     ^: .irv^r.cj^'  gJ  ap.jro>ci*aauely  $300  per 
unit  of  ADA  betveor*         cc;-. r^:  t:.*o  <.^.u'^t  occupational  program 
and  rhc  cicy  ci^ecjo  ^.j-:, -  z       u%  i-r.ov;/.  The 
conunur.izy  coIh^Cv^'^  u^-ii^tix^c^  r«<j«.:'  c^^'jc^ ';<a3J,rai/  tr.Q  aiuGunt  of 

it's  conuTuuniuy  £---rvicc3  ^>;v;:nu^  -::-.- ,:'35 ,  /*avir...j  i;,pent  $24,804  in 
1970-71  and  ^il^-iC;        ^j7^-Vi"   ..Ay^H'^-^xva^  o2  MD'JA  contracts. 
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TABLE  1-30 

OOCT  VER  UNIT  OF  A.D.A. ,  BY  DIVISIONS  AND  OVERALL, 
SAU  FI^ICISCO  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  DISTRICT 


1970-71 

Fiscal  Years 
1971-72 

1972-73 

City  College  Division 

$872.14 

$977.21 

■ 

$1,013.47 

Adult  Occupational  Division 

$546.72 

$683.48 

$  708.49 

District  Overall 

$728.94 

$858.54 

$  893.23 

Tne  amounts  of  local. 

state  and  federal  income  for  the 

iJan  Francisco  Community  College  district 

are  shown  in 

Table  Z-31. 

TABLE  1-31 

LOCAL,  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  INCOME  OP  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  DISTRICT,  1970-71  THROUGH  1972-73^ 

isource 

1970-71 

Years 
1971-72 

1972-73 

Local:  Ad  Valorem  and  Bo- 
ginning  Balance 

$13,965,015 

$17,302,956 

$18,936,401 

Other  Local 

164,959 

444,031 

319,969 

Total  Local 

$14,129,974 

$17,746,987 

$19,256,370 

State:  Apportionment 

$  7,153,487 

$  7,480,059 

$  7,459,182 

Tax  Relief  Subvention 

431,334 

692,981 

1,063,127 

Total  State 

$  7,584,841 

$  8,173,040 

$  8,522,309 

Federal 

178,030 

965,275 

1,301,388 

Grand  Total 

$21,892,845 

$26,885,302 

$29,080,067 

The  relative  importance  of  each  source  is  (a)  local,  66.2  per  cent; 
(b)  state,  29.5  per  cent?  and  (c)  federal,  4.5  per  cent,  showing 
that  the  fcdei  *1  contribution,  though  it  has  incireasod  six  fold, 

is  still  only  a  small  part  of  the  district  income. 

o   ,  

" "  Ibid. ,  p.  12. 
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aradaci  Claaaofci  for  Adults 

'n;o  City  Colleqc  has  the  responsibility  for  graded 
cla.s.it'H  for  adults.     The  graded  nrogram  which  is  administered 

the  Aci^ociatc  uoan  for  tiie  £Xrening  and  Surfer  Program,  is 
offiutTud  ;vriinarily  at  tiie  City  College  Campus  but  some  graded 
adult  coarsco  are  also  given  at  five  or  six  outpost  locations 
in  Smi  i  rancissco. 

i>olij  o!:"  center  Directors 

.<.on-qrddod  classes  are  offered  on  the  campus  of  the 
Suii  fraiiiisco  City  Coliacje  under  the  administration  of  the 
.'li^olon  Conununity  Coliego  Education  Center.    Eleven  courses 
wore  offored  xn  the  fall  tern,  1973,  and  two  additional 
jcctionj  v;cre  siivcn  for  one  of  the  courses.     Each  director  of 
a  cor.;inuaity  college  education  center  has  the  responsibility 
for  aJiiiinis teriiig  his  center  and  a  numoer  of  outposts.  He 
aioo  nas  a  suij jcict-matter  speciality  and  he  organizes 
pro  jramij  xii  lii^  specialty  area  in  centers  and  outposts  which 
aro  admiairitored  ijy  other  directors. 

..If red  J.  Azevedo,  Director  of  the  Pacific  Heights 
coiujriuniLy  College  Education  Center,  is  also  in  charge  of  the 
Commuait:  College  District  program  for  the  aging.    He  identified 
three  facets  of  the  program  on  aging:     (1)  to  offer  an  educa- 
tional program  for  adults  tnat  will  equip  them  with  the 
interests,  s/iills  and  attitudes  needed  to  enjoy  a  healthy 
old  age;    (2)  to  conduct  a  training  program  for  individuals  to 
.  ru;  arc  t:\eir  to  carry  out  progr^ims  with  and  for  older  people, 
and  (3)  to  educate  the  conanunity  with  respect  to  the 
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1 

u.;urul:iuj^  ui.a  putuatial  capacities  of  elderly  poopla* 
.izev.vio  o:upio/ta  42  faculty  members  who  provided  335  teaching 
440ur...  ;i  i  vvv-»...  i.,  tAit-  prosiram  on  aging.    For  the  1972-73 
.(.ar  ;)crsons  enrolled  in  programs  on  aging  and  generated 

a.  •^roxinutol.y  500  units  of  average  daily  attendance. 

liaca  of  ti.w!  diroctors  now  has  a  dual  responsibility 
fur  ;jro<jramming  in  his  specialty  area  as  well  as  an  adminis- 
trative rcj>iJoni3ibility  for  a  center  and  its  outposts,  ^is 
administrative  arrangement  has  been  in  effect  for  a  relatively 
short  while  and  moro  time  v/ill  be  required  before  the 
viability  of  tne  arrangement  can  be  jissessed. 

Azcvcdo,  who  nad  worked  for  the  Unified  School  District 

* 

i^rior  to  1970,  believes  that  the  directors  of  the  Community 
College  Education  Centers  have  greater  budgetary  and  other 
administrative  authority  within  the  Community  College  District 
organization  than  they  had  as  adult  school  principals  within 
tno  unified  School  District.    In  his  opinion  the  adult  program 
is  administered  much  more  flexibly  within  the  Community  Collage 
than  it  nad  hoen  under  the  Unified  School  District.  Further^ 
he  Lclieves  tiiat  Federal  funding  for  ABE  made  possible  the 
reduction  in  class  size,  the  employment  of  additional  teachers, 
the  development  of  curriculum  materials,  the  conducting  of 
weekend  teacher  training  workshops,  and  the  director's 
^participation  in  professional  association  meetings. 


Interview  witii  Alfred  J.  Azcvedo,  Director,  Pacific 
iioijats  Community  College  Education  Center,  San  Francisco, 
.vovcnuycr  26,  l'J73, 
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The  increased  funding  provided  the  resources  needed  tor 
coniuotiH':!  a  study  of  dropouts  from  the  John  Adams  Center. 
Howard  Edminster  carried  out  a  study  of  329  students  who 
toot;  an  dchievement  test  for  entrance  to  the  John  Adams 
iichuol  Lu  196 S  and  who  did  not  complete  the  progran.    Of  those 
■  idiuitted  44  per  cent  did  not  attend  even  one  day.    Based  on 
U  responses  to  111  questionnaires,  the  investigator  con- 
cluded that  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  reasons  given  for 
dro^pintj  out  had  nothing  to  do  with  school  conditions.  The 

e 

reasons  ^iven  were  marital  trouble r  mental  deficiency,  child 
care  x^i^^^'^^en^s »  illness,  money  and  job  problems.    All  in  all  the 
(iuostionnaire  responses  gave  no  indication  that  any  school 
condition  is  a  primary  cause  of  dropout.    Such  studies  are 
ono  of  the  products  of  federal  support  for  ABE. 

liui^act  of  Federal  ABE  Funding 

In  the  opinion  of  adult  educators  within  the  Cwnunity 
Collccjc  District  the  most  important  single  impact  made  by 
thyj  advent  of  federal  funding  for  ABE  is  in  reducing  class 
.^i/., .     In  the  basic  education  classes  conducted  by  the 
Unified  ^^chool  District  which  were  funded  fxom  local  and 
5itato  funds  r  the  average  class  enrollment  was  40  to  60 
:4tudonts.     Federal  ABE  funds  made  it  practical  to  reduce  class 
aiza  to  a  level  of  20  to  25  students.    A  second  apparent 
vfirt.jt  of  federal  funding  for  ABE-ESL  has  been  an  increase 
ill  the  nur.b  r  if  college?;  and  univorsitics  which  offer 
tra:ninc{  in  the  teaching  of  English  as  a  Second  Language. 
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Financial  Su^^ort 

The  Lud<jot  datri  for    1971-72  .md  1972-73  for  major  sources 
of  ingomii  aru  shcH«rn  in  T^ble  I'>32. 

TABLE  1-32 

LOCAL,  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  INCOME  PGR  THE  ADULT  BASIC 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM,  SAN  FRANCISCO  COSMUNITY 


COLLEGE  DISTRICT  1971- 

72 

AND  X972-73* 

Source 

1971-72 

1972-73 

District  Funds  (Local  taxes) 

$ 

343,704 

$ 

482,397 

State  Funds  (Earned  apportionront) 

787,773 

750,718 

Federal  Funds 

498,990 

590,000 

Total 

$1 

,630,467 

$1 

,823,115 

*Data  provided  in  a  letter  from  George  T.  Johnson  to 
William  S.  Griffith,  June  20,  1974.     In  addition  to  these  academic 
year  expenditures,  the  College  spont  $59,214.88  in  federal  funds 
and  $80,612.42  in  state  funds  in  the  suminer  of  1972. 

Tho  adulc  procjram  of  the  College  District  accounted  for 
29.9  per  cent  of  total  District  expenditures  for  1972-73. 

Tabic  1-33  shows  expenditures  for  the  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District  for  three  selected  years. 

TABLL  1-33 

TOTAL  EXPENDIT1JKUS  AND  SELECTED  PROGRAM  EXPENDITURES 
SAN  FRANCISCO  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT* 


1064-65  1967-68  1969-70 


Unified  District  (Totdi)  562,959,261.47  $85,829,054.00  $115i 122,610.88 

Adult  Schoola  2,282,566.15  3,163,889.67  3,948,574.15 

Tradf  .jnU  J  n<Ju::tr  j  .jl    (Adult)  J6J,2ll.(/i  388,860.10  513,099.80 

City  Collf.-v*'  0,47<  .','59.69  7,615,915.01  10,443,476.55 


*  I fjf.ci  vi'.'W  With  Juiiiuij  t,  i  iiumct;  OiCicer,  San  Francisco 

Unified  .SchooJ  Oisstrict,  S.in  Fr.in<;i  kco,  <!alifornia,  November  27, 
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vj  -K-f  nu.  i  oi.iii  u .  ty  i^niio^jt/  District  in  1971-72  amounted 

t    -/uo  j^'iuo,  i,  Ai  i*.i.*t  ;joL  i  ioii  of  tiiis  support  came  for 

iini  ,       :  J ,  j.'  ji  i.i  ,  vocai.iuaai  iiviucat.ion  Act  provided 
.  ^' ,^wL\\u^l:.L.  .i^*ca\iiii^Ci.i  for  tiio  Lalanco: 

,        *   5   •  ;^  .'jI  i      and  $52/147  for  the  i^ro- 

I..  last   10  ^'cafo  tao  #juaqot  for  adult  education 

.^'wOi\:in  i  Lo  .;un  I-.\ii:oto,  iiusincss  i-junayer  of  the  San 
i  I  a  i-j :  oco  Jorii  Hi.ii  u/  ^oilouj  LUSLrict.  the  uistrict  assessed  a 
j.sjs  ^jVu^mac  ill  Jv7i*-7^  and  spent  the  equivalent  of  a  10.0^ 
a.:c  M.a.».u  iiL        adalt.  u^uucauion;     In  1972-73  there  was  a  7*7C 
.1.;.  .  .i.. .  .:n  adu  lt,  ociucracion  orpenditure  acjual  to  the 

i  t  .;o  ,  id  i^avc  .^een  raj^seci  by  an  8*9*  assessment.  In 
;  .  j  a:.  '  .>co  Liie   .Ov^al/  CoujiciJ  had  ruled  that  no  permissive 
->v     !  1  ii    ua.:.,.M  i^.^odla  uc  ahiSi.ssed  by  the  Community  College 

i'.^a   j.iiu'^^  Lac   i  iill  anient  of  the  general  tax  rate  had 
^ji'K\.  i  -. v/^i-i.     . -ccorainq iy ,  oven  tiiOugh  it  is  possible  to 
t-^l.,i\.  w^.--   ....   -    '1  auuic  caucQtxon  override  for  San 

4.iv:i..c  ,   L..  •  .V    f  i'  aL'u.->  do  noL  reflect  the  district's 

•     ^  .-.'it^  .-.I'  X  .ji4a^t  xj^AiCJc:^  :>u  -^tjcause  a  variaole  portion  of 

I-*'.-    i  i.uj        L  '•^  (^1   L..^  dx::.ti"ict  wa:i  used  to  support 

\*  \  '      .  .    i   i       7  .       -5   "  i'  Locn  under  tnc  Unified  School 

■..     .7'..      ^  .ifL  ui'  Lii.  general  tax 

o 
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t'ov*i;.iij  tor  aauit  oduCi^.tion  iMLiiar  than  requiring  that  ex^ 

i  ^40:;  tor  uuiit.  v*duc  «t:MMi  bo  iict  cntirel^/  from  the  special 
t  VA  \       vidonje  uhat  oithor  tto*  *jont^ral  taxing  authority  was 
woll  in  excess  or  tho  tax  Level  needed  to  support  the  con- 
vi  ntionjl  ^^roi/rani  or  that  the  District  considered  adult 

uiucatiw:!  to  be  an  integral^   indispensable  part  of  its  program 
anil  t!i^  ^ofor.^  chose  to  include  its  support  in  the  general 
iiU^4  I'^r        it    laa  done  for  a  century. 

i^.L-cent  state  legislation  has  elixninatod  the  provision  of 
.1         i-erini:^.^:ve  adult  education  tax  override  and  has  incor- 
jorcitoa  t:\at  rate   tn  the  general  statutory  tax  to  support  the 
coiiLauii .  ^.  V  coiic^ea.     The  removal  of  this  tax  means  that  thete 
IS  r.o  1  :n.jcr   i  restricted  fund  for  the  support  of  adult  education. 
LacM       :urict  has  the  authority  to  decide  how  its  general  tax 
n.v^nut^^  vviiJ  l.o  repent,  some  cases  it  may  result  in  a 

cL*'i:ri:  ii:'.    m  t;io  ai.K;u;.t  of  .aoney  spent  on  adult  education.  The 
ii<;c;.;  1  u !  i  ]  Ly  also  oxi-.tii,  although  it  may  be  somewhat  remote, 
M1rl^    ii.  ^rictr,  winch  had  previously  assumed  that  the  revenue 
f^Mier^it:'.' Ly  ^.pj  ]  lK  Lux  wa3  the  i'ia::iriuni  amour. I  to  be  spent  on 
/uiui^   v'-i,icati(  .  j/.j/  oi^'-Ji-i  ;aorc  than  that  ar.iount  now. 

/ii'.j  trans fv*r  of  Lli-.i  ^jrogrni.;  to  the-  conmunity  college 
41  >•  M i  i'j_fu  that  uistricL  in  equalization  thereby  appreciably 
t-.M.  i.ii  .j  aruouiU  of  ^Lato  su^^port.     Approximately  $3#9 

Mil  it-:.  liO'A  -J  !  r^>i    ti.'    :''tHV.i  'i'reasury  to  the  Community  College 
.   *v  .  .  .   '  I'-ji'  oi   I  i^ogruiii  .'.[.'Oi*:.-or3hip, 
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;>iuie  support   L'nr  aduit  education  alone  increased  from 
$375,000  in  1964-65  to  $1,738,973  in  1970-71. 

In  1971-72  expenditures  for  basic  education  for  adults 
amounted  to  $l,04i,000.     Approximately  80  per  cent  of  the 
basic  education  funds  were  used  in  £SL  classes.  Federal 
support  ar.iounted  to  $689,668  for  that  year. 

Student  Fees 

No  fees  are  charged  in  the  San  Francisco  Community  College 
District  adult  education  program  with  the  exception  of  a  T.li.OO 
fee  for  behind- the-wheel  driver  training.     The  Unified  School 
District  reportedly  had  established  adult  education  fees  some 
years  ayo,  but  this  approach  was  used  for  only  one  year  and 
discontinued  because  the  effects  were  judged  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  a::hieve:aent  of  the  purposes  of  the  program. 

Current  Prograimniiig 

/iccording  to  thu  ar.nual  rtjports  for  the  Adult  Basic 
.    i-ducation  Procjrain,  ESLA  Title  III,  PL  91-230,  the  total  number 
of  iitudo;nts  enrolled  in  19/U-71  was  14,610  and  in  1971-72 
13,281.     The  numbers  of  ABE  studt^nts  in  the  :;SL  program  for 
1970-71  and  1971-72  were  13,853  and  11,940  respectively.  The 
reports  indicat-od  that  in  19  6  7-68  fourteen  local  teacher 
tramiiiy  workshops  wer«j  held  and  that  31  persons  received 
ivru-service  and  in-servico  Lxaining  on  the  local  level.  For 
subsoijUuint  years  the  amount  of  training  activity  for  teachers 
appojrs  to  .'.ave  dec! mod,  even  though  the  total  number  of 
t'-aoMi-rrf  has  gonr^  up  ;  r  on!  79  in  1967-68  to  197  m  1971-72, 
as  can  be  aeen  i:]  T^ib  i.o  i-34. 
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TABLi:  1-34 


1967-68^     1970-71^  1571-72^ 


i'Jumijer  of  Students 


Enrolled   in  L.b.... 
b.iroliud  in  LicMv^ntary  Suujoct^ 
Vol  i  I  wi.rf  J  Ihk  iit 


6,0J2 


13,853 
757 
14,610 


11,940 
1,341 
13 ,281 


dumber  of  Classes 


IJienontary  iJuujects 

.m».i  L.  lemon  tar/  Sujjjccts 


S3 
13 
20 
Ufa 


393 
17 

410 


241 


Numbers 


Local  Su..,crvi3or^ 

*.<.ivi  .^cr     Conuiii  t  tooi- 

til  i>crvi.c_;  VrainiiKi  vVorK^iiOi.j:i 

Otiier  ABE  Peroonnol 


79 
6 
5 
2 

14 


152 
4 
5 

2 
4 


197  (77) 
10  (2-1/6) 
7  (5)^ 


4 

6  (1.5) 


u.-ttd  t.i/'.o:i  from  ci.inuai  reports 

uita  from  ..jiij"],.-;  Licliooi  Lisiuict  rc-ports 


ijd  1 1   i'  rum  Lor  i.;- 1 ; ,  ], '.:  : 


.'I  i.0  io  Jistrict  ';c  K^rt 


L'-aLa  m  parent. icooa  SiiOvs/  Cull -time  cauivalent 
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i  n  \     ...  :r i r  Li-x.    uiiii  L/  'O'.'ir^atioiial  Commuiiity  Education 
v^.  .u  i  ...  i:      :    : -  .^iricl:      i-s  *'Lo  keep  open  the  door 

CO  riv:«'  «.;i.iuv:a:. io:i^  u-ii^- ,i;iCxnM  tac  ocononii^*  and  individual  po- 
toatial  ot  iia.i  1  ranciscan.v- .  "    The  cloissec ,  courses  and 
jpccial  ^uo^jraris  are  opcii  Lu   ;vcryono  13  or  over  interested 
i'\  ^a>.  L119  advanta^j  .:        tue  o^'poi  tuni  ties  for  continuing  his 
« :^  i.i  ^ai-i^'^n .     Tl.orij  ar^j  no  uro requisites  nnd  no  tuition  or  otlier 
s':.  .ir.;.:o  :naao  • 

iMvvj  auuii-  cdiicatioi,  centers ,  one  occupational  school^ 
aiid  a  lifiiiis  concur  cjiUi-^rise  tao  major  facilities.  Programs 
ot  ^arji.t  educatioa,  carc^Jr  guidance,  and  vocational  nursing 
T  jc  i^'^'j  si'ocial  ^jmpl^a^is  an  i  tiiC  Jivisicn  also  maintains  a 

'wolviiit-:  r  ila     a^i/"v  f    Uii  t.  .1  r'^    /-ctio:;  CCiitv^r* 

Aii  u/Cii  jarcl  inicii'.:  _.olic^    ii^  obsci.  vod  permitting  3tu- 
L'.j  i-:ir^'lj   . . '..    Hi'    1  i         u    i.iV  cour.^c  if  ooth  the  student 

a!id  i*iot  ru  ;  cc-'-f  i.-.i  l-j^'j   liiat  tnc  student  will  benefit  from 

.•t    L:^?  Ir  AiiCL.u'i^  h-;:ills  Centor  training  is  provided 

for  uncHi:  lo/oo  ar.^i  iin;^  ixn/v- Loycd  individuals  recruited  and 

i    n.      ....  ^  j  ]  1. 1^.)^ i  ;        -^^rtuicnt  of  Human  .Resources 

^^jVi^i.ij^ .  ji'iL  .     .?-oij;i;!j   Li.  Tu  i^iianics  ^  au  to  body  repair^ 

cJ'.:ricaj   jr.iii.i,  L  luric  Locimician,   licon3ed  vocational 

:iui  .:in  -,  v-x.ini.:.;,    i..  *  • ;   :  .Vjo   uachinc:  repair  are  all  taught  aL 
Lii.:  '.JL  .it.^r  -  i'  *  f :  fi       L  i  1.  .^H.o.vort  coming  from  the  Federal 
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Tno  City  College  was  founded  in  1935  while  the  adult 
oduoation  program  has  been  in  existence  since  1856.  Clearly 
th';  influential  leaders  in  education  in  San  Francisco  have 
maintained  and  are  very  likely  to  maintain  a  cc^nmitment  to 
the  provision  of  adult  education  through  whatever  means 
appears  to  be  of  greatest  advantage  to  the  San  Franciscans, 
otatc  legislation  which  makes  it  advantageous  to  offer  the 
adult  pro^iram  in  one  institution  rather  than  another  may  lead 
tiiosc  leaders  to  favor  a  transfer  of  the  sponsorship  of 
adult  education  between  institutions,  but  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  interest  in  providing  adult  education  will  disappear 
even  it  state  support  were  to  be  reduced  or  eliminated. 

>Ttaf  f  ing 

i'he  Jivision  of  Adult  and  Adult  Occupational  Education 
is  one  ot  the  two  divisions  in  the  Community  College  District, 
the  otner  being  the  San  Francisco  City  College.     At  the  time 
the  Community  college  separated  from  the  Unified  District  the 
^official  in  ciiarge  of  adult  education  retained  the  title 

"V. 

Coordinator  of  Adult  Education.     In  January,  1972,  the 

title  wafj  changed  to  Administrative  Director,  School  and 

Community  Adult  education.     In  1971-72  the  adult  education 

component  generated  approximat^ely  9,500  units  of  ADA  and  the 

trauo  anC  industrial  coit^onent  gener/^ted  1,000.     As  shown  in 

the  ori^anization  chart  on  page  3  the  Administrative  Director, 

School  and  Cominunity  Adult  Education  reports  to  th*?  Assistant 

Chancellor/iJupGrintendent  of  the  Adult  and  Adult  Occupation«*l 

ilduc.JtJon  Jivision.     The  director  of  the  vocational  adult 

o  arograms  also  reports  to  the  Assistant  Chancellor/Superintendent. 
ERIC 
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■■■<■  ■   >":•  ;.■<•.;..*] ura  v/ofo  formerly 
-    •  '■■;■>  iv'o  j^'or  CO  lit  coniu 

•    ••  i.:3iiiry  or  busincuo.  Wo 
iO.-;  .    1      -i.  i.i.  T  in  the  ungraded 
i  u  '<  ''..'Oiijiiunity  co3  leqa 


.         ,'.'(-;-(•:,  to  1970-71,  the 

'■ »     ^.  1.       f-n...^  areatei:t  incroaao  in 
V  01   ai  l  uiluTt  education  subjects 

^  .'n.,  :.art-  I- ii'.o  basic  education  teachers. 

-  i  L.i. ;   !.'rv)<7ram  irom  tJie  Cnified 

'        •  '1  airier,  was  followed  Ly  a 

■       i  u  L   (ifii  i  i -Lime)  toacliers, 

 Le.'n  v.'orking  20  hours 

"•  ci   i-i  ]:v)urly  rate  part  time 
-••  adu  I  L  prociram  were 

:         :  SI  net.   .jj  f  uil~tiinc 

-  •  '  -    ^oi  liaci  status  made  tlie 

..  t    i:i,.if:iu.  r;c  in  the  Coiiminity 
;      .   .1     .i  .>o  'lO  .Sclicaulo  I 
'      •      ^.   ■  >. -•■■irj  .'.n  crourse  pre- 

'  '       ^  :  .u-l:-tiiie  teachers 

•  ■»  •  ■  fn   i  "  1."  -n-ic 
•     .  .-ori' ^  f.' i       as  the 
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full-time  teachers  it  is  possible  that  the  prcjgran  aight 
bo  sovoroiy  curtailed.     Careful  control  of  expenditures 
scciAs  essential  to  the  continuing  existence  of  the  adult 
program  in  the  community  college.    This  practice  is  justified 
by  regarding  some  of  the  instructional  hours  as  laboratory 
sessions  which  presumably  are  less  demanding  on  a  teacher 
than  other  activities  would  be. 

The  San  Francisco  ABE  program  has  had  limited  success 
with  teacher  aides  and  student  recruiters.    There  is  a  small/ 
but  reportedly  increasing  number  of  paraprofessionals  employed 
in  parent  education  programs.    The  Unruh  Act  has  provided  for 
paraprofessionals  to  be  employed  to  serve  as  a  link  between 
the  schools  and  the  parents.    Some  thought  has  been  given  to 
recruiting  the  support  of  volunteers,  but  the  matter  of  liability 
and  other  legal  considerations  have  been  perceived  as  obstacles 
preventing  implementation. 

Tersons  wishing  to  teach  in  the  adult  program  ars 
required  to  have  a  California  State  Teacher's  credential. 
Li  teracy  and  ESh  teachers  must  have  had  special  courses  on 
net hods  prior  to  being  employed  in  the  program.    A  director  of 
one  of  the  Community  College  EducatHnn  Centers  claimed  that 
most  of  the  teachers  now  have  master's  degrees  in  their  subject. 

A  counseling  service  has  been  developed  and  is  expanding 
vitU  assistance  from  the  Veterans'  Administration.    One  of  the 


resT  copy  AMfuai 

cuuii^c^  1  i       .u^'  V^cc   to  tuc»  oLiiujrt*.     A  mouiic!  ccxinselinq  service 

*-v.'inM  Ui.Vt.iu^»v^vi  t  J  o  1  L V  i r ' t : u  ii  rn.  counsrclinn  program.  The 
Voiajaocr  i:iuroau,  .viUcii  is    loa^od  in  th'i  lowor  lovel  of  the 

.'^.-3  0  Li: I    A?..    a.':>       i  i  . 

I.    :  ^  sTJ.it  ycar^  1:  ^  j  tcacx  vjr     ,iavc.-  attended  State 
.ii  L        t  o;    '.J_;c:itic.i-.3v..r'.ii;iOi  v.:d  iuscrvico  work:3hops  •  Many 
!  tJiw  i  c.ic...;i:^      iv.:      iCL  icl];uc^^ii  i otlicr  workshops  sponsored  by 

c  .'wc    ..*:ivcr^iL  1^:3 .     At  L*iC  di:;ti:icL  lovLil  two  or  three  meetings 
.ir.:  i-i'Mn-jv*  uii. /dally.     Sokvj  in^crvicc  training  is  reportedly 
oo!iJ:i  rJ.c^i  at  ^^ddi  c^uiLcr. 

0  >:^r.j_i,ut I  ic*i  /     '^o;^^'  /ut  ica  i.tncl  r_\jT.i^ -v.^  ii  u  ion 

^.aA^  ..'^^'^i.Lf       ;         Su :  jr iiitciiJcnt  oC  Ojjorations  and 
in^ t.i'L. JL .  j;.  u*j  i.nifioJ  L'ciiool  i^istrj.cu,  believes  that 

tit.^jr^  .^uo  not    ..  ciu'ctii  Li^ua^  Lutv;oen  the  Unified  School  District 
Mil  v'c)i;o  :i    :-iat-ri.wrl   royjrdinq  aduit  oU'acc:tion*     He  noted 

'.r*w,   ...;ij-i..  J  boiiOu  I  ..'^licricl         Li.uiu^  to  serve  about 
^jj  ^^i--:  in  ta-  af Lcrn<jc'!io  .it  tue  Joiin  A,  O^Connell 

/ra  i..-  .  i^iaioiu'jxc j.  iii:-fh  S-aooi.     Tiiore  is  apparently  no 

i..-'U-i0.i  Lcii*   Li*'.   ■  ''.'oiin.jll  fctcility  to  be  split  between 

1  vaiii..:.  ^U'.j^oj  i-'.urivL  C-;;-!njuni  Ly  College  District 

a  jayujTic  aai'   ^v.  iiin^^  ui''iii<3n  of  programs* 
^-^^  1  i.      :  i  -i'-.   L..^'..  ^..iu' :nl  kjii  programs  arc? 

•  ■•  '    •      »  ..L^.c  LI. -J  ..o:iiruun±tv  College  District 
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Vhtj  County  Jjiiuoi   Ji.:.ri';L    ij  i- .       ^i'.:.^  iuuiich  a 

i<i.-wjionai  Oocuijat  ii^iai  ili^ir- ^-r  a'.iI'.;:.  w.j^    .    ;       *^.rosjraras  of 
trainiilvt   tor  occu[  it  lot*.:   :  -  •  .    i        ,       *    .  iiC.al.tii  aidos* 

The  iic^ional  Occai>at  ioiiai  .t  ^  .^r  «^ /u  ^  a  t:ly  attractive, 

to  the  i^'ULiic  schocX  cii.sLr^        l  jc.i^.a         >i,oviu^'to  an 
export  u\i  *  y  i^^r  sLaaont.;  •     x:...:  .jv;  i  •  \      i;.;oi.ai  traininj 

earl  L«ir  tha::  th^y  woui'vi  ^-^  o^.i*  r^' aiiu         .allows  l'akj  school 
Ji:^*.!  Id  ^;i^t:ai:;   iM4jrua::-_  I  .itaL.;  :-ia^>i>M2      iov       '.;cic)iits  who 

may  spon  ;  £>ar'.  ol  ',:^ca  <I  >y   ii;   ..iO  r'jv;juJai'  !iJ*ji,  licnool  and 
part  :n  a i  Ocju;;.*L  Pruc^ra:/.  C-.  :'.?C'r  or  outpost 

locatii^n:.     i"])..  ;^jj;oaai  i.^-j jupat xona?.  Centv^i  coninionly 
utili^roc.  ii*  Caiu.iGr:.ia  to  conauct  aJuit  cuu/^l^o;.  and  so  it 
appears  thaL  zhi^i  Liiiiied  Sclioci  Ji^trict  ir.ay  ri:ii*state  an 
occupatxQiia  1  iy  c^rionced  adair   cau«ja:iv^ii  ^yo^n^r.  whci*  tho 
i<ccjional  Occ'jpa tioiiaj  Cent^^r  .t?',a*^i^^ix-d, 

x'i.'-  Cnar.cc.i ior/Sup.^-r  i Lrj;-»i».-!.         ij.r.'/o'^   *^iivil   tho  Coinraunity 
CoHey«--  13  soiuuwhat  jj/LJty.jr  ow.'..^.  to  pxov,c.i;j  .jn  adult  educa- 
tion pro^jram  than  a  ax--iv  r  j  .^-r.  v.'oujc'  b'j  Locauso  the 
jo*»*-nuniiy   joilc'j^'  lac-L  1 1 1 i t:  ;  .i.;^        .;  i''^r  !.wiL  1  c    for  adults, 
the  teacnir.j  uy  the  .-;oi-e  j.:         l^'.ir]^  i  r'.im  i  tnan  that 
provided  ijy  u  ^'.^iJ.  diotii.cl,   oc\..-.;   .ji    LI-.    v.:>Lr.  wj^»ich  adults 
wish  tu  t;a-%c         ooj  l- Jcw^.:           ,    ^ivi      .-^   •';'.>.*u'-w.i.4-ty  C0IIC96 
provider  me-jtii::;  iac^Iit  i.  .     .^iir.  .    ..^.^           vii'.ji-  puulic  school 
cias.sj'oui^.o  ar<^   r.ypic^j:  ■    * /.              'I;..                   ^.  'joilc?ge 
d-strtc^         ^ii-r4:                   r      ,                             •'-:*p-^''    i^-r  the 
'jiii.  ..^truoLi  ;n         '      :                ^.        .ai^ci.  -            ^    .n^c.:  tiltin 
j-S   the  Liiili-w^  ^wi^ou^ 
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C,ii"r<..iti/  t.ii(.  j"c  iJ  11"  ct;mj.-cLiLiorv  between  tlie  unifitsd 
^cUooi  IJi strict  And  ti*c  C.jr.tmunitv  •Jcllcgo  uistrict  rcyai-dincj 
ad. lit  -Jsi  .     ...or^    i \  diviJiui'  .Ji  ru.-sponsibility  which 

i.o  usauntially  ti.e  conLiiiaation  of  the  arrangement  which  v.'as* 
maao  at  the  tiina  tiic  Cornmnity  College  District  beczune  autono- 
noaiii.     'ii.jrLi  x.i  no  i)ian  to  set  up  a  meeting  to  discuss  intor- 
ciibLri-ct  cooi-^o  ration  in  ad  alt  education  because  the  Unified 
School  uistrict  aa»  not  shown  any  interest  in  expanding  its 
aauit  cduc:ition  oifort:i  -jLiyonU  tne  small  vocational  program 
it  now  cOiid  ict-». 

viuvisorY  Committees 
iVo  cruUiJJ  advise  tno  Assistant  Cuancolior /Superintendent 
airectly,  ti*u  faculty  senate  aiv.t  a  tripartite  cour.cil  which 
inciudea  rcpreiJciiLuLxVij-i  ot   Uk.i  students,  the  l.acuity  and  the 
;.f'j  ;rani  adninia tritora .     Tinjao  groups  nave  ecsontialiy  free 

'o  .  ri;r.,'        ^...ut■  ■v^r  ;jrOxjJ --ma  tl*cy  v.Msh.     A  large  numuor 
^:    ,  T  .  4,  ,j  .^xiau        a;joi..;t  tiie  bxr-jctors  of  the  Community 

L<-iii_-..^-    uujation  v^^nuei's    irid  t  j.-  administrators  -jf  the 
o.-u      iL^   .i.ii         <'ri.-.^-     f'.r    iJuJ.T.  vr.icational  fidaciLion  program 
iavi.^ory  jg;:-  1-  L_'^^  called  ".I'jao  /Wvisorv   Corjiuttees "  (TAC) 
.••)r.s.  .v-iL/i  ;         u.'t(-.3   li/ r.jcr  .il  umoal.  of  ^Ludcntb  and  in 
.T.  .-i.ti-a  i  ^„u..^ax-I.-  .vi  ,4.:..i---vw;  wnt.     There  arc  oluatcr  advisory 
.:o:  ^' .1  ttt;_'j  f  -^r  aiiforjn',    :1  uf  vocations  juch  as  tije  one 

lo.  occ^jMU^  Ji;..  ■■..iJi  i.i      dj  .;LriCt-./iuo  committoo  of 

•  .o  -i'    rj-<^  .  ta  ■  ;..,.i^  L.;.  .a L i  ■-<.;  •  .     Va^.  f:la.-.Lur  commj. t tc-i-.. 

•,        ....!r  i-Ai  Lja  ;  i  ■  aur.ii..  r,    i.c  dii^cu.-^ij  tfu.;  adait  :.»r  o»}i  .im , 

Lc;  '.iiv-  L..c^r   ;ud,;  .wiic.o  "  ■  -  .,,.,--»t  nc'v;  5.jrc.u-ar..ii .     Pii-.r.-  '-O 
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initLaLnvi  a      a'  vticatit^jaal  program  tho  administrator  or 
coa>.  r  .  'i^'olor  i.Kosi  tuc  px'opoiied  program  to  an  existing 
cuinr  i  I  U'.'i :  or  iormd  a  ivr.-j  advisoi'y  comBittee  to  assist  witli 
Liic  d  rvoiopr.icnt  of  the  p  rogram,  to  verify  the  training  needs 
in  1  Lo  uojist  in  tUu  ^'lacement  of  students  who  complete  the 

>,Oi'.inu n it^  SjI vi3orv  Cor.unittcus 

ha-M  or  tno  centers  has  organised  an  advisory  committee 
cora^joJou  uf  mc-iMors  of  its  immediate  ccanmunity.    The  following 
.Jtatcircnt  of  Lao  duties  of  tno  conmiunity  advisory  committee 
i/aj  tJiCiaiod  to  oct  forta  the  nature  and  range  of  advisory 
<;omi'!i<-Lc;-:  rcsponai*jilit icy  in  the  center  serving  Chinatoim. 

.jjl^      of  tuw  Coruiiunity  /itlvisory  Committee 

1 «        ojrvc  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  San  Francisco 
wo.-manit/  Collccju  District  in  tiio  identification  of 
ar^as  <yi  noad  and  in  the  development  of  educational 
livoi^r  ivMi  and  services  for  Chinatown  and  the  Chinese 
.;omr.iun i ty ,  includin»j  - 

J.    r.oricani^ation  and  Knglisn-as-a-Second  Language 
u.  n.t  -  ic  -md  huja  School  Equivalency 

.Jji-i  crc-dit  free  classed 
i .   i'ar-  iit  Lduc-iLion 
«.  v-oruiiuiiity  College  credit  classes 
1.  •.^•oa:.'at  .onal  training  pro<jrams 
J.  /i?5iii..L  i.n  a  program  of  public  information  so  that 
rctiiauntii  of  the  community  may  be  made  aware  of 
available  educational  programs. 


:      -1        ii.*/  iv  .O'.ii    Clio:  LJ    i:\  C^^HvlVAi  iiUV  Lllilt.  thc 

.> ,  iLiaLii  ivja  i iisL ructur s  foc  '..'oii^iJidorat ion  in 

.  .;r-^     i  .1.  ?  mvi  .r>;-'»i.U-*acnt:  uy  the  Sai*  l^rancisco 

V.  '         ciio  rcvi^Nv  anci  evaluation  <:^f  jrovjrams^ 

i  .  .  fkif..:  uionda t lon^  lor  i'iiaii';^^. 

...  Li.,  w^^arc,  Jv:l.jct:iu.-i  .ii'iC  j.iuij,>xping  of  sites 

.-^.  Lic^L  a/.u  r.jcuivo  cittj,  donationrf ,  ^c^^juoscii  and 

■r  '-50  as         provide  otuwiont  fina^icial 

1.  .1  u:   ,  ;;aic..ij.?  j  ^uiumciiit  and  provide  student 

1 

^.:v-:       '..L  v4. 1:. eluded  in  tau  ^^istrict  budcfct. 
^•.Mu..."  .-..L* jj'.c      Oi  uiic  c'^Mitor^  ma^c  a  spcicial  effort 

.MLiA  I'uix^j^uu  -,    i..i*/ur,   crater. uii,  civic  and  otiier 
.■.i/,a=-i<j/-o  L^.^r-  ..►•^'jar^  lo        a  iii^^ul/  lavorable  community 
t.  .  .:     t.  \  .u  .  .iU.ilL       -.M-'iciL):*  i.ro<jL^ar.i-     iUic  leaders  of 

.  .  .'.j'Jor,.^  v.'/ji  ;  .  roijajw^iy        pt*oi>areu  Lo  make 
t  .'  L     o.i  .j^-  .i  ;    .-f   ti'i^  adulL  education  program  if 

ti*o  statu  liOgislatarc  or 
J?'     ^!    Li.i_  .  ^jLTi^  u  ,.oara. 
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liiai-inucl.  a=  the  Ujufiud  Schaol  Diutj  ivJt  hn^l  rc LiU'iul^ihed 
-     it ■  rc.^  o:iJ.i»iii  i       for  t.i«;  c-oiui»ict  of  an  adult  education  program 
t^icrc  to  o<j  littl*::  likelihood  that  an  SLrea  coordinating 

council  would  LiQ  formed  consisting  of  ropresentatives  of  the 
bniCxcd  ^iistrict  and  of  the  Coflununity  College  Oiatrict  to 
etlan  IwC   luult  education  program  for  the  area.    However #  if 
tiiti  ttropojed  Regional  Occupational  Center  is  established  by 
Uie  wounty  Gcnool  -»iatrict  thfl  chances  o^  unnecessary  over- 
lapiji.ig  aaa  dutJiication  o£  adult  education  so rv ices  will  increase, 
oiidur  thoac  circumatancos  the  need  for  an  Area  Coordinating 
Council  ma;."  bocomi'  .ipparent. 

^Qlativo  Por  Capita  Coats 

Wiicn  tiifc  Unificu  ticiiooi  iiistrict  was  conducting  the 

i'rotjram  in  tiic  fiva  udult  schools  and  governino  t!;c  operation 

uf  ti.ic  City  Coiicvjv.  records  '..ore  maintained  of  tiio  p£.r  capita 

c;-ii"jndiLuri;d  o.i  the  adult  and  city  collcqt  programs  and  on 

the-  Linifiod  dijftrict  overall.     raLle  1-35  shovs  clearly  that 

t,i<:  adult  scaool3  ^srovided  an  educational  urogrnm  at  a  much 

iowvr  corit  per  full-time  e<iuivalent  student  t^ian  did  the 

cit/  Coliu'gc:.     ..'^'wrtiielassi  ^^la.ce  both  of  tiu;sc  cost  figures 

wor»2  bulow  Uie  t-xi>c:uditurc;i  i  vjr  full-tinifc  euuivaitsnt  for 

^xdtri.ct        a  wnolc  it  r.ceri;-!  ap-jarw;nt  that  tlierc  were  greater 

I'u.i:-  iiji  L^Li.  .-=,  '•>£  rualiziny  a  net  cfciin  from  the  adult  program 

Uiiii'i  tor  other  .liipect:;;  of  tiic  tducatioaal  program  of  the 

uiatri.;i,.     .tccorui-ngiv  /  under  favorable  reimbursement  schemes, 

t;i<w       ;l.  ic'L  r.-iq/it  sir.viltanucu«ly  incrcar.o  its  adult  education 

^  ■■■^  u  a'.i  in  /rov<-  the  financial  condition  of  the  District. 
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i'o^jLL,iy  L.A*;  i^i^triw^L  ui.iv  '^inJ  Lhe  aavantages        having  an 
i  t  education  i^ro^ji'ar;  sui.' I iciently  attractive  to  begin  one. 


l;I5;ii^lv-T  i^ii)  ITS  ADLLT  EDUCATION  AND 
CITY  uOiji-iilGlS  PROGHAI'lS 


/^ul  I.                     c.ity  Unified 
V-.ar                     Sciiools                  College  District 
.  .  _  _^  ^  „  (overall) 


V  -  -J  u  .  6  J 

$573.94 

$430.82 

i  'J  o  J    o  i 

578.94 

471.97 

i  Jo  1  --J A 

J9i .77 

531.21 

474.24 

'  > ,  ^ 
L  Ji.  .  .-  U 

2  c  3  .  3  o 

612.77 

503.74 

i :» J .  "i 

596.61 

527.37 

31 J.b7 

614.74 

566  .20 

I  '>0  J  - '.  u 

3*.'2 .  7o 

602.84 

G03.7!> 

i. '  -t-7 

b43.06 

6i)l  .8J 

i  '  '  .  *  '  I  ■) 

347.13 

715.94 

725.44 

1  y  o    -  %j  'J 

431.40 

783.13 

841.78 

il'o  J-70 

865.93 

941.90 

i.:;7u-7I 

* 

* 

$1,263.65 

i'j7L-72 

* 

$1,410.31 

July  1,  l'i70,  thu  San  Francisco  Junior  College  was 
furnou,  coiiJii-TLinvj  t^f  tiiv--  auulL  ocnools,  the  adult  trade  and 
i:i.juritri<il  :>ro<rjram  and  t/.e  City  College  which  had  been  parts  of 
t.-io  San  i'r.incijco  unified  School  District. 
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i'nu  coirununity  Scnooi  Movement 
v;.     i  i  ro  ?tor  of  thv  aciult  uducation  program  of  the 
Community,  college  District  believe  that  the  community  school 
movi^ment  id  just  beginning  in  California.    He  predicts  that 
Wiica  t:ic  community  school  proponents  become  interested  in 
iSUirtiav/  an  adult  education  program  using  the  public  school 
buildings  t'lii.'.-^'  will  call  on  the  Community  College  to  run  it. 
l'crr;at)s  tno  long  3tanding  policy  of  no  tuition  charges  for 
adult  education  of  the  Unified  School  District  and  subsequently 
of  the  Cor.ununity  college  District  will  eneUsle  tlie  Comsunity 
College  to  retain  control  and  financial  responsibility  for 
adult  cdacatiQ.i  despite  tiie  emergence  of  new  groupings  of 
aault  education  proponents*  in  varicxis  institutional  settings. 
It  would  be  somewhat  unusual,  however,  for  champions  of  the 
conmunit/  school  movement  to  accede  to  the  control  of  the 
program  in  the  public  scLoola  resting  with  the  Community 
college. 

In  San  rranciaco  and  a..parently  in  many  other  school  and 
community  eolle'so  districts  in  California  the  conception  of 
comraunity  iiervicc  is  not  educational.     That  is,  community 
iiurvice  funds  raised  through  the  5^  permissive  override,  are 
regarded  as  au^i-port  for  the  construction  of  swimming  pools, 
pariiiiig  lots,  atiili'tic  fields  and  for  investments  in  concert 
ser^-e.i  or  otner  fuiiction^  Wuich  may  not  have  education  as  their 
.prii.iary  Tunction.     In  fact  the  community  service  income  may  be 
uj«.^'..        .- u/'i'or:.        thing  oi-rjc  than  those  classics  v/hich  are 
.^li'.fLole  for  Stat'_  ru inibur semen t.     In  San  Francisco*  the 
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Dir  H:tur  uf  Cuiiununity  Services  reports  to  the  administrator 
ot    ch«*  a<iuit/occupationai  programs.     Table  shows  the  growth 

in  sizo  or  the  coinmunity  services  annual  expenaitures  beginning 
in  lueo-oi  and  extending  to  the  last  year  in  which  the 
comiaunity  college  was  an  integral  part  of  the  Unified  School 
oistrict.     Income  from  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  prodaccu  a  major  increase  in  the  level  of  expenditures. 
t;^'  conon-inity  service  program  expenditures  were  equal  to 
on*  «!oarth  to  one-third  of  the  annual  expenditures  on  adult 
t  a*.  .it  ..on.     Vhe  Chancellor/Superintendent  sees  little  need 
f-i    'vhcj  CoMTiUiuty  Coileao  district  to  buy  a  5<?  community 
^^•'1  vices  zax  because  the  City  already  has  opera^  a  symphony 
urc{,.^;tray  musc?ums,  parks,  an  arboretum  and  similar  advantages- 

Trob Icms  and  Issues 
"v.  lit  ^,^ducatorc;  in  the  Community  Collev^e  setting  believe 
!  ..,iv  L^'o  .:ajor  oLan^eo  nave  occurred  m  adult  education  in 
"i  iiicjisco  in  the  laiit  live  years.     The  first  change  is 
\r    M  iri.iLor  fron  the  Unifi^jd  School  District  to  the  Community 
/uii        iJistriet.     At  thir^  point  the  adult  education  personnel 
jnp.iru'i.ciy  do  not  perc\ri*;o  any  disadvantages  resulting  from 
i  !;<    tiaii.-.itir  oi   i^ponoor :'»:iip ,  believing  that  the  new  sponsorship 
l)i.'o'' lilcs  professional^   financial/  social,  and  educational 

i'lie  second  chans^e  i3  a  liberalization  of  the  policy 
r  •  ;i'  u:.  ;  av/arcin^  of  a  high  school  dii^loiaa.     Through  the 

sr.ul^^nt-   ^tho^t^^  f)\'or  18  y*^ars^  of  age) 
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may  earn  a  luvjh  richooi  diploma  by  patiainy  the  GEO  test  and 
by  tukin-j  lour  high  sciiooi  courat-'S.     Under  t-.hi?;  arrangement 
the  situdont  har.  a  conventional  high  school  diploma  rather 
than  a  GED  Certificate  as  evidence  of  his  achievement. 

TABLE  1-36 

SAN  Ft'^.NiCISCO  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  ANWUAL 

i:xpEi^Dia'uiu:s  on  community  services  (including 

MDTA  CONTRACTS)    1960-61  to  1969-70 


Year 

Expenditure 

1960-61 

$  319,314.81 

1961-62 

324,356.79 

1962-63 

465,163.36 

1963-64 

848,913.85 

1964-65 

727,067.93 

1965-66 

2,154,872.76 

1966-67 

2,580,247.38 

i'-'67-C8 

2,841,947.65 

196d-69 

2,708,928.57 

1969-70 

2,807,123.65 

The  California  State  Legislature  subsequently  enacted  a 
bill  (197  3)  liakincj^  th^-  equivalency  certificate  issued  in  the 
name-  of  th.,-  Stato  equally  as  acceptable  as  a  high  school 
diplOiT.a  ill  luoetii.y  the  -jualif  ications  for  employment  by  state 
ayenci.-ri.     M'h' r  ytate  io  jislat.ion  makes  it  possible  for  a 
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;^;t.udent  --Q  obtujr.  a  state  equivalency  certificate  even  thou^jh 
his  own  local  scnool  district  may  not  approve  of  the  use  of 
the  tH|aivalv'ncy  cort if icacc .     The  director  of  the  Pacific 
lioiM-'*ts  Community  College  Education  Center  stated  that 
enrollment  in  tne  high  school  classes  for  adults  was  dx^- 
clminc}  and  enrollment  in  GED  preparation  classes  was  increasing 
as   individuals  were  taking  advantage  of  the  new  regulations* 

It  Hiay  be  too  early  to  tell  how  well  the  present  arrange- 
ihents  for  coopjration  between  the  adult  education  division  and 
the  eveninwj  ai*o  sununer  session  section  of  the  City  Colleyc  can 
wurk.     Althou'jh  no  foriual  mechanism  exists  to  insure  coordina- 
tion/ chcijre  is  cooperation  between  the  administrators  of  the 
two  units-     Both  units  ofler  courses  at  many  of  Lhe  samo  loca- 
tioi;:i.     i\z  one  point  consideration  was  given  to  establishing  a 
colioij*.-*  specifically  for  the  adult/occupational  division  so 
tnat  it:  could  provide  both  vTredit  and  non-credit  woric  a<jcc»raing 
to  the  specifier  jut  of  -^eeds  for  each  course*     That  plan  has 
oi/i      Labi'-'d  <ind  no  .^tron^j  sentiment  favoring  such  a  change  iS 
tip:    rent . 

\;s     i:.-.^;  \  x.^r'us,   t.i:"   LouCiiui':.;  wording   in  adult  oducation 
...x.    j.j-j  :.  j/.-'^r  to  v/or/-  LOvJui'C  a  coiiifaun  salary  scale  and 

^dciiMcil  r-jao;-ii;j  loads  for  all  of  tiio  teachers  employed  by 
thu  Co*.uuuiiit\   Coiifi^jc  DisLiiCt.     Juch  a  change  would  increase 

L r U.J t J  on.'i i  'jojtw  and  r'jciacc  tnc  aniwJUnL  of   trueaon  the 
a'.ii . .  ;i  4  .^^  i-a  „  r.v      ivv-   uo  ;..odify   the  adai^-    ;a*.i:rur.   in  ros£)on:;c  to 
.*»;  ii.  ^ 'o;    Ji  *^  L  *^Uwii  a     ^  u  u«.i  wxca*  ^ii:>o  LTicreuse 

zil :  i  i *-:.L  L':oc*,i  til  it   t..c:  ^iijii'  v.  Jc\.ooI  iJi'^^i         wi.'uiu  ro-t'Titer 


the  adult  i;;fuucati0n  i^tjxv:  imivj  part-Liiuc  teachers^     It  would 
iu*  :jor.sjl.»lo  fur  t'.c  w:^ uri.*;  . i .  i  :  v  Toll^^ijc  lt)i:;tr  ict  to  place  greater 
::'r,p'iaai,n  on  the  uiie  or   lo  on  ail  hourly  payroll  as  a 

nuians  of  controlling  003 ts. 

Trie  incroaso  in  ztic  proportion  of  tenured  teachers  em- 
ploy ^-u  bv  the  .Auaic/Occupational  iJiviyion  tends  to  reduce 
insf  I  tut  lonai  t  lexii> Lii  ty .     If  i,nterests  change  and  enroll^ 
nu.^nts  c^-ijimc        a  subject  <uroa  in  which  tenured  teachers  are 
•liiaployea,   it  bocomes  necessary  to  reassign  sc»ne  of  those 
teachers  to  othor    ireas  rather  than  to  eniploy  part-time 
instructional  personnel  wiiose  priniary  area  of  competence  is  one 
m  wtiich  enrollments  are  increasing. 

The  cnployment  of  increasing  numbers  of  tenured  teachers 
has  thr*'e  Major  etfuct^:.;  it:    (1)   increases  the  instructional 
cost  or  Ltio  :;r.)jrani;    i2)    increases  the  power  of  teachers' 
organ  ]  r.at  1  oii.: ;   ..aii   (  3)    r  educe. 5  tiie  aaniinistra tors  *   ability  to 
riatf-i*  t/iV"  uji..:b'*i  di    leacrturs  eiuploycd  to  the  interests  of 
■  idulx:  5;tac.''at.^  m  v^riouii  subjects  and  problem  areas* 

/oil  ziu:  tr.i{;:^fer  of  tne  adult  education  program 

iru:t  tin:  Jniii-'i  .  'noo.   .'iBv.i:^ct  to  the  Community  College 
iiistiict  ta^ro  was  .in  <^pprec;abic  liicreaL^c  in  the  amount  of 
oLite  ';u;.^>'.rc  rcciiVOvi  lor  taat  program.     Much  of  this 
i!ic.*< -a.;..  J  .lupi^ori.  r.a::  already  bcv^n  offt^et  by  higher  salaries 
lOi  aa*.. .  f. L5tratox-3  a;.u  r:oM:!\-r^,   m  expansion  of  the  counseling 
soiVi';*.',   i  u/.':/'  '  1  1       ''i  ^';iy.;i.cal  i-^iant  cind  an  increase  in 

r'  4.-..:   oi\Mr:  :  *      n.j.^*  a       .;ri?ij  trjj  ..Ui.*e  program  that  was 
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Ccirriod  on  by  the  Unified  School  District  is  continued  by 
Mio  Conu.unity  Collt)*^c  District  at  soincswhat  higher  costs 
larjoly  because  of  greater  use  of  rented  facilities  and 
c.4pxtal  improvements.    In  the  future  this  situation  is  expected 
to  change  markedly  as  the  adult  education  funds  which  have 
been  used  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  at  4th  and  Mission  result 
in  the  development  of  a  new  major  center  for  adult  education 
programs.  \ 
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DANBURY  CASE  STUDY 

Description  of  Area 
Tho  population  of  Danbury  was  approximatoly  55,000  persons 
according  to  the  1970  census.    Danbury,  located  on  the  border 
of  New  York  State,  is  approximately  25  miles  from  both  Waterbury 
and  the  heavily  populated  area  of  the  Norwalk  Seaboard.  A 
sizable  number  of  foreign-born  have  settled  there.     Eight  thou- 
sand Portugese  alone,  who  have  arrived  in  the  last  few  years,  as 
Will  as  many  Spanish  speaking,  Italians  and  Arabic  immigrants, 
now  rosiv.e  in  the  city.    According  to  Repole^  there  are  2,000 
blacks  in  tho  city,  which  is  about  1,500  more  than  were  here  in  1942. 

Historical  Devfcloproent  of 
Adult  Education 

iv^polo,  nimself  an  adult  instructor  in  the  depression 

uuy::,  wa-,.  ablG  to  give  a  history  of  public  school  adult  education. 

lie  has  sorved  as  director  from  1940  to  1955  and  from  1964  to 

tnc  present  time.     Repole  is  also  President  of  the  Connecticut 

Aj^3oc ration  for  Public  School  Adult  Education  (CAPSAE)  and  a 

mcniber  of  the  ABE  Commission  of  the  Adult  Education  Association 

of  the  United  States.    There  is  no  community  college  in  Danbury, 

nor  are  there  plans  to  develop  one.    There  are  community  colleges 
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Interview  with  Frank  Repole,  Director  of  Adult  Education, 
Danbury  Public  Schools,  Danbury,  Connecticut,  October  16,  1972. 
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in  Norwalk  and  in  Waterbury,  each  22  miles  away.  Bridgeport 

and  Fairfield  Universities  are  15  mxles  away.    Western  Connecticut 

Statu  College  i«  located  in  Danbury. 

During  the  depression  era  adult  education  in  the  public 
schools  was  limited  to  300  students.    With  the  advent  of  World 
War  li,  a  part-time  administrator  was  hired  and  "the  sky  was  the 
limit-  regarding  program  expansion  with  locally  funded  defense 
and  civil  service  related  educational  programs.    After  the  war, 
Liio  adult  program  was  cut  back  so  that  in  1965  only  7  classes 
wore  offered,  one  in  Italian,  three  conroerciai,  and  3  ESL  classes. 

With  the  advent  of  federal  funds  for  adult  basic  education, 
Rcpole  wns  hired  as  full-time  director  (50%  of  his  salary  is 
from  federal  funds)  and  the  program  grew  rapidly,    in  1971,  2,300 
s(uu.  .?:s  took  i^art  in  144  different  classes  conducted  in  eight 
separaLc  locations.    According  to  Repole,  a  study  he  did  of 
adult  Gduo^iioii  opportunities  within  the  community  found  that  110 
<.>i.-ncies  ou  .iiido  of  the  church  were  offering  adult  education 
pro<j.  -  ..l:    m    107  i. 

■jm:  o:  tn-so  agencies  was  the  Western  Connecticut  State 
Colicy-   whi  h  attempted  to  ccMnpete  with  the  public  school  in  the 
aui  uian  <  f  1:^72  because  of  increasing  pressures  to  generate  head 
coifit  Wit:,  non-credit  programs.    Seven  courses  were  designed  and 
olfored  each  with  a  $36  registration  fee.    None  had  enough 
r<  ji.'3trations  to  make  the  course  operational.    According  to  Rudner/ 
ycy  .jan't  compete  when  the  high  school  offers  the  same  course  for 
$2. 
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PGrsonal  interview  with  A.  J.  Rudner,  Professor  of  Education, 
Western  State  Connecticut  College,  Danbury,  Connecticut,  October  20, 
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An  udult  educational  council  was  organized  by  the 
superintendent  of  Public  instruction.    On  this  council  are  the 
speaker  of  the  House  (Wl».  Ratchficld)  and  the  Lt.  Governor 
(D.  Clark  «ull).    The  14-»e«ber  council,  representing  a  cross- 
section  of  professional  disciplines  and  interests,  meets  cwice 
^  yoar.     The  real  coordination  appears  to  take  place  not  among 
adult  .ducution  institutions  but  rather  through  the  systematic 
inforra,»a  association  of  the  director  with  a  number  of  civic  and 
ocmunity  .rjanizations.    During  the  week  of  the  visit  by  the 
proiocL  M..tf  th^  Mayor  had  declared  -Adul^  Education  «eek"  in 
t-ii-j       ty  c.-  ^ncil . 

description  of  Program 
^^.:uluni  1964-65,  26  courses  were  conducted,  4  ABE, 

4  GLU.  .nd  iH  courses  of  general  interest.     No  high  school  credit 
courses  wore  offered.     In  1970-71,  thorc  were  145  courses  covering 
7'.  uj^foront  subjects.     There  were  29  ABE,   12  GED  and  24  high 
■  :hoc.l  ..r..ciit  offerings.     In  1967-68  the  total  nuinber  of  classes 
voro  about    ho  same  as  in  1970-71.    Almost  all  programs  were  at 
n.yl.L,   Lwic..  a  week  except  those  held  at  the  Sheltered  Work  Shop 
or  roderal  Correctional  Institute.    Classes  were  scheduled  to 
begin  . n  3..tamber,  in  January,  and  an  abbreviated  summer  program 
starts  m  April.    A  minimum  enrollment  of  tan  students  is  re- 
quired for  a  course  to  be  given. 

Tablc^  Jl-1  Shows  the  number  of  courses  offered  and  the  enroll- 
ment in  oach  category  of  course  for  1964-65,  1967-68  and  1970-71 
in  the-  Danbjry  Public  School  Adult  Education  program. 
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TABLE  Il-i 

NUMBKK  OF  COURSES  OFFERED,  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  ENROLLED 
'  K  >".l;.)SS  KNHOi.LMKNT  BY  COURSE  CATEGORIES, 
UANliUHY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ADULT  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM,  SELECTED  YEARS 


Couri^o  Category 

1 Q64 

X  7  O  1 
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{ 
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1  OA*7 
±70  / 

Courses 
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Courses 

7i 
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Enrol 1- 
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770 
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229 
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575 

fliqi^  .School 
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i  H  £ 

1 

0 
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52 
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Lo  i  u  r*j  -  • 

110 

16 

111  i 

20 

1,074 

8 

126  ' 

32 

573  i 

26 

447 

II,,;  ,.   _  !ir-l-- 

0 

i 

0 

4 

i 

355 

0 

0 

4 

38 

13 

307 

14 

0 

—  .    .  ^  _ 

22 

478 

140 

2,496 

129 

3,758 

K  r  ,'>«-4  and  1965,  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  is  the 
'•n i..,  ii  -.Tttd  head  count,  that  is,  each  person  is  counted  only  once 
rc'^ardlcsfi  cf  Lhc  number  of  courses  in  which  he  was  enrolled, 
liccauso  n{      cianqo  in  the  method  of  keeping  records  the  enroll- 

.    -how)!  C-j'-  .970-71  includes  each  course  enrollment.  The 
unJuilicntKo   v^ad  count  was  2,20G,  a  decline  of  nearly  300  from 
tr.e  ]f2V<>]   reached  in  1967-68.     In  1972-73,  the  number  of  individuals 
served  roj-e  to  2,300. 
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students. -in  1967-68  the  percentage  of  students  who  with- 
drew from  ABE  courses  was  58;  in  1970-71  this  figure  dropped  to 
34  per  cent.     In  1967-68  the  percentage  of  students  who  withdrew 
from  CED  courses  was  45;  in  1970-71  the  withdrawals  decreased 
to  57  per  cent. 

The  average  size  of  the  GED  classes  increased  but  the 
ABL'  and  vocational  classes,  which  received  a  higher  level  of 
support,   r^     ^ned  within  a  range  of  10  to  15  students  per 
<;lass, 

.io  elementary  certificates  were  awarded  in  1964-65.  In 
196^;,  125  certificates  were  awarded,  and  in  1971,  150  certificates 
w..ro  awarded.     The  only  figures  available  for  GED  indicate  that 
in  1971-72,  325  persons  took  the  GED  test  with  195  passing  (60 
per  cent).     Within  the  FCI  7  GED  awards  were  given  in  1968 
(12  tested).     In  1969,  38  certificates  were  awarded  (71  tested). 

■rho.  only  sex  and  race  data  are  for  1970-71  and  come  from 
cn  evaluation  of  the  ABE  program  conducted  by  the  National 
Asisociation  for  Public  and  Continuing  Adult  Education.    Of  the 
770  students  enrolled  in  ABE,  521  were  men  and  249  were  women. 
Th...  racial  distribution  reported  by  NAPCAE  was: 

Oriental  -  12  students  1  per  cent 

Black  -  189  students  25  per  cent 

White  -  569  students  74  per  cent 

i^ithin  the  white  category  there  were  142  Portuguese,  87 
Puerto  Hicana,  44  Cubans,  18  Italians,  16  Poles  and  262  un- 
classified. 
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Since  one  half  of  the  enrollments  were  at  the  Federal 
correctional  Institute  the  large  percentage  of  male  students 
is  not  surprising.    Forty  per  cent  of  these  enrolled  in  basic 
education  were  taking  English  as  a  Sedond  Language.     In  1972 
the  public  school  adult  education  director  estimated  the 
target  ^pulation  for  ABE  in  Danbury  at  2,200  persons. 

The  Director  observed  that  the  foreign  born  students 
souyht  out  the  program  to  learn  English.    The  other  groups 
Icicking  a  basic  education  were  more  difficult  to  reach.  Repole 
noted  that  f he  native  born  illiterates  tend  to  be  attracted  to 
the  MDTA  pr^yraras  which  provide  stipends  for  students. 

Articulation.-^Rapole  recounted  several  efforts  he  had  made 

toward  community  involvement  and  cooperation  with  other  groups: 

Wo  decentralized  to  churches,  halls  and  public  housing. 
Wo  'Ton  ^^^^y  Service  Director  in  the  housing  project. 

.Vo  <,ot  20  to  30  ag.-ncies  involved  in  groups  of  6  to  20 
Sh^i?"^'  ,  l^""?       started  a  program  at  the  PCI  -  and  at  the 
^h,.itcred  Workshop  -  three  classes  at  the  Portuguese-American 
Club  and  at  the  AME  Church.    We've  employed  black  and  ethnic 

T  i'asis.     This  fall  £19723  we  were 

rogues ted  to  develop  an  academic  program  at  the  Spanish  Learn- 
iii<j  Center. 

We  yet  referrals  from  welfare,  V.A.,  Connecticut  Employ- 
ment :  or-  ice,  and  we  have  two  classes  a:.  Danbury  Hospital. 

Ly^^  certificate  for  our  j  rogram.     .   .  T  We  have 

.-.ome  contact  with  industry. 

The  evaluation  conducted  by  the  National  Association  for 

Public  continuing  and  Adult  Education  said,  "One  of  the  outstand- 

iay  features  of  the  Danbury  ABE  program  is  its  close  relationship 

With  community  agencies.   .   .      The  program  is  lacking,  however, 

ii.  establishing  satisfactory  relationships  with  the  black  community." 

Th'-.  evaluation  team  reccMmnendefl  that  more  effort  be  made  to  involve 

the  Lla-k  community  and  industry  in  designing  the  program. 

ER|c~i~"  — 

Interview  with  Frank  Rc-pole,  o£,  cit. 
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staff 

Adminiatrative  Staff. —The  administrative  staff  has  grown 
since  1965  when  there  was  one  part-time  administrator.    In  X971 
a  total  of  fivti  individuals  were  employed  in  administrative  or 
support  roles:    a  full-time  director  and  secretary,  two  part- 
time  administrative  assistants  and  a  part-time  coordinator. 
Kcpole  dirticts  all  of  adult  education  including  ABB  with  two- 
thirds  of  his  time  spent  in  ABE  and  50  per  cant  of  his  salary 
supported  by  federal  funds.    The  coordinator  works  entirely  with 
family  programs  (general  adult  education)  and  is  supported  by 
federal  funds.    The  administrative  assistants  are  employed  one- 
fifth  time,  supported  by  federal  funds,  and  they  work  equally 
with  ABE  and  GED.     In  addition  to  this  group  the  federal  projects 
officer  for  Lho  school  district  spends  about  five  per  cent  of  his 
time  on  ABE. 

Thf  jdult  education  director  reports  directly  to  the 
Ju[.  ,  .ntondcnt  of  Schools  and  enjoys  high  status  not  only  locally, 
but  cjiso  oi:  the  state  and  national  levels.     Ke  is  politically 
active  in  the  state  and  has  the  backing  of  the  mayor.     He  occupies 
i  larcje  office  on  the  first  floor  of  a  relatively  new  high  school 
.juildLr.j.     ijuring  the  interim  when  he  was  not  in  adult  education, 
he  was  u  principul.     His  doctorate  is  in  adult  education  and 
was  earned  at  Columbia. 

1-  iGulLy . — The  faculty  consists  of  20  part-time  and  one 
lull- Lime  teacher.     Ten  of  these  teachers  are  bilingual,  being 
fluent  iii  P.^rtugese,  Italian,  Spanish  or  Arabic.     Eighty  per  cent 
of  the          ti;achora  and  45  per  cent  of  the  other  adult  education 
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are  from  the  pubiic  school,    others  are  recruited  equally  from 
industry  and  the  university  because  of  their  special  skills. 
vwu  i  .nd.-H  ,iro  omployod.    Tcachors  received  $6.50  to  $8 

^1  hour  .a  1971  Which  is  higher  than  the  flau  $4  an  hour  paid 
111  1«J{  >. 

Counsolincr  Staff . -There  are  two  part-time  counselors  who 
work  with  the  entire  program  and  one  paraprof essional  who  is 
ro.^ponsibJo  lor  testing.    The  NAPCAE  team  recommended  that 
'!i,.rc  bo  a  full-tiriQ  counselor  specifically  assigned  to  ABE. 

ni-^rvico  Training. ^-No  in-service  training  programs  were 
r^  -''^  in  In  1971  all  adult  education  teachers,  including 

A',.,    c.acher-s,  wore  given  some  in-service.    Attendance  at 
C.u>:;:.:  meptings  and  participating  in  the  state  televised  sessions 
\*  .'I.    two  W-ans  of  in-service  training. 

Fa^JUUos . --The  facilities  used  for  adult  education  have 
..crea^ina  in  numb-r.     In  1965  classes  were  held  in  the 
h.-if.    .;:.ool  only.     In  1971  classes  were  held  in  three  schools, 
t  i.  F..du.rai  Correctional  Institution,  the  Portugese-American 
^'luL,          .^aeitered  Workshop  and  wherever  ten  people  wanted  to 
:  •  lutitor  included  a  public  library,  a  church  and  a 

Leurnin^  Lab  under  the  Community  Ac  .on  Program  Agency. 

« 

Finance 

:  lo::.  .  ..  .;-65  to  1970-71  the  budget  of  the  adult  education 
I    >jrain  .Ji.    ....  ^anbury  Public  Schools  has  grown  from  $7,000  to 
Si08,13J  as  is  ahown  in  Table  II-2. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ADULT  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  BUDGETS 
FOR  SELECTED  YEARS,  DANBURY 


Category 

4  " 

f 

Fiscal  Years 

1964-^5 

1967-fia 

1970.71 

Director 

$1,000 

$23,153 

Teachers 

6,000 

29,000 

48,000* 

Ciorical 

0 

8,000 

9,000 

Counselors 

1,000 

1,400 

Personnol  Expenses 

0 

1,000 

1,600 

Other 

0 

25,000 

25,000 

i'otal 

  — i 

$7,000 

$80,500 

$108,153 

*l>atts  of  the  salaries  of  four  teachers  were  paid  throuah 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  funds  at  the  Federal 
Correctional  Institute. 


income  for  the  full  range  of  adult  educiition  programs 
includuuj  funds  received  from  the  Manpower  Development  and 
^ranincj  Act  and  Title  III  (ABE)  are  shown  in  Table  II-3. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  i\DULT  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  IIICOME 
KjR  SLLEC'i'iiU  VEAKS,  DAiNLUUV 


Fiscal  Years 


>:.uurct  

Local 

.'•-t.iU*  Aid 

rtutt.'  i)i  i  v..'-, '.or 
.:r..itc  ;<(Miu,urc;umGnt 

t  t. •.•_^ 


•ti/'i'A 


1964-65 


1967-68 


1970-71 


$7,000 

0 

300 
2,716 

:>JA* 


0 
0 


$16,50C 
25,450 
2,300 
8,550 
3,193 
0 

6»000 
25,000 


$25,000 
64,971 
2,500 
8,750 
4,461 
272 

1,200 
54,000 


j  $10,216 


$86,693 


$161,154 


'..A      ;.ot  Available 

lii  •  .  .••.pu'nsef;  shown  in  Table  II-2  are  consistently  lower  than 
■  ■     It  *.)  .      iiown  in  Vdblo  The  apparent  surplus  of  income; 

f  •  :    ■....  -•J  'jrcw  fron  $3,000  to  $53,000. 

Summary 

in  -'iLi^ary  there  is  no  community  coilecje,  but  the  public 
i-l.oc  i  ,       ♦  1  a  J c.ng  history  of  an  active  adult  program,  allowed 
f  .•    iM'i  jVa',-  '  c  b'-come  a  minimal  oporation  by  the  early 
i'j'iU'i:.  AUK  funds  stimulated  the  appointment  of  a  well 

Kiit^wn,  (iMjhly  successful  principal,  with  a  Ph.D.  in  adult  educa- 
^lOXi,  uH  a  rull-time  director.    The  Danbury  program  rapidly 
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regal i.ocl  itu  former  strength  with  a  strong  ABE  component.  That 
I.    i.o  ...1/    hat  AliL  increased  trom  97  to  770  enrollments  between 
VJU'j  and  ly70-71,  and  the  general  adult- program  grew  from  281  to 
2 ,200  unduplicated  enrollments.    The  Danbury  ABE  program  won  a 
i^APCAi.^  award  for  its  program  and  the  adult  program  appears  to  be 
Rtronjiy  tudorsed  by  the  mayor  and  the  local  state  representative, 

wt  il  aj;  the  Chamber  of  Cc^merco  and  other  such  town  organiza- 
tion.'i.     Tho  director  of  this  program  has  held  the  Presidency  of 
CAPS/;:;  and  a  board  position  on  the  ABE  Commission  of  the  AEA. 

If  Federal  funds  were  withdrawn  it  is  estimated  by  the 
dii\?Gtor  that  minimal  changes  would  be  made  in  the  program.  It 
ui  proljlu'Matic  what  would  occur  if  the  director  resigned  since  50 
much  oi:  tho  success  of  the  program  appears  to  rest  on  his  status # 
uotliLy,  and  personality. 


1 

:.<iLional  Association  for  Public  Continuing  and  Adult  Education. 


HARTFORD  CASE  STUDY 

Hartford,  the  capital  city  of  Conrecticut  located  in  the 
central  area  of  the  state,  is  one  of  three  major  urban  areas  in 
Connecticut.    Although  Hartford's  population  dropped  from  162,1'^& 
in  i960  to  155,868  in  1970,  Hartford  County  gained  in  population 
incroaaing  to  808,246  persons  in  1970  from  689,555  in  1960.  Thir 
trond  of  £X>pulation  shift  to  the  suburbs  from  the  central  city  was  / 
mainly  due  to  whites  nK>ving  out  with  blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans 
movinq  in  i.c  replace  them.    Within  the  SMSA  of  Hartford  county 
nonv/liit-j  increased  from  15.5  per  cent  to  29.2  per  cent  in  ten  years. 

iinrtford  is  a  center  of  tha  insurance  industry.     Eleven  per 
cent  of  those  employed  in  the  capital  and  central  Connecticut 
I'i  fnninq  Rot; ions  work  for  insurance  companies.    Forty-six  per  cent 
of  ■■mT)lo'jTnent  is  in  manufacturing  and  14  per  cent  is  in  service- 
T'.o  <iri'ut<  ;;t  oconomic  growth  areas  in  the  Planning  Region  in  which 
ilartford  is  located  is  in  manufacturing,  trade,  utilities,  and  con- 
.^t  ruction. 

witnin  Hartford  are  three  public  and  four  nonpublic  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.    Greater  Hartford  Conanunity  Colle^ 
(catablished  1967),  Hartford  State  Technical  College,  and  the 
Hartford  Branch  of  the  University  of  Connecticut  are  the  public 
instituLio -13  and  Hartford  College  for  Women  (2  year),  St.  Joseph 
Collcqc,  Trinity  College,  and  University  of  Hartford  includinc;  the 
Ward  Technical  Institute  make  up  the  nonpublic  institutions.  Throo 
ot.^ior  corfmuni ty  colleges  arc  also  located  very  closo  to  Hartford. 
Manch<;.;tcr  Community  College  (1963)  is  directly  across  the  river 
ERIC  11-12 
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from  Hartford;  Tunxis  Community  College  newly  opened  in  Parr,  ingtcn 
(1970)  and  Middlesex  OoB«unity  College  located  in  Middletown  (1966). 

Historical  Develogment  of  Adult  Education  in 
tne  Public  School  and  Community  College 

The  Hartford  public  schools  have  offered  adult  education  pro- 
grams since  1870.    Programs  in  general  adult  education,  basic  edu- 
cation and  citizenship  have  been  a  part  of  the  program.    In  addition 
to  its  involvement  in  the  Americanization  program,  Hartford  has 
contributed  $65,000  of  local  monies  into  adult  education  which  has 
qreatly  sustained  the  program.    Ten  years  ago  Richard  Kelly  was 
mado  director  and  through  his  efforts  the  program  has  been  expanded 
and  decentralized.    Prior  to  1964  an  ABE  program  was  operating  in 
the  evening  with  1200  students.     Kelly  states  that  at  that  time  the 
program  served  mostly  foreign  born  who  were  highly  motivated  to 
pursuo  education.^ 

During  the  last  ten  years  not  only  have  there  been  changes 
in  funding  sources  but  also  changes  in  potential  clientele.  Kelly 
cstimatos  that  undereducated  minority  groups  conprise  one-half  of 
tho  city's  population.    There  is  a  growing  target  population  of 
1100  Puerto  Ricans  in  need  of  basic  education. 

Accordingly,  he  has  developed  a  full-time  day  and  three  evening 
adult  schools  in  four  public  school  buildings  and  several  centers 
throuqhout  the  city  for  specialized  programs  in  ABE  and  ESL.  Within 
Connecticut  the  Hartford  adult  program  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  most  progressive  and  imaginative  of  the  public  school  adult 
education  programs. 
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The  program  has  been  extended  to  a  number  of  locations  with 
a  full  time  day  proqriijn  including  several  centers  for  specialized 
proqrams  in  ABE  and  ESL.    The  director  in  Hartford  has  attempted 
to  set  up  an  advisory  council  and  although  the  formal  group  no 
ioaqor  exists,  the  contacts  are  mcdntained  informally.  Hartford, 
more  than  .he  other  three  Connecticut  C(»nnunities  studio,  has 
i>o'«n  successful  in  attracting  money  from  outside  sources  to  support 
Ai;.    The  Northside  Center  is  supported  by  a  309  grant,  a  Right  to 
Road  qranf,  and  a  Model  Cities  grant.    There  is  a  skill  center  in 
Hartford  . hich  is  operated  by  the  regional  vocational  technical  school 
and  the    -uijlic  school  is  responsible  for  any  ABE  instruction  .ione 
in  that  center.  * 

T/ic  concentration  of  the  Public  School  program  on  the  recent 
in-:i  qr  it  tor.  of  bJacks  and  Puerto  Ricans,  as  well  as  the  foreign 
boi       h.iF.  resulted  in  slow  but  continuing  qrowth  in  its  general 
.i<lult    Jur  itlon  program  which  included  3,0'?3  enrollments  in  1964-65 
and  ;,305  in  1970-71  (39  per  cent  growth).     Increases  in  enrollments 
(in-v,  ihiz  period  were  made  in  the  GED,  high  school,  and  business 
and  corrjicrcial  areas.    Apparently  this  en^hasis  on  remedial  and 
vocational  education  has  caused  less  emphasis  to  be  placed  on 
dcvulnpiiM  th  7  general  adttlt  education.    Federal  ABE  funds  enabled 
Hurt ford  to  increase  its  ABE  outreach  efforts  so  that  the  number  of 
r.tudontG  in  :idult  basic  education  rose  from  If 200  in  1964-65  to  2t^62 
.1  rJ70-71,  n  147  per  cent  increase. 

St  Kin nts 

Ov«:';aJi  enrollment  increased  from  6,914  in  1964  to  8,876  in  1971, 
n^r^n  witn  t.ic  largest  increase  in  ABE  (150  per  cent)  and  in  the 
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iilqh  school  diploma  program  (25  per  cent).    The  overall  retention 
late  is  estimated  at  40  per  cent  for  "tho.e  Who  continue  all  yearj-^ 
Retention  is  higher  in  the  general  AE  program  (estimated  50  per 
cent)  than  in  ABE  where  a  student  nay  leave  and  r«-enter  three  or 
four  times.    Students  are  referred  from  vocational  rehabilitation, 
the  unemployment  service,  wlfare,  and  the  Veterans'  Mministration. 

Tho  total  population  of  the  district  has  fallen  from  162,178 
m  10f,0  to  158,017  in  1970.    The  average  daily  membership  in  the 
unified  di=.triot  has  increased  from  6,000  to  7,000.     It  can  be  seen 
that  cnrollniont  in  head  count  is  increasing  faster  in  the  adult 
program  (28  yor  cent)  than  in  the  youth  program  (17  per  cent), 
nnoc  1953,  the  adult  school  has  graduated  1,777  adult  high  school 
student...    T.-.o  nuinber  of  elementary  diplomas  awarded  annually  has 
incr-^a.od  from  72  in  1964  to  120  in  1971  and  the  number  of  high 
^c:.ooi  diplomas  conferred  annually  had  reached  107  in  1970-71. 

•PG  numbers  and  kinds  of  courses  conducted  and  their  enroll- 
ment vithin  the  Hartford  Public  School  Mult  Education  Program  are 
shov/n  in  Table  II-4. 

Table  I I- 4  shows  that  enrollment  increased  284  per  cent  between 
1964-65  and  1970-71,  while  the  number  of  courses  rose  by  17.1  per 
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TABL£  IX-4 


COURSES  OFFERED  AND  ENROLLMENT  DATA 
HARITORD  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
1964-65  TO  1970-71 


1964 

Courses 
offered 

-65 
Stent 

1967-68 
Courses    Enrol 1- 
offered  ment 

1970-71 
Courses  Enroll- 
off  ered  nteni 

ABE 

45 

1,345 

113 

3,382 

106 

3,367 

i 

7 

313 

High  School 
Completion 

77 

75 

2,001 

.02 

3,016 

business  And. 
Commercial 

i 

'■  80 

142 

7 

NA 

13 

457 

Acadomic 

1,955 

62 

NA 

14 

467 

Personal 
Development 

10 

392 

30 

NA 

31 

506 

Home  and 
Famil y 

) 
1 

-J 

22 

429 

14 

NA 

14 

326 

Fore  tqn 
Language* 

12 

233 

12 

NA 

10 

270 

Total 

} 

i 

252 

6,914 

313 

8,437 

295 

8,876 

Table  Ii-5  shows  the  number  of  part-time  teachers  employed  in 
adult  basic  education  and  in  other  parts  of  the  adult  education 
program  and  their  teaching  efforts  expressed  in  full  time  equivalents. 
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TABLE  IZ-S 

ADULT  EDUCATION  TEACUEIS 
HARTFCHU)  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
1964-65  TO  1970-71 
<Part  time  and  F'lH-tlma  Equivalents) 


1964 

-65 

1967-68 

1970-71 

Number 

PTE* 

Kumber 

PTE 

number 

PTE 

AE 

112 

11.2 

.  118 

11.8 

114 

11.4 

ABE 

41 

7.0 

60 

10.0 

69 

11.5 

TOTAL 

153 

18.2 

178 

21.8 

183 

22.9 

*One  FT£  equals  30  teaching  hours. 


Articulation 

Kelly  indicates  that  developing  articulation  between  the  adult 
program  and  higher  education  is  a  problem.    Of  the  107  adults  who 
received  high  school  diplc^sas  41  planned  on  further  training  or 
school  but  no  data  have  been  collected  to  establish  whether  this 
was  iccomplished.    Although  there  have  been  BmsB  attempts  to  help 
students  get  jobs,  the  "tight  job  market"  has  been  a  problem.  At 
one  time  there  was  a  program  at  Colt  Ammunition  factory  but  this 
program  has  been  discontinued. 

Presently  only  one  advisory  council  is  operating  and  it  is 
at  the  "Camienos  Learning  Center. " 

Staf  f  inc< 

Richard  Kelly  was  the  only  full-time  staff  member  in  the  adult 
education  program  and  his  position  was  local vy  supported  until 
1969.    At  that  time  three  full-time  resource  teachers  lurking  en- 

^tirely  in  ABE  were  employed  and  they  were  supported  50  per  cent  with 
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Htite  ABE  funds.    The  state  now  pays  $2,500  of  Kelly's  $24,421  annual 
i.alary.    Tho  clerical  and  custodial  staff  have  remained  essentially 
the  sank'.    All  other  staff  are  part-time  and  consist  of  teachers, 
95  :vr  cent  of  whom  coae  from  the  public  schools  with  the  remainder 
rccruitod  from  industry.    Counseling  is  available  and  reportedly 
the  MunU^r  of  adults  served  annually  has  remained  stable  with 
sfjocinl  help  qiven  in  the  Learning  Centers.  Parapzcfessionals 
are  also  utilized  although  the  exact  amount  of  counseling  they  per- 
form is  evidently  not  recorded. 

/;.;lly  reports  directly  to  the  Deputy  Superintendent  whi>  was 
formerly  the  Adult  Education  Director.    According  to  Whinfield, 
tho  program  is  built  around  the  person  of  the  director  and  without 
his  energy  and  drive  it  would  be  considerably  less  healthy. 

A  full-time  staff  development  officer,  Paul  Taylor,  for  ABE 
staff  in-service  training,  is  located  in  Hartford  in  Kelly's 
oporation.     Taylor  works  with  Kelly  in  the  Hartford  Public  Schools, 
with  Ryan  at  the  State  office,  and  is  also  a  part-time  professor 
at  the  University  of  Connecticut.    Taylor  says  he  works  closely 
with  all  three  and  reports  to  each  depending  on  the  activity. 

Salaries  of  adult  education  faculty  members  have  risen  from 
a  range  of  S4.50  to  $7.50  an  hour  in  1964  to  a  range  of  $6.50  to  $9.00 
in  1971.    The  full-time  ABE  resource  teachers  make  between  $7,000 
and  $14,030  annually. 

In-service  training  is  available  for  all  ABE  personnel  and 
has  been  increased  substantially  using  Title  III  funds.  All  the 
AB*:  tone]  ors  received  six  ^oxixs  of  in-service  training  last  year, 

an  informal  ••requirement" 'if<;op«»»ended  by  the  state  director  of 
o 

il  t  education. 
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Funding 

m  1964-65  ?133,127  was  contributed  locally  to  the' 
adult  education  program.    Of  this  «K,unt  S65,000  allocated 
to  ABE  and  has  bean  the  aaintenance  of  effort  level  required 
to  Obtain  federal  funds.    I„  1964-65  34  per  cent  of  the  adult 
education  program  was  supported  .     local  funds.    In  1970-71  the 
local  support  was  J67.192  or  29  per  cent  of  the  co»par«bl, 
budgot.    When  one  counts  all  federal  nonles  received  for  ABE 
including  a  special  section  309  grant  and  a  540,000  grant  from 
the  Sight  to  Read  program,  local  support  e,juals  only  17  per 

The  Hartford  Public  School  Board  receives  twelve  cents 
student  clock  hour  on  state  reimbursement  for  all  classes 
including  ABE.     He  states,  »I„  New  Haven  they  get  the  12«  for 
«DTA  but  we  don't  request  it  for  that.-    Tuition  of  about 
Sli-«0  IS  charged  to  out-oi-town  students  and  a  $2  registration 
i.c  ior  in-town  students.    The  total  income  from  both  has  been 
somg  do*n  steadily  since  1564  from  $33,630  to  521,866. 

Kelly  feels  that  federal  funds  have  created  two  types  of 

programs  within  his  structure,  one  of  which  ha,  no  f  uppUe, 

provides  counseling,  eaploys  paraprof essionals ,  has 
a  lower  axnimua  number  of  students  per  class  and  provides  in- 
service  training  for  its  teachers.    If  federal  funds  were  dis- 
concinuod  he  feels  his  program  would  drop  back  to  a  "oreaming 
op^rut-on,"  -  that  is,  providing  programs  only  for  the  highly 
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tuotivatou  anti  alro.id^-  1  iterate.  Tho  added  laoney  from  both  the 
:.t.tt«>  \i\d  Uvi  fodural  ijovdrnifk.'nt  has  made  it  posisiblc  to  reach 

unjuotivdtcd  atuUent  rathor  than  simply  serving  the  highly 
iiiOttvat'-Ml  foreign-born. 

Sintro  1965  there  have  boon  definite  population  shifts 
conoui-rcnt  with  the  arrival  of  federal  funds  so  that  the  large 
:K»n  white  population  today  is  not  characteristic  of  the  clientele 
jn  J  965. 

T.ible  11-6  shows  the  major  budget  categories  of  expenses 
fi.r  tho  Mdalt.  education  program  in  19€4~65r  1967-68  and  in 

TABLE  11-6 

MAJOR  BUDGET  CATEGORIES,  HARTFORD  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  ADULT  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
1964-65  TO  1970-71 


1964-65 

1967-68 

1970-71 

ct.'.r'r;  .'alary 

$  13,274 

$  18,319 

$  24,421 

•  .i'l, '  jiaric.i 

140,155 

151,075 

152,254 

.t  ci    i}  ;I i a i' i e 

22,100 

24,227 

26,000 

4,602 

5,320 

6,000 

f          r-  ii  carc-3 

22,078 

27,117 

20,846 

^^202, 757 

$204,519 

$229,421 

.J;     iL-uIaLiny  income  to  tha  adult  programs  the  sschooi 
r-.-jirc::  r.iir.:;>ursoments  and  stuaent  tuition  as  part  of  the 

"iocMi'   con-.riL>ation  to  bo  used  in  matching  the  federal  grants. 
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iMblc  11*7  shows  the  major  income  categories.    In  interpreting 


the  table,  it  must 

be  retaeiobereci 

that  the  term 

** local"  is  used  to 

fiiean  the  total  of 

all  non- federal 

incone. 

TABLE 

II-7 

KST  copy  WJLABIE 

ADULT  EDUCATION  INCOME  SOUI^BS 
HARTFORD  PUBLIC  SCiiOOXiS 
1964-65  TO  1970-71 

Sources 

1964-65 

1967-68 

1970-71 

Ix^ca  1 

$202,757 

$204,519 

$229,421 

St  It.:  -Jrants^ 

(  36,000) 

<  45,000} 

(  45,326} 

.^  tudont  Tuition^ 

(  33,630} 

(  27,485) 

(  21,866) 

:  ;dcral  Fund3° 

12,500 

167,980 

$202,757 

$217,019** 

$397,401^ 

'hc'sr-  are  funds  going  directly  to  local  general  fund  as 
rcinii»ur.;cracnt,  and  arc,  in  fact,  part  of  the  "local"  figures. 


The  tabl-    rcvaals  tv;o  notevortliy  trends:     first,  the  amount 
(>f  iitcomo  derived  from  student  tuition  has  decreased  by  one-third 
from  I'j-  4-6:  to  1970-71,  and  jocond,  the  contribution  of  the-  federal 
Movcrnr  'nt  toward  general  and  basic  adult  education  began  at  zero, 
mcr.'u.  'jd  to  312,500  by  1967-68  and  further  increased  thirteen 
time;-  in  the  next  three  years.    Inasmuch  as  a  sizeable  portion  of 
t]v<»<<  r'4nds  came  from  special  project  grants,  the  increase  does  not 
r<*fl  f^;    m  increase  in  the  level  of  federal  support  for  adult 
oduc.it.o.i  <3.s  much  as  it  reflects  local  initiative  in  developing 
iijx.ci.jl  rjrojoct  proposals. 
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.h.  at.  r  H.n  Morel  Community  College  (GHCC)  was  oryanizod  in 
.  it, 7  with  3S3  sLuJonts.    The  Collage  now  enrolls  1,500  students, 
t  '-.^  ni  waom  aro  in  ihv  transfer  oriented  progr^im.    The  President, 
♦  :!.a   ivink.;,  js  rojarded  as  a  highly  traditionally  oriented 
i:;ti:.  .;f  iMtor  who  has  maintained  the  College  in  the  image  of  a 
uH,  «t.,it..     aan-.s  stated  that  he  doesn't  want  the  community 
'  il.       ic.  he  "turned  into  a  blase'  place  where  we  teach  basket 
w   ivi.i,:,    juto  ir.ochanicis ,  etc."^ 

trM'M.cr  of  adults  do  attend  the  College  in  their  credit  pro- 
'  .t.  d  to  daytime  classes.    The  median  age  of  the  student 

Ho:.uijt  i.ju  1.;  20  witii  many  students  being  between  25  and  50.  Banks 

'  ■  ■  i"i«-V  -5ervice  as  "bringing  liberal  arts  to  the  student 
w.K-  '  <  1  r  iniitor. "    He  is  concerned  that  the  community  college 

...       ...i  another  form  of  tracking  for  blacks.     Banks  goes 

•  i  ,    'W'-  .irc-  not  necessarily  different  from  the  university  or 
h:.ir:,:  C  i-i^j'j;  oar  distinct  .iission  is  accessibility  -  geographi 
...      iiiu  fo  .^£j,.ci.fl  populations."    Tiero  are  presently  75  students 
4ii  '  i  .  :  oui.L.  a  toi.  program  at  GHCC,  some  of  whom  are  reading  at  the 

i   (r.M.e  level.     Ho  estimates  that  about  ten  per  cent  of  tneir 
.  i  j'.  >jr  .'  non-white  with  14  per  cent  being  black,  which  Banks 

■  '  «  '•'  iartjest  percentage  of  non-whites  in  an  institution 

at   ii.i.i'.r   .   j..-irjon  in  the  State. 

-  r  r  ■  are  r.c  coordinative  mechanisms  between  the  public  school 
■Aitu  coj  ...lui. .  L  -    -o^Xcujc  primarily    because  both  administrators  see 
t  ....  at'inj  osscntially  different  things.     Hartford  has  a 

■•  ^  i  --.^^-od  with  monies  from  the  Department  of  Labor  and 

i'"       •        ifjc..-y  and  this  adult  education  program  is  operated 
jT  .ir'  ■       i^-iUj  School  program.    Although  there  have  been 

""6"  7 

rvi  .A  >.-.th  Arthur  C.  Banks,  President,  Hartford  Community 
r</j  h'.},  ,  ii  ..-t.torci,  Connecticut,  October  17,  1972. 
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forts  to  bring  ABE  and  MDTA  together,  according  to  Whinfield 
those  have  been  unsuccessful.    His  explanation  is  that  thaze  is  a 
N<^w  Enqland  syndrome  of  the  trader  image  whereby  each  agency  carves 
out  Its  own  territory.    Whinfield  says  that  there  are  54  educational 
agencies  in  Hartford  "working  with  the  ghetto."    An  attei^t  to 
^ot  up  a  coordinating  council  of  these  agencies  failed.    He  also 
*^tated  that  in  a  study  done  in  Connecticut  62  different  items  in 
tho  UwUct  were  identified  as  si^porting  adult  education. 

Kelly  has  attertttJted  some  coordinative  activities.  His 
Center  is  supported  by  a  grant  from  the  national  ABE 
f'roqrair,  a  Right  to  Read  grant  of  $35,000  and  a  Model  Cities  grant. 
ABj;  was  offered  at  three  sites  in  1964  and  today  the  number  of 
centers  is  ten. 

T:   a  Report  on  Adult  Education  to  the  Town  of  Hartford  (1971- 
72)  K-Uy  described  his  efforts  at  coordination.    He  stated  that 
1  V  V  ,ar.:  iqo  an  attempt  was  made  to  form  an  advisory  council 
rn-  .Ki.it  education  .tut]  because  of  difficulties  in  trying  to 
conv  ^    ,L,        no  longer  consider  this  a  formal  group  but  still 
mnnt.ii:   i\u   contacts  in  an  informal  procedure."    He  also  listed 
Mis  uir.ct  contacts  vith  the  Chamber  of  Conanerce,  Community  Renewal 
Tccim  {CA:   agency)  and  the  Greater  Hartford  ConBSunity  Council.  Be 
nl  -.o       tod  the  Welfare,  Health,  and  Police  Departments  as  municipal 
^Jo..4rt...  nt3  ;.  ith  which  he  is  in  contact.    The  Pro -Betterment  Com- 
'HiK-.  ,  a  Puerto  Rican  organization,  serve  as  an  advisory  council 
for  «Ji    K;>anish  learning  center. 

•=  jopoars  that  there  is  a  long  tradition  of  adult  education 
in  f  1.      wlic  schools  in  Hartford  in  which  ABE  has  enjoyed  local 
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financial  support  prior  to  1964  and  which  has  expanded  since  1964 
duo  to  increased  federal  funds  either  through  Title  III  or  other 
monies.    Tlic  skill  center  and  any  adult  education  done  at  the 
lional  Technical  Vocational  schools  is  a  separate  enterprise. 

Mice  is  not  VOL  in  and  does  not  appear  to  be  making  any  specific 
movo  towards  adult  education  programs  at  this  time. 

'Hrorviow  of  Adult  Education,  1964-1970 

v'urriculum 

The  qroatGst  change  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Hartford  public 

jcnnolj  i  ns  oeen  in  its  ABE  program  although  proportionately  the 
qcnoral  adult  educational  program  is  larger.    There  has  been  a  26 
Tier  cent  incrcaso  in  the  overall  progriun  in  terms  of  equated  teacher 
iiour.s  but  a  64  per  cent  increase  in  ABE  program  accounts  for  almost 

-.11   of  this  qrov;th. 

'  1.  number  ?^Bh  classes  has  increased  from  45  courses  in 
I0i,4  to  106  -oursoG  in  1070.  GED  was  not  offered  in  1968  but  in 
r^7l  ^,^■^/.  ,1  cj.iss'-'s  v;ere  being  offered  along  with  102  high  school 
.i-iii-  •    v:.!.'!.  hafi  increased  from  75  (a  36  per  cent  increase). 

i       .  •   ;wn-^!  li  adult  education  program  the  greatest  changes 
"V  ,    !  ..oon  m  increase  since  1964  to  business- commercial 

A r         (200  -.H-r  cent);  a  docreaso  in  academic  (82  per  cent)  and 

•   mil  r":r-  .  L  -  70'jr     ;  {36  per  cent);  and  an  increase  in  personal 
■■  •lo  -i!  nt  '"ourjc-i    (210  per  cent)   in  1971. 

:  .  •      ,.'jr  li    idult  program  is  conducted  in  the  evenings  in 
■  .  'I  iocalions  and  in  the  daytime  at  one  adult  high 

:".jr,f    .     ,  [jr   .^j-^j  .-c;_  progmms  are  located  in  these  four  adult  schools, 
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i'<  11  :iibl  'c'  .jchoois  at  night  and  at  three  other  locations  during  the 
day  {9:00  a.m.  -  12; 00  noon).    Two  Spanish-speakinq  learnir?  centers 
jio  <ip  rated  as  half-way  houses  into  the  formal  school  programs. 
In  th  r •  centers  a  bilingual-bicultural  approach  is  used  with  para- 
f>rofot. clonals.    Full-time  counselors  in  the  centers  2md  part-time 
coun:»clors  at  the  adult  schools  are  available  to  all  students. 

T/iis  is  one  Connecticut  community  in  which  the  ABE  funds  did 
no     to  to  develop  a  program  administratively  and  structurally 
sot)arata  from  other  ptiblic  school  adult  education.  Nevertheless, 
the   jpocial  nature  of  the  ABE  funding  and  the  activities  which  it 
inr/  i  .j  jsud  to  support  tend  to  develop  a  feeling  of  separation 
botwoun  adult  basic  and  all  other  kinds  of  adult  education  programs 
ov^in  though  structurally  the  programs  are  integrated. 

rrobiems  an<i_  Issues 

Kelly  ffcls  that  unstable  funding  is  the  biggest  problem, 
fell -wod  -A'  the  difficulty  of  recruiting  students.    He  thinks  that 
in  tiic  future  adult  education  is  nost  likely  to  be  conducted  in 
informal  c  :nters  rather  than  in  formal  school  settings.     He  would 
like  to  sec  a  more  flexible  program  with  more  input  from  the  com- 
vuTiity.     While  he  feels  bilingual  and  special  ethnic  courses  may 
li.ive  a  place  in  the  curriculum  and  as  a  recruitment  device,  he 
»'Oliovo.s  that  what  the  undereducated  need  is  an  academic  program. 

Although  the  adult  education  program  in  the  Hartford  Public 
Flcliools  is  highly  regarded  by  adult  educators  in  Connecticut,  the 
f>hilosophy  of  the  community  college  appears  to  restrict  its  con- 
tribution to  the  provision  of  adult  education  opportunities.  Perhaps 
initiative  taken  bv  the  Coordinating  Council  together  with  a  strong 
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comiait  mcnL  to  inter -institutional  cooperation  in  the  field  of 
.iduP.  .  .{u.*  It.  i on  nv  tho  adult  education  director  of  the  State  Board 
.ti  }:duc»ti()n  will  provide  the  essential  encouraqcment  and  support 
to  achicv.'  ctvjporative  progrcuraning  in  Hartford. 
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MANCRESTER-VERNON  CASE  STUDY 


Tiic  Manchester' Vernon  area  is  located  across  tha  Connecticut 
iiiLVor  from  Hartford.    Manchester,  Vernon,  East  Hartford  and 
Rnckville  form  a  quasi-geopolitical  unit  with  many  overlapping 
aroa<;.    Manchester,  a  city  of  47,994,  is  the  ham&  of  the  Mzmchester 
Conanun i ty  College,    Vernon,  which  had  18,000  persons  listed  in  the 
1163  census,  is  a  growing  community  of  27,000  in  1970.    The  Vernon 
•uylic  schools  arc  located  in  Rockville,  an  expanding  suburban 
.r.^a  which  ;s  newer  than  and  tends  to  dwarf  the  town  of  Vernon. 

The  Vernon  Public  School  had  a  membership  of  4,250  students 
in  1064-65  and  had  increased  to  7,800  in  1970-71.     The  membership 
of  th<«  'lanciioster  Community  College  was  101  in  1964-65,  976  in 
i  >67-6H,  and  1,514  in  1970-71.     :to  figures  were  available  for  the 
'laiicl;- 'itor  Public  Schools. 

Th-  Vernon  Rockville  area  was  said  to  be  not  wealthy  but  with 
few  pocpLo  on  welfare.     The  community  is  white,  with  a  number  of 
i  ronch-r'anadians  brought  in  to  work  at  the  Pratt- Whitney  Factory, 
thfj  n.i'jor  industry  in  the  area.     Manchester  is  also  a  predominantly 
■.jUitc  aroa  with  a  few  blacks,  very  few  Puerto  Ricans  and  some  Cubans 
There  nre  no  real  ghettos,  even  though  there  is  an  identifiable 
rtilinn  .'5'>ction. 

T.i-'  Manchester- Vernon  community  is  distinct  for  the  purposes 
of  i.hi;.  Ttudy  because  the  community  college  in  this  district  is 
on^Jidc  r  d  to  bo  one  of  the  most  aggressive  colleges  in  the  system 
:i;  t.  rrr  !  of  it.i  continuing  education  and  community  services  program. 
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Aii^>Li.'.'i  di;jti notion  in  tGrms  of  the  Hartford-Waterbury  situations, 
It  fh.M  Mm -h  ' ;f  <  r,   liko  D.inbury,  is  a  less  urbani;:Gd  district  with 
r-:sici«Mitri  ti^ndin  j  to  bo  a  higher  socioeconomic  status.     In  this 
dioLfict  t'AU  public  school  programs  were  examined.     In  one  of 
i..,^'.:o  c^chnol;-!   (Mmchoster)  the  ABE  director  and  program  are 
■a'  .oLura'.ly  and  functionally  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  adult 
i.'.luc  ttion  enterprise.     In  the  Vernon  public  school  ABE  funds  were 
u-  iii  A  1  '  ;i  .ja.iiiii  nart  of  the  adulc  education  director's  salary. 

.  i.  tori  ,'a    Dovc-lopment  of  Adult  education 
1:^  the  Piblic  Schools  and  the 
cQiTununity  College 

:  <'r  ;on3  :.n  leadership  positions  in  adult  educa- 
•  ^  :  ::  -.arviGv.  -?d  had  made  a  point  of  familiarizing  himself 

'  .      J,  L'       of  adult  education  in  the  area.     Whatever  existed 
.  !  .i,r  -.o  I  9t  3  i.       ipnarenrlv  not  left  a  lasting  impression  on  the 

■  r  v-raiTi  wnirrh  exists  today.     The  Mancliestcr  Community 

'  '  '-■  -    'vi'^   In  19f3  nr,  an  extonsion  of  the  Manchester  High 

I'    .1.;       ■  jr-:.Qd  hv  Lhc  Manchester  B<.>ard  of  Education  until 
* '■    '  -  ^    •        i:-  c.n-'^  a  part  of  the  regional  community  college 

■' -  -f  Commurity  College  has  the  largest  enrollment 

rjf:ona]  community  colleqes  in  Connecticut  and  is  said 
■  •"'    t  .     '  u't.'it  continuing  educaticn  program  as  well,  although 
i      '.    !-••   :ri.-i-.  .Ti.  -  o  support  the  l:itter  claim, 

.       v..rr,-i:i  tubJic  school   is  known  to  have  had  an  adult  educa- 
;  i  ;<  ;-t    •>ai  ■/cars.''"  A  195  8-59  report  Stated  tnat  "adult 

"\<):  i    •!'  '.nj  d.ita  for  Ver.ion  was  provided  by  R.  Kozuch, 
i '..-:!   1  .  r  "  Jult  Educ  ition,  Vernon  Board  of  Education,  Questionnaire 
umI  lit  iviov,  Vernon,  Connecticut,  October  18,  1972. 
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.'du<?ciLi on  ui  now  .in  accepted  and  integral  part  of  our  total  educa- 
tionnl  proqram  i'.  the  town  of  Vernon.**    The  data  to  support  this 
.  '  ,jt.  inv:it  were  t.iat  the  three  courses  enrolling  82  persons  in  1955 
had  i  icrcasod  to  53  courses  enrolling  1,515  in  1959  and  that  pupil 
dock  hours  had  increased  for  the  same  period  frcM  1,596  to  19,461. 

Two  charact'sristics  make  this  area  a  particularly  useful  one 
to  study:     a)  the  conrounity  college  actively  addresses  itself  to 
^.'ontiauinq  education  and  (2)  the  two  types  of  ABE  administrative 
arranqomonts  which  characterize  Connecticut  public  school  adult 
education  are  found  in  the  two  school  districts.    In  the  Vernon 
piblTc  ochooi  ABE  was  a  part  of  the  adult  education  program;  in 
.Vinc.iG3 tor  there  were  two  separate  programs  with  separate  budgets, 
staff  md  directors.     In  this  area  there  is  a  cluster  of  four  small 
to  modorate  sized  towns  (East  Hartford,  Vernon,  Endfield  and 
Mjtichostcr)  with  ABE  Tjrograms.    There  were  plans  to  regionalize 
tij.jHo  f-^ur  ARi:  programs  in  1973  under  one  full-time  director  because 
V  •        <vtjh  believed  to  be  too  small  to  justify  employing  full- 
i  ;o  di  n.ctor.:.     Zvtan  Ron  Kozuck,  who  is  called  a  full-time 
ill       oi  '^f  continuing  education  is  in  charge  of  federal  projects 
1      .:  -  ,  .-^  ,  for  tr.o  school  district  for  both  youth  and  adults.  In 
)  '7r  1  i  t.io  M.i.-.ciustor  Community  College  reassigned  administrative 
.^o"  1   -:c  -h3t  there  would  bo  a  director  of  a  Division  of  Summer 
.r,i.-;n  -i-.d  Kxtr-n^ilon  Programs, 

/Mt  J  nii  ih  the  nanchester  Public  School  District  has  shared 
Lf  ;  jj.i,  -i,:.!;  plant  with  the  Manchester  Community  College  no  coordi- 
n  itivo  rv.'ciioni^ims  regarding  adult  education  have  been  developed 
oo',v.'Gcr.  Li;o  two  bodies.     The  adult  education  ^nd  ABE  programs  in 
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th-   Man  i-Ai-itor  public  schools  have  been  run  as  essentially  separate 
,i!Ut.--  .vi't.  1  <  ♦  f  It    in  t.ho  way  of  Cf>ord inativG  effortn.     The  Vernon 
Miiiilic  H<!i»uol  dir-^cLor  reported  having  made  an  effort  to  contact 
t  s.  •  coU-qo  tu  exchange  information  but  outside  of  the  college 
Tff..'ri:in  at  the  evening  adult  program,  there  is  no  real 

•.«>p.ira:  iv..-  : 'm.^ranmi ng.     Kozuck  strongly  resists  the  idea  of  the 
r  .-^imii!!] '  y  coilcqc  getting  into  adult  education  where  that  service 
::    L;  M;;.t  ;  n  v  L J  ?d  by  the  public  school.     He  sees  the  public  school 
iHiiU  -dti.-.i-  loa  program  providing  a  second  chance  for  students  who 
!tc        r  <  f  .  ho  '-.ave  not  done  well  in  high  school. 

•     id^:;atio  \  of  ABE  in  this  area  may  well  be  affected  by  the 
mnv<    T<,      rjior.ai^zation.     In  this  case  a  full-time  director  will 
bcf  jvnii  .icic  aurinq  the  day  to  make  contacts  if  he  sees  them  as 
in-,)o  <  mt.     Wo  nowly  appointed  administrator  for  extension  at  the 
r  !l»-qv.  nliin  may  ir.akc  some  difference  although  it  is  clear  that  the 
1.     r^.  t    jt  Vj      if f  i3  small  at  the  college  and  apparently  carries 

load.     Within  all  throe  institutions  the 
:r     •    litrifiistrative  personnel  have  been  severely  limited 
ij.  rj  >  case  had  a  person  been  employed  full-time  ns  an  adult 

•  lu  'Tt.  ■      pr^-c^iam  adn-.j.nistrator . 

^:.?r  instirutions  referred  to  by  interviewees  which  offer 
.  ..  J,.      ;  J..;  I' ion  ,'ourr-?«5  were  the  churches,  the  YMCA,  the  University 
"  uAc  Reqional  Vocational  Technical  School.  Tho 

/  !  t;   •]■^•■'\.\r<•:  -ourses  for  a  foe  of  $5  to  $8  and  that  program 
,1       •••:.ir5  eld.     The  University  of  Connecticut  offers 
,::  c  .    ind         .^orae  courses  in  the  \/crnon  program.  The 

K  -  p'jnMi    ■'.  'T.i    lai  7''"-j;.nis'?al  School  in  Manchester  offered  five  or 
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six  adult  technical  courses  up  to  1970  but  this  was  one  of  the 
protiraiMs  chosen  to  be  teraiinated  because  of  budgetary  cuts. 

Tiic?  gem  ral  impression  gained  by  talking  with  the  several 
adult  educators  in  the  area  is  that  there  is  very  little  cOTBunica- 
tion  or  coordination  2UQong  their  programs. 

Description  of  Program  1964-71 
Vernon  Public  School 
Coursos.— This  program  has  gro*m  from  55  courses  to  74 
cours<«.-  witn  3,180  course  enrollments  annually.   (Table  II-8)  The 
proqr^im  has  been  in  existence  for  at  least  a  score  of  years  and 
its  rorutation  has  become  known  in  neighboring  areas.     Its  proximity 
to  the  University  of  Connecticut  campus  at  Storrs  attracts  a  nuKber 
of  porhon-  from  that  area  into  its  program.    Of  the  1,335  persons 
onroHod  in  spring  of  1971,  275  were  out-of-town  or  tuition  students. 
Tiic  cour:^c!s  in  recreation,  general  interest  and  home  and  family 
.ire  L-u-'  most  oopular.    Men  have  tended  to  predominate  in  enroll- 
ments in  the  industrial  arts  courses. 

The  ABE  program  is  not  coordinated  with  the  ESL  program  and 
at  the  end  of  each  year,  Xozuck  feels  he  is  "lucky  to  have  50  enrolled 

Apparently  the  Federal  support  allows  for  the  development  of 
adult  basic  education  through  the  eighth  grade  and  then  further 
progress  by  the  student  is  blocked  because  special  funding  is  not 
provided  for  this  purpose.     Students  do  opt  for  the  GEO  preparation 
classes  rather  than  in  the  conventional  high  school  ones. 

Courses  are  held  at  the  Rockville  High  School  four  nights  a 
wcok  on  a  tv.-o  semester  basis.     Enrollments  are  counted  for  each 
semester  making  the  number  of  annual  enrollments  appreciably  larger 

o 
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M  Mai.l-;    )!•'  i*f){!RSKS  AMP  NUMnL'RS  OF  KNROLI.MENTS 

j'V  pku.;r/^i  categories,  vkrnon  public  school 

ADULT  EDUCATION  PW5GRAM 


1  J  iJ.'        D  A  ftH 

i  i<v>(^  1<AM 

1964-65 

1967 

-68 

1970 

-71 

C  ATLtjOkY 

Cour 

ses  Enroll- 

Courses 

Enroll- 

Courses 

Enroll- 

ment 

ment 

1 

ment 

Adult  Bjsic 

Kdu.Tation 

4 

85 

1  4 

80 

Oeneral  F<ia- 

I 

1 

ration 

L'l:  vc  A  c '  pint-;  n  T- 

o 

C  A 

6 

60 

6 

100 

fliqh  Schoc^I 

Leisure  and 

i^ecro  .it i  onal 

20 

1000 

30 

1200 

30 

1400 

Bus  int^.^i.^  'ird 

20 

1000 

24 

1200 

30 

1400 

7 

200  ; 

4 

200 

4 

200 

2 

1 

4 

4 

ft.  i  _  1 

55 

2050 

68 

2745 

,  i 

74 

3180 

t:-.  jii  t.:it-  ::uirJjor  of  Students  served.    The  fall  session  starts  in 
'  ^*      ■  '1'^   r...  r  an"!  runs  into  late  November.     The  winter  session  is 
■  V.    .      •  i  j..'ith.     i'he  abbreviated  terms  are  used  as  a  way  to  keep 
!i  mJ  nttondance  high.    The  directors  at  both  Vernon  and 
'1        'V     .   .■voir  to  favor  this  approach.     Kozuck  is  careful  about 
Ji  ••  .'  r  .croatlonal  courses  since  the  costs  of  these  courses 
••  ♦    t    irr-nrsed  bv  the  State  of  Connecticut.     This  year  he  has 

■  "■  ;  ,  y^v^a  and  ballroom  dancinq. 

"     .     :    .';^h«  oi  credit  courser,  are  offered  at  Vernon  because 

■  '  '     -  >•  '.' I   L-."  1  i:o  has  had  the  tine  to  develop  them  and  he 

; !. '..i.-.i . ,  preparation  classed  instead.     ?Jow  he  believes  he 

MKvui'.!  '  •  1  vr  school  credit  cours^-^s  because  he  feels  that  the 

..ii^Li  ;  T'.  par  jL  j.nn  v/ork  only  gets  pcoplrr  ready  to  take  a  test  and  is 
ERIC 
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not  particularly  **oducation  oriented."  The  GEO  program  is  continuing 
and  receives  $3,000  of  local  support  annually. 

SLutionL.i. — Student  enrollment  has  increased  from  2,050  to 
3,180  sinctj  1964-65.    The  Dodel  student  appears  to  be  white,  middle 
class,  and  suburban.    Hhe  school  is  located  on  the  edge  of  town  and 
*i<:cording  to  Whin  field  a  traffic  jam  occiurs  there  regularly  since 
no  public  transportation  serves  the  area. 

Statistical  data  on  the  Vernon  Public  School  Adult  Education 
I'roqram  wora  provided  by  Kozuck  and  are  sho%#n  in  Table  II-9. 


TABLE  I 1-9 

V-^RNON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  GENERAL  ADULT  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM  DATA  (Excluding  ABE-ESL) 


Class  !:nro3  1- 

^!Umbcir  of 

Classes 

Roimburacd 
Numttir  of  %on- 

Roimbur;.?ablo 

Classes 
Teachers 

Student  *  Clock 

HOUTw 

Local  CosLii 


1964-65    1965-66    1966-67    1967-68    1968-69  1969-70 


1879 

111 

7 
NA* 
28,810 
2,539 


2547 

135 

10 
70 

35,861 
6,521 


2802 

134 

10 
75 

40,700 
5,560 


2865 


137 


3027 


130 


10  4 

75  73 

45,369  49,508 

5,461  9,471 


3180 
114 

8 

70 

i 

NA 
8,972 


-  N'oh  Available 


'H-o  number  of  adults  attending  the  programs  in  1964-65  was 
1,37?   i7^>  nor  cent  womon  and  25  per  cent  men);  in  1970-71  there  were 
1,326  if-ult  students  (7  J  per  cent  women  and  27  per  cent  men)  • 
Salaric:-  paid  to  teajhcrs  were  raised  to  $5.00  per  hour  from  $4.50 

o 
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l^r  hour  in  1965-66  and  wore  raised  again  in  1968-69  from  $5.00  to 
$C.OO  per  hour.     m  1964-65  27  per  cent  of  the  students  were  not 
r-sidenf.:i  of  the  school  district  but  no  data  were  reported  for 
.nibaoquont  years  so  no  trend  can  be  identified.    There  were  twenty- 
three  towns  represented  in  the  adult  student  body  in  1964-65. 

The  fiqures  in  Table  II-9  reflect  the  general  adult  education 
proqran,  only.    The  small  ABE-ESt  program  is  not  referred  to  in  these 
I.  porn,  prepared  for  the  Board  of  Edwation,  possibly  because  the 
■M-K  proqram  is  financed  federally. 

Art i citation.— In  terms  of  the  general  adult  education  program, 
K.  :^uck  lui..  sought  to  keep  the  adult  program  an  integral  part  of  the 
<.*;tai  uriiool  program.    Since  his  responsibilities  cover  both  youth 
md  ,nd  is  administrative,  this  nay  contribute  to  his  success, 

i-.irh  war       reports  exactly  what  it  costs  the  town  to  operate  the 
I  iogiam  oxriusxvc  of  the  costs  of  facilities  and  maintenance,  which 
if.    cont.riiHitod.     He  feels  that  he  is  given  what  he  wants.     He  says, 
"i:  :  licard  doesn't  see  the  adult  education  program  as  a  satellite 
i  .ociram  and  I  like  to  think  that  I  can  take  some  credit  for  that.- 
An  the  Mavo.  firjuros  indicate  the  actual  dollar  cost  (as  defined 
-V  K'>7:ncr:j  t<    the  town  h&o  qoue  from  $2,539  in  1964  to  $8,972  in 

Ti.uro  are  no  advisory  committees  in  this  program  but  "informal 
corj  icii-'."  are  maintained  wj.th  persons  in  various  sectors  of  the 
<-o.T.r;un  jt.v.     Kozuck  stated: 

f       -  ?'h'm  '^'^.^'^^^'^ve  a  council  but  wc  have  informal  contact.^. 
I  VI.,  tv-d  .-i^ncnestcr  to  invite  thorn  to  have  classes  here  for 
wj-  conv-:.ienc-  of  their  students.     But  there  is  no  exchange 

J'^^'       ^^^f^"^  courses  for  the  elderly  at  the  housing 
d.'velor^ont,  otherwise  we  are  a  small  town.  --  Now  if  I  went 
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to  the  welfare,  they  wouldn't  give  me  names.    I  get  more 
referrals  out  of  Manchester  than  Vernon.  —  I  have  good 
relations  with  Manchester.    The  College  can  have  all  its 
courses  here  for  free  as  long  as  we  have  tl^  high  school 
op>>n  and  there's  no  duplication.       If  they  can  do  ABfi 
better  than  wc  are  doing  it,  let  then  do  it.    Z  don't  mind 
coR^tition,  just  duplication.^ 

Staffing. Kozuck  is  considered  a  full-time  director  although 
he  estimates  that  he  spends  30  per  cent  of  his  time  on  adult  educa- 
tion and  15  per  cent  of  his  tine  on  ABB  and  the  rest  on  other  duties 
for  the  school  district.    He  has  a  part-time  clerical  staff  which 
was  added  in  1970.    He  reports  directly  to  the  Superintendent  and 
present:^  his  own  budget  to  the  Board  of  Education.    His  office  is 
located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  high  school  with  easy  access  to 
otiier  administrators.    In  1964  Kozuck  taught  history  part-time  and 
3pont  30  per  cent  of  his  time  in  adult  education.    In  1967-68  he 
locoivcd  some  ABE  support  (ten  per  cent)  emd  spent  fifteen  per  cent 
of  his  time  in  ABE  and  25  per  cent  in  general  adult  education.  In 
.summary  then  ABE  funds  have  paid  for  about  fifteen  per  cent  of  his 
tinfi<«  since  1967,  at  ten  per  cent  of  his  salary  initially  and  which 
now  has  decreased  to  five  per  cent. 

)'  iculty.  —  All  faculty  are  part-time  and  those  in  academic 
sui»jects  must  have  a  Connecticut  certification.    In  addition,  ABE 
teachers  must  have  six  hours  of  inservice  training  per  year  to  main- 
tain their  positions.    In  fact#  all  teachers  hav2  access  to  the  same 
inservicu  training  regardless  of  whether  they  are  in  general  adult 
education  or  in  adult  basic  education. 

The  teachers'  salary  has  increased  from  $4.50  to  $5.00  in  1965 
and  to  $C.OO  in  1969  and  to  $7.00  per  hour  in  1971.    The  number  of 
teachers  has  increased  from  55  in  1964-65  to  79  in  1970-71  (74  in 
general  adult  education  and  five  in  adult  basic  education.) 
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Al  L  AB^J  teachers  and  ten  per  cent  of  the  general  adult  education 
teachers?  aro  rocruited  from  eltir«ntary  and  secondary  teaching. 
Horty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  recruited  from  Industry  or 
! >ur.inos3  and  50  per  cent  are  certified  teachers  not  now  %irorking 
I  all- time. 

raraj>rofessionals  or  counselors  are  not  utilized.  Kozuck 
:,.iys  !h;  dOi'S  his  own  follow-up  on  ABE  students  as  wall  as  his  own 
rocruitin^i,  tasks  which  cannot  be  done  in  regular  working  hours. 

Kozuck  h.is  participated  in  threo  federally  funded  training 
I  roqranir  for  administrators  of  ABE.    He  is  an  active  nesiber  of 
''APr;*K  ind  appear!;  to  enjoy  high  status  aiaong  adult  educators  in 
the  f?tite.    i?o  would  like  to  work  full-time  in  adult  education  if 
•  •.  f,..f  dop«3ndent  upon  "soft  laoney.** 

rundi  ng.--  The  general  adult  education  program  is  supported 
i.*-  foes,  :^tate  reimbursement  and  about  25  per  cent  from  local  funds 
af,  'v.  li  IS  ink  ind  contributions.    The  school  district  reviews  clock 
iiouL  r  iimijurscment  on  ABE  and  all  general  adult  education  progreuns 
•:>  -v;  t  f  r  thr»re  recreational  courses. 

Rornu^c?  tne  ABE  budget  is  kept  separately  from  the  general 
t'udiat,  i is  difficult  to  establish  what  changes  have  occurred  in 
i  he  ovor  ill  program  which  may  be  related  to  federal  funding.  The 
small  rurbor  of  ABE  students  relative  to  the  general  program  indicates 
thAt  in  • -TTn    of  dollars,  there  has  been  a  drop  in  efficiency,  i.e., 
KO  ARF  :,tudonts  wore  Served  for  $8,000  in  1967-68  but  only  50  stu- 
dent.' W'.!- •  rc^ch  d  for  $9,000  in  a970-71.    On  the  other  hand  the 
'       r  rf.'irj. :  joubi../.!  in  that  same  time  at  an  estimated  local  cost  of 

$3,000.    T!v:  cost  per  GED  student  is  far  less  than  for  the  ABE 
o 
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student,  a  fact  whach  is  not  unusual  if  the  special  supportive  work 
re<iuired  to  maintain  an  ABE  enrollment  is  considered. 

T.iblo  n-io  shows  the  budgeted  amounts  for  salaries,  si^plies 
and  operating  expenditures  for  the  Vernon  Public  School  Adult 
Education  Program  for  the  years  highlighted  in  this  study,  as 
reported  by  Kozuck. 


TABLE  XI- 10 

PARTIAL  BUDGET  DATA  FOR  VERNON  PUBLIC  SCIK)OL 
GENERAL  ADULT  ET^UCATION  PROGRAM 


Director's  Salary 
TQaehcr>?*  Salaries 
Cloricil  Salary 
Other  Kxponditures 


Th*.  source.^  of  income  for  the  adult  education  program  are 
shown  in  Talkie  II-U,  using  data  supplied  by  Kozuck. 

TABLE  11-11 

INCOME  SOURCES,  VERNON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
ADULT  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


Source 

1964-65 

Academic  Years 

1967-68 

1970-71 

student  Fees 

Roimbursablo  Student 
Clock  Hours  &  one-half 
of  Director's  Salary 

rjclrrnl   ind  State  ABE 

$  8,000 

7,000 
5,000 

$  9,000 
8,000 

 8,600 

$10,000 

9,000 
9,000 

Total 

$20,000 

$25,000 

$28,000 

o 
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;Jtudt'iiL  foes  account  for  approximately  one-third  of  the  total 
iii.'offli.'  for  tlv  qoncral  adult  program  and  adult  basic  education  pro- 
.|t  m.    The  State  of  Connecticut,  in  paying  half  of  the  salary  of 
i he  adult  education  director  and,  by  reimbursing  the  school  district 
f»n  a  .student  clock  hour  basis,  also  provided  approximately  one-third 
or  the  Lotil  income.    Further,  by  its  matching  of  the  federal  ABE 
iunds,  t.tio  state  contributed  about  two-thirds  of  the  final  third 

totji  cjsh  income.    The  contribution  by  the  local  school  district 
in  terms  of  use  of  facilities  and  related  overhead  costs  is  not 
tefl'.otod  ir.  iho  income  data  reported  in  Table  11-11. 

]:f  rruck  estimates  that  actual  operating  costs  including 
1  uiidinijrf  anu  maintenance  is  about  $3.00  per  enrollment.    He  would 
Like  to  3oe  the  State  restriction  of  $2.00  for  local  resident's 
f:iiUion  lift'^d  which  would  allow  him  to  raise  more  funds.    He  also 
ii:  v.'orkiita  closely  with  the  state  office  to  get  state  reimbursement 

,1  a<iL!i    .  J    to  $1.19  per  clock  hour.    State  reimbursement  for 
:j.-:condary  programs  for  children  is  set  at  $1.17  per  days     IttC  days  » 
$210).     i'<   n!so  would  like  to  cce  half  the  present  day  salary  reim- 
hursc'd  L.y  f:iic  state  which  would  mean  $9,000  for  him  rather  than 

pjxjbl-j^. —  From  the  perspective  of  the  director  of  the  adult 
y  ro.frnn  in  trne  Vernon  Public  Schools  a  number  of  problems  can  be 

r.n-  n. 

•  .  ini'ur somen t  is  seen  as  being  at  too  low  a  level  and  there- 
ir.  rc-  u  i  :.co  ,jdq  i  nq  program  expansion.    Funds  will  be  essential  to  the 
furtiic'i   uciv.jirjpmcnt  of  the  program. 

7n<_'  philosophy  of  the  Manchester  Community  College  may  need 
:d?(-ij.j  uot.  forth  forcefully.    The  philosophy  should  not  encourage 
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the  coil  ones  to  duplicate  the  work  that  is  already  being  handled 
offooLivcly  by  the  public  schools.    An  emphasis  on  giving  a  second 
rh.inc-t.'  t.,  kids  is  commondablti  but  may  not  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  courses  in  sociology,  anthropology  are  the  most  appropriate 
kind.J  of  courses  for  all  adult  students. 

Pour  small  programs  led  by  part-time  directors  may  be  less 
efficient  and  effective  than  a  single  regionalized  program  with  a 
full -time  director  and  several  assistants.     It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  when  the  job  of  regional  adult  education  director 
VMS  advertised  the  salary  for  the  position  was  announced  as  $15,000, 
-1  iowor  -salary  than  any  one  the  four  part-time  directors  were  making. 
Accordingly  the  part-tin^  directors  did  not  apply  for  the  full-time 

:vnArj-ncn  in  Vernon  suggests  that  limiting  ABE  funds  to 
work  wi«h  parsons  of  eighth  grade  achievement  level  or  below  is 
um/iso  -....cauie  the  larger  number  of  academically  capable  and  motivated 
;'<M.;rt    li  adult  students  are  ready  to  prepare  for  the  GED  examination 
or  to  pursue  a  high  school  diploma. 

Th<-  G.'cond  major  provider  of  adult  education  in  the  Manchester 
V^ernon  area  xs  the  Manchester  Public  School  system. 

Manchester  Public  Schools 

Curriculum. —  The  course  content  of  the  Manchester  schools  is 
hcaviJy  oriented  towards  a  leisure  and  recreational  curriculum.  The 
istrikin.;  aspect  of  the  program  is  that  the  adult  education  and  adult 
basic  C'Jucation  scgin^nts  aro  separate  and,  outside  of  5  joint  adver- 
tisGmrjnt ,  no  articulation  is  apparent.     Both  segments  are  growing 

o 
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but  tlu-  gonoral  adult  program  has  "plateaued"  because  of  "the  town's 
roslst.uioo  to  Increasing  tho  budqot." 

Mc-v  courses  added  in  1970-71  were  Flower  Arranging,  Beauty 
W<,rk.,h«p,  Docoupa.,e,  Pewter,  Osing  the  VTR,  Public  Speaking,  Weather 
irinciplos,  Spanish,  Russian,  Small  Engine  Repair,  Federal  Income 
T^r:,  and  i'irst  Aid. 

o.3trowi3ki,lwho  directs  the  general  program,  broke  the  year 
■nun  twc.  .o.nosters   (thus  two  registrations)  in  1970-71  and  shortened 
the  woes  t  rom  10  to  9  in  the  fall  and  10  to  8  in  the  spring.  "This 
war  wo  cm  offer  ten  more  courses"  which  appears  to  be  one  way  of 
trvinq  to  offor  more  variety  when  the  local  budget  is  frozen.  Over 
35  0  pooplo  woro  turned  away  because  the  level  of  financial  support 
nd  restrictions  niade  it  financially  impossible  to  offer  additional 


course:; , 


adult  basic  program  director  has  placed  much  of  his 
-i"i.h  -r.;  :  or.  humanizing  the  classes  and  building  in  psychological 
and  ,ic  tin.os  direct  assistance  to  the  students.    No  high  school 

di;     iQ.ir.ims  arc  offered  even  though  Ostrowski  would  "like  to 
-co  crcdii  .ivcn  for  typing  and  vocational  education  to  help  people 

Omrses  are  offered  at  the  high  school,  two  junior  high 
3chnoJ:i  and  ..t  the  Senior  Citizen  Center  as  well  as  a  sheltered 
.'orkshon  r-ronr^m  at  the  Administrative  Annex  Building.    The  ABE 
-rofr.im  : .held  at  one  junior  high  school  building  and  two  halfway 

t 

'        t  ■  .  K  v/ith  E.  Ostrowski,  Director  of  Adult  Education 
...,n u  r  *>,rd  of  Education,  Manchester.  CoSieciicutrSer'lB, 
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fiounoK  two  t  iMiitii  a  week;  the  adult  general  program  meets  four 
ovoninti;  a  wook. 

•^llilL^'lt^---  -  -trowski  knows  of  no  enrollment  records  prior 
tc  hi.  ,.m,.loyment  four  years  ago.    PupU  clock  hours  have  increased 
from  22,063  in  1967-68  to  50,472  in  1971-72,  as  shown  in  Table  11-12 

TABLE  11-12 

.•lANCHESTER  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ADULT  EDW:ATI0N 
PROGRAM  STATISTICS   (EXCLUDING  ABE) 


Academic  Year 


1967-68 

1971-72 

Hogisf ration  and  Tuition 
income- 

$  1,800 

$  7,393 

Number  Tf  Classes 

49 

139 

Pupi!   Clock  Hours 

22,063 

50,472 

Scudont  RoCT! strations 

1,386 

3,571 

N'jt  Co  -.t  to  Town  of 

7,800 

7,533 

-:o.,:iid.-ring  that  a  large  part  of  the  increaso  in  student 
r.-n:  Lr.iLion.-:  :s  nn  artifact  produced  by  having  two  semesters  and 
tv.o  roqi  stmt  ion  periods,  stiU  the  difference  in  pupil  clock  hours 
ii'-l  cn  M-  .nn  increase  in  both  registrations  and  attendance.  The 
siior L  nmq  of  the  semesters,  awarding  certificates  of  attendance, 
..Uowing  registrations  by  mail,  and  an  expansive  publicity  campaign 
:mv..  i..cn  followed  by  an  increase  in  enrollment  and  attendance, 
vhirfv-fiv-  hundred  registrations   (duplicated)  in  a  town  of  4,900 
{.crnonH  roflf.-cts  an  unusually  active  program. 
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TABLE  11-13 

CATK-GORIES  OF  COURSES  AND  ENROLLMENTS,  MANCHESTER 
:»UBLIC  SCHOOLS  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Category 


1970-71 
Courses  Enrollment 


ABE 
GEO 

Vocatinruil  and  Technical 
Loisuro  and  Recreational 
«u^!int..^;i  and  Commercial 
Academic 

SP'  cljkl  Programs^ 


7 
4 
0 
10 
45 
19 
16 
15 


120 
170 
0 

251 
1244 
531 
239 
409 


Total 


116 


2967 


'^In-iudcs  Americanization  (36),  Senior  Citizens  (105), 
Fiioltorod  Workshop  (51)  and  other  (217). 

T;k   enrollment  data  shown  in  Tables  11-12  and  11-13  indicate 
that  c::ii,.Ii:u,.nt  increased  by  724   (25.4  per  cent)   in  the  yeneral 
aault  vd^jciMon  program  (excluding  ABE)   from  1970-71  to  1971-72. 
Major  uudget  categories  of  expenses  for  the  general  adult 
education  ptrogram  are  shown  in  Table  11-14. 
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TABLE  11-14 

GENERAL  ADULT  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  BUDGET, 
MANCHESTER  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

budget  Fiscal  Years 


Categories  1967-68  1970-71 

director's  Salary  $  1,800               $  2,750 

Tcach^.rs*  Salaries  18,250 

Clerir.il  75O 

Porso  n.  I  'iirrjense  30 

Oti»er  Expenses  1,100 

'^'o\cii  $13,100  $22,880 


:-;ource.5  of  income  to  support  the  general  adult  education 
-rogrini  .^nd  the  adult  basic  education  program  are  given  in  Table  11-15 


TABLE 

r,)VKChS  OF  INCOME,  GENERAL  AND  ADULT  BASIC 
EDUCATION,  MANCHESTER  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


1964-65 

1967-68 

1970-71 

■  '■>'.  .iLo  f<.„'  imbursemant , 

1/2 

dlr  :ctor::  s^ilary  and 

clock 

$3,351.48 

$  3,291.16 

$  6,907.24 

L<">c.iL  Tax  S'lpport 

N.A.* 

7,800.00 

9,752.00 

'  i  a--'.*  Tn  1 '.-  ion 

N.A.  * 

1,800.00 

5,957.00 

r.ni.  Total 

$12,891.16 

$22,616.24 

Al'.i-  BMdw.  t  Federal 
State 

none 

$11,100.00 

$  8,367.31 
7,629.19 

Totnl 

$11,100.00 

S15,996.50 

Gri  fl  Total 

$23,991.16 

$38,612.74 

*N.A.   ■   Xot  Available 
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rt..::;  }  ».,7-oiJ  tn  1970-71,  the  general  adult  education  program 
mcoiu.    tnciN.ui£ica  75.4  per  cent,  the  adult  basic  education  program 
iiioonu-  increased  44.1  per  cent  and  income  for  the  total  adult 
i  r«>.}r.i...  lih  icMScd  oU.9  per  cent.     In  absolute  terms  the  amount  of 
Incrcuso  in  -jenoral  adult  education  was  $9,725.08  and  the  increase 
lur  ALL  was  $4,896.^0. 

ihe  ABE  director  estimates  that  there  are  probably  1,900 
lunctionaliy  illiterate  persons  in  town.^    The  enrollment  in  ABE 
has  increased  from  88  in  1967-68  to  120  students  in  1970-71,  with 
Very  fow  non-whites.    Most  of  the  students  are  employed  and  on  any 
v'iven  night  about  80  would  be  in  attendance. 

Articulation. — There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  program  articu- 
lation among  the  adult  educators.    The  publicity  for  both  programs 
shows    hat  there  has  been  contact  with  many  businesses  and  the  news 
ir..->dia.    Mocadlo  has  talked  with  officials  fron  thp  welfare  depart- 
1.  ;nt,  IS  developing  a  program  with  Head  Start  mothers,  and  feels 
th'j  factor iGs  would  be  a  good  source  of  students  but  he  has  not  as 
V  I  ;4i-'o'.cn  with  the  managers  of  these  factories  about  education. 

A(  i  m  ini^-s  tr>i  t  ion 

ly       adi.ini.-3trators  are  part-time.    Ostrowski  said  that  his 
r  .:|uc'riL  to  i.ave  released  time  during  the  day  to  use  to  pronwte  his 
{  r«>';r  I    v.d.-  t.urn*,'d  down  by  the  Bqard.     Part-time  clerical  services 
jf  -  .iv.iiilatle.     Counseling  is  available  at  the  time  of  registration 
;    I  .;L.'i.:.'.j  ■.-.■he  wish  to  take  the  GED  examination.     Teachers  do  the 
'.''.'.Jn:;<.i  i  r.  J    lii  tho  ABE  program. 

.;.    .s'  i-u.-  of  both  directors  seems  low  although  the  ABE 
r  .'c-  iri  t;iJt  "the  new  superintendent  knows  and  supports 


X 


^  i  r;t.  :*•/,..••.-;  with  Ronald  Mocadlo,  Director  of  Adult  Basic 

ERIO*-"-  ^'-'^'iic^^ter  iioard  of  Education,  Manchester,  Connecticut, 

—W.otM-i    |:;,  1972. 
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(i  ir 'd)  »*ie  program,  to  the  point  of  wanting  the  regionai  office 
nijcod    p.  (h>  M,inchester  aysteia.    Both  men  report  directly  to  the 


y.^-.-idio  states  that  he  is  the  testing  director  for  the  state, 
-v-n  tl.  uj  tn  thi.<?  activity  apparently  requires  only  a  minimal  time 
c'-nl'^^  ni.     lie  has  also  led  some  of  the  state  in-service  training 
ir.  tTito   ir.M   .1  sensitivity  training. 

J  ';^uci:  indicated  that  the  separation  of  these  two  programs 
in  M.rc^-uor  was  because  of  personal  differences  between  the 
-iir-ct.  r:^.    Mocadlo,  according  to  Kozuck,  was  the  only  one  of  the 
fo'ir  d    ..  .M.ors  involved  who  did  not  support  regional i 2a tion. 

Lr<wski  indcated  that  the  ABE  program  would  never  overshadow  the 
*?«':iorai  program:  "Look  at  the  registrations:  3,500  c<»iipared  with 
120.     Tien  look  at  his  budget  and  mine  and  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

Faculty 

All  teachers  are  employed  part-time  and  are  paid  from  $6.50 
Lo  $7.00  per  hour  (up  from  $6.00  to  $6.50  in  1968)  and  all  meet 
state-  standards.    All  ABE  teachers  come  from  the  public  school  while 
52  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  general  adult  education  program 
arc  from  the  public  school  and  48  per  cent  are  from  industry.  In 
the  proqram  advertisements  citizens  are  invited  to  suggest  new 
coursci;  and  to  volunteer  to  teach. 

In  1964-65  there  were  only  three  teachers  for  all  public  school 
adult  educators  in  Manchester.     In  1967-68  there  were  four  general 
adult  education  and  five  ABE  teachers.     In  1970-71  there  were  twelve 
qc-ncral  ddul.,  education  and  seven  ABE  teachers.     The  ABE  program 
cil  jo  bar.  two  paraprof essionals  who  volunteer  their  services. 

EBJ£         Interview  with  R.  Kozuck,  o£.  cit. 


It 
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•^ifiir  j. — According  to  data  provided  by  the  sidministrators  it 
♦n«.Ui-  !?145  c'  fi'deral  and  state  money  per  student  per  year  to 
ojM-i.iU   tt  i;asic  education  program  in  Manchester.    It  costs 

$6.4';  rMT  r  ;aistration  per  year  to  offer  the  adult  education  courses. 
•I'Uo  i.T.i  rcosions  gained  by  the  project  personnel  were  that  the  town 
v..rniU}  !  '.iri  ort  general  adult  education  as  long  as  the  local  costs 
remain    .Lnblo,  v;hile  there  would  be  support  for  ABE  even  if  it  meant 
i licrt'.T.sod  lf>r'.ii  costs. 

I r 'sently  tho  cost  to  the  tovm  for  the  general  program  has 
I    :r   1  ;  J,       •.  22,063  clock  hours  cost  locally  $7,800  or  35  cents 
nr  {-i.  '         .r  in  1967-68;  50,472  clock  hours  in  1971-72  cost  $7,393 

•         •<:  ;    <'.^r  clock  hour.     However,  the  budget  was  not  allowed  to 
in-:-  -.v.;  -  do-  i  1  •:  -he  turning  away  of  students. 

•ianchcster  Coitmiunity  College 

T'.',  .Ti  inci;'v.-5tor  Community  College  grew  out  of  and  shared 
I       r  r     -t    -  of  thG  Manchester  High  School  until  the  College  got 
>  ^.    T-'i  vjip:  i.-.     Courses  for  students  in  the  Manchester  area  are. 

1  "ii  college  campus.    The  college  also  offers  courses  at 

!  (V    Jrr-i^r.  '  igh  School.     The  reasons  the  College  does  not  offer 
c ^  11  M      iL  the  Manchester  High  School  are  to  permit  the  High  School 
•  r   aram  <-hc   full  use  of  those  facilities  and  to  take  full  advantage 
J.   t'.o  '■■  •'1  i -located,  easy  to  reach"  cononunity  college  campus.^ 

'  Tn'.crviow  v;ith  Saranne  Quish,  Assistant  to  the  President, 
.I'Krii-c    .r  Cominunity  College,  Manchester,  Connecticut,  October  17» 
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Curriculum.-  AduU,  participate  in  nany  of  the  college 
o"...:.,.  which  are  offered  in  the  daytime  but  an  even  larger  .hai« 
■■1    iluU  ..cudcnts  choose  to  attend  evening  classes.    In  the 
-.nchcter  Communitv  College  continuing  education  is  defined  a. 
nnn-crch  t  courses.    Cc«nunity  «arvices  are  regaraed  as  a  category 
Of  ...tivity  within  continuing  education.    The  most  popular  «,n- 
crodlt  course  is  in  real  estate,  which  in  1970-71  wa.  offered  in 
■  von  -ctions.    ^:xaraples  of  other  continuing  education  courses 
■fforod       the  College  include  speed  reading.  Connecticut  studies, 
cirima,  /uno.rican  antiques,  wines  of  Europe,  and  the  consumer  and 

Non  credit  courses  are  offered  mostly  on  the  Hartford  and 

■•l..  ;rhc..u  r  =:,:.pu«es,  although  credit  courses  are  given  in  five 
ouLlyin.  hie...  schools  and  one  non-credit  course  is  given  in  one  of 

trio  hiq:,  .schools. 

!-.;.-.ds  of  courses  offered  and  the  enrollnents  in  each  kind 
■-•■1  in  Tabic  II- 10  for  1967-68  ana  1970-71. 
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TABLE  11-16 

CATFJORIES  OF  COURSES  AND  NUMBERS  OF  ENROLLMENI^s 
IN  NON-CREDIT  ADULT  EDUCATION  COURSE^ 
'lANCHESTER  COMMUNITY  C0LLK5E 


Ca toqory 


1967-68  1970-71 
Courses    Enrollment    Courses  airolljwint 


Vocational  and  Technical  1  20  l 

L.-'isurc-  and  Recreational  l  ^3  ^ 

::uHinos3  and  Commercial  3  32  4 

J'-TMonnl  Development  2  19 
l^iCQi  History  and  Current 
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The  enrollment  figures  in  Table  11-16  understate  the  number  of 
adultfl  engaging  in  continuing  education  because  there  ware  an 
.idditional  apijroximately  400  adults  who  %fere  attending  daytise  classes 
*  ai.a  v.ho  wore  not  registered  for  their  courses  on  a  credit  basis.  If 
tu-'r.-  L3  roon  in  a  credit  class  for  other  students  to  be  accosmodated 
if  I  or  Lho  students  seeking  credit  have  been  admitted  the  class  is 
nod  to  idults.    Five  courses  were  also  conducted  for  adults  by 
M.    Man  '\ii<tor  Conanunity  College  under  grants  from  the  Manpower 
I)  velopr<t  nt  and  Training  Act  and  123  persons  participated  in  this 
a..pect  of  the  adult  program.    The  MDTA  work  is  considered  to  be  a 
part  of  the  coinmunity  services  program. 

I";  ^  Conupunity  services  program,  funded  imder  Title  I  of  the 
Hi  jncr  iJducawion  Act  offers  courses  for  minority  businesraen, 
alai3Su3  for  prisoners,  a  Center  for  Human  Developaent,  ai^  a 
yv.'urity  officers'  training  program  for  the  State. 

for  th  '  Fall  Terra,  1973,  the  Division  of  Extension  Services 
ptibiishcd  a  list  of  49  courses  which  would  be  offered  "subject  to 
iri  iimuin  enrol Iraents. "    The  courses  %#ere  categorized  into  seven 
qroups  as  follows:    Education  for  (1)  advancefi»nt,  (2)  service  at 
home  and  in  the  community,  (3)  human  development  and  personal 
trowth,  (4)  leisure  time,   (5)  creative  growth,  (6)  preserving  the 
pa;  t,  and  (7)  modern  living  at  home  and  abroad.    Twelve  of  the  49 
courses  listed  each  carry  three  cademic  credits.    The  bulk  of  the 
pi.«irain  is  in  the  non-credit  area  which  makes  it  entirely  dependent 
U£x^n  tuitior.  Income  to  cover  its  costs. 

5:iuicnto. —  In  the  non-credit  courses  the  students  are  mostly 
white,  middle  class  and  consumer  education  oriented,    l^e  coaaminity 
Pp9pvicc3  programs  serve  students  of  lower  socioeconomic  status  and 
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a  much  larqcr  percentage  of  non-whites.    Both  the  MDTA  and  the 
prijon  adult  education  programs  are  designed  to  reach  the  less 
ravured  sectors  of  the  population.    A  national  award  for  inno- 
vativoness  was  given  to  the  College  for  its  progrm  of  adult  edu- 
cation for  minority  businessaen* 

Table  11-17  shows  the  total  number  of  enrollments  (individual 
course,  registrations)  and  their  full  time  equivalents  for  the 
o«jJlcHj«.  for  1967-68  and  1970-71. 

TABLE  11-17 

i'AL  ENROLLMENTS  BY  CATEGORIES  AND  TOTAL  FULL-TIME 
OUI\'ALENT  STUDENTS,  MANCHESTER  C<»mUNITy  COLLEGE, 

1967-68  AND  1970-71 


C.itogory 

Enrollments 
1967-68 

1970-71 

J.iLu,r-il  Arts  and  General 

546 

982 

SpGci-al  iitud.nts 

421 

401 

•'iccut.  It  LtMal  Programs 

580 

1299 

TotcT  1 

1,547 

2,682 

Full  Timo  Lquivalent  Students 

1,254 

2,040 

Th'.-  .rrowth  of  the  college  may  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in 
1964-65  there  were  ^  total  of  20  full-time  equivalent  students.  Com- 
paring tho  enrollment  in  non-credit  adult  education  courses  with  the 
total  enrollment  in  1970-71,  as  shown  in  Tables  11-16  and  11-17,  the 
non-credit  program  accounts  for  9.4  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment. 

Articulation.—  Articulation  and  coordination  appear  to  be 
cor.r.id-rc.d  important  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  two  adminis- 
trators who  were  interviewed,  although  little  has  been  done  to 
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.uhii'Vc-  those  goals  to  date.    In  the  cosanunity  services  area,  three 
MtaL  •  agcncios  have  been  brought  together  in  a  problem  solving 
up'to-io..  to  adult  progrananintj.    Classes  are  conducted  in  several 
t)Ui'lic  .-chool;5.    There  is  a  25  menber  regional  advisory  council 
for  lUl-  coll  iqo  which  may  consider  adult  education  questions.  There 
in  nluo  I  Veterans'  Advisory  Council  which  has  the  potential  to 
l^ay  a  role  in  adult  education  prograasning. 

'iincho "stor  Community  College  espouses  a  philosophy  of  aug- 
nK>ntin<f  rather  than  duplicating  adult  education  courses  and  programs 
offjro]     •  other  educational  institutions.     In  its  relationship 
with  in  irtutions  of  higher  education,  the  College  attenqpts  to 
avoid  Jupiication  with  the  University  of  Connecticut.    The  informal 
group  ...iich  considers  adult  education  programs  in  institutions  of 
!u:|ner  ciducation  does  take  stands  from  txme  to  time.  For  example,  the 
•  irr.  jii  rj  .cidcd  t  hat  the  University  of  Connecticut  which  had  been 
n.ir.diivi  rfvil  estate  courses  should  no  longer  preempt  the  field. 
Accordingly,  Manchester  Community  College  developed  its  program  of 
courses  in  real  estite. 

r.taf f inq. —  Tne  Assistant  to  the  President,  whose  salary  is 
paid  from  cfoneral  college  revenue,  directs  the  adult  program  as  a 
ill  I  f -time  rosixsnsibility.    She  is  assisted  by  a  full-tine  dean  and 
an  ari.Uctant  who  were  assigned  to  the  new  Division  of  Extension 
Sorvicos  in  October,  1972. 

Ton  teachers  are  employed  on  a  part-time  basis.    A  master's 
do  iroo  IS  re  :uired  for  teachers  of  academic  subjects  while  experience 
in  the  •irinjir/  prorequisite  in  non-academic  courses.    All  teachers 
.jr.^  p.jid  at  the  rate  of  $250  per  credit  hour  or  equivalent  according 
o 
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to  stato  requlations.    Most  of  the  teachers  are  from  the  regular 
conpunity  College  prograns  and  the  renalnder  are  recruited  froa 
Liie  public  schools,  the  University  of  Connecticut,  the  local 
Industries  and  various  governmental  agencies  in  the  area. 

Funding. —  All  of  the  non-credit  courses  are  self  supporting 
by  nccc;4sity.    The  limited  state  funding  for  cam&unity  services 
would  be  inadequate  as  the  base  of  support  for  the  general  adult 
oducatlon  program.    The  coasninity  service  grants  do  provide  soioe 
^^upport  for  programs  with  the  underprivileged  but  essentially  the 
maiority  of  the  courses  are  paid  for  by  the  $17.50  tuition  fee  per 
cro-^it  AOUL   {ol-  its  equivalent)  which  is  charged  to  the  participants. 

The  instructional  cost  for  the  equivalent  of  a  three  credit 
b^xir  courS(?  iz  set  by  the  state  at  $750  ($250  per  credit  hour). 
;  ringu  boncfits,  administrative  and  various  overhead  costs  raise 
the  total  course  costs  so  that  nearly  20  paid  enrollments  are 
nocGssary  for  the  course  to  break  even.    Itevertheless  there  are 
2]. pa rent ly  many  more  persons  willing  to  enroll,  if  the  College  will 
develop  additional  courses.    The  enlargemnt  of  the  Extension 
Division  staff  appears  to  be  based  on  the  assui^tion  that  a  group 
of  potential  learr  rs  are  available  to  take  advanta^  of  new 
courses  an  they  are  offered. 

Thc>  budget  for  non-credit  program    is  shown  in  Table  ZX-18. 

Because  the  Extension  Services  of  Manchester  Conmunity  College 
nre  self-supporting  they  constitute  the  only  area  in  which  progress 
of  the  Colleqe  can  be  enlarged  without  securing  additional  local  or 
^t'lfe  5;u;)port. 
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NON-CREDIT  ADULT  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  BUDGETS, 
MANCHESTER  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE, 
1967-68  AND  1970-71 


Budget  Categories  1967-68  1970-71 

Director  $  5,000  $  6,000 

Administrative  Salary  0  2,000 

Teachers'  Salaries  2,000  1,200 

Clerical  Salaries  1,000  1,500 

Other  500  800 


$  8,500  §11,500 


>»uminarv 


Mancnester  Community  College,  which  is  said  to  be  Connecticut's 
iar«f03t  jnd  most  comprehensive  community  college,  has  conducted  an 
od  ;  ation  and  coimnunity  services  program  fjor  several  yeairs 
n<iw  nnsigned  to  additional  administrative  personnel  the 
taak  of  s» rongthening  and  enlarging  t' e  program.    Such  appointments 
in<  icii       commitment  on  the  part  of    he  President  of  the  College 
to  mil^.  thr.  ndult  education  division  a  more  important  unit  in  the 
Co i  Icq-:,  structure  than  it  has  been.    Both  continuing  education  for 
th  '  middle  class  and  adult  basic  education  for  the  disadvantaged 
s N  ni  likolv  to  expand  appreciably,  given  the  presidential  cosmitment 
and  the  current  financial  situation. 

inn;-much  as  the  college  is  cc^spelled  to  finance  its  credit 
pr^     .im  v  ith  the  $58  which  the  state  provides  for  each  student  in 
a  ti.r*jo  credit  course,  any  efforts  invested  in  attracting  additional 

fundij  could  well  be  counterproductive  in  that  they  might  go  directly 
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into  the  State  Treasury  unless  they  were  associated  with  the  non- 
credit  aspects  of  the  College's  work.    In  fact,  it  was  reported 
that  the  Colleqe  contributed  approximately  $60,000  to  the  State 
Treasury  in  1971-72  because  the  funds  had  been  recel^  to  support 
credit  programs  and  hence  could  not  be  used. 

Future  expansion  will  draw  upon  adult  students  who  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  tuition  for  non  credit  courses  and  upon  Federal  grants 
which  make  it  financially  practical  to  offer  courses  for  groups 
who  are  unable  to  pay. 

Overview  of  the  Manchester  Vernon  Area 

Both  the  Vernon  and  Manchester  public  schools  had  adult  edu- 
cation programs  prior  to  1964  but  were  doing  very  little  in  terms 
of  literacy  or  Americanization  efforts.    What  ABE  funds  did  in 
these  towns  was  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  administrators  and 
town  boards  on  a  clientele  in  their  towns  which  their  programs  had 
not  been  serving.    Neither  the  Vernon  program,  whose  director,  though 
rosponsible  for  all  federal  programs  as  well  as  for  all  of  adult 
education,  has  a  vary  flexible  schedule,  nor  the  Manchester  program 
whose  part-time  director  has  a  restricted  schedule  has  been  particula±ly 
successful  in  recruiting  students  for  the  ABE  programs. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  there  is  a  lack  of  time  because 
of  other  responsibilities  the  director  carries  and  possibly,  equally 
as  important  is  the  fact  that  the  adults  with  the  greatest  need 
for  ABE  are  not  the  poorest  poor  and  make  up  relatively  small 
minority  pockets  in  generally  more  affluent  environs. 

T*,  is  noteworthy  that  in  Manchester  the  higher  funding  level 
of  ABE  xn  the  general  adult  program  appears  to  accentuate  the 
o 
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neparation  of  the  two  prograuas.  AfiE  budget  in  1971  was  about 

$16,000  (plus  in-kind  local  aatcbi  m  funds)  and  served  120  enrollees. 

•i'!i<j  adult  od'ic.ition  budget  that  saob  year  was  $22,600  (plus  con- 
tribated  overhead  costs)  and  2,967  individual  course  registrations 
wore  VvciDrded.    Thus  the  ABE  director  has  $133  per  enrollee  in  his 
uudqot  and  the  adult  education  director,  had  $7.62  per  course 
roqistration  in  his  budget. 

In  Vornon  the  Director  estimates  that  he  spends  fifteen  per 
c--nt  of  his  time  on  the  ABE  program  although  ABE  funds  pay  only 
fjvo  per  cent  of  his  salary.    He  also  devotes  fifteen  per  cent  of 
:.i  >  time  uo  the  general  adult  education  program;  yet  because  of  the 
differences  between  the  groups  served  in  the  t**o  kinds  of  programs, 
his  productivity  varies  greatly.    There  are  80  enrollees  in  the 
Vernon  /BE  program  and  3,100  class  enrollments  in  the  general  adult 
o  .ucation  program.     Inasmuch  as  the  Director  finds  it  necessary  to 
s.T?nd  as  much  time  on  the  ABE  progr^  as  he  spends  on  the  general 
jdulL  oducation  program,  it  is  apparent  that  much  more  effort  is 
r.Hiuircd  to  recount  and  maintain  one  ABE  student  in  the  program 
than  to      cruit  and  maintain  one  student  in  the  general  adult 
educatir--.  -  rogram  -  in  fact,  38.75  times  as  much. 

Neither  the  Vernon  nor  Manchester  ABE  programs  has  decentralized, 
utilized  paid  paraprof essionals,  or  made  special  adjustments  to  the 
foreign  speaking  persons  in  their  programs.    The  director  of  the 
Manchester  program  appears  to  have  concentrated  on  training  the 
Leachura  and  on  recruiting  through  newspapers  and  businesses. 

T!ic  adult  programs  in  the  two  piiblic  schools  have  had  a 
regular  and  encouraging  rate  of  growth  with  no  conflicts  in  pro- 

'^•j^wning  with  the  coanunity  college  whose  program  has  also  grown. 
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interviewees  in  the  community  college  and  the  Vernon  School  spoke 
po8itiv.,ly  regarding  coordinating  their  progr«s  and  their  wish  to 
ivoid  duplication.    Currently  no  coordinating  is  done  except  that 
tho  Vernon  Public  School  offers  space  to  the  college  to  offer  any 
classes  Which  do  not  duplicate  the  existing  public  school  adult 
udu<Tation  curriculum. 

Tho  effects  of  the  federal  ABE  nonies  on  adult  education  in 
thi..  district  appear  presently  to  be  limited  to  the  development  of 
1  i.r...viously  non-existent  program  for  the  undereducated  as  well 
.«  rais  .nq  the  awareness  of  school  officials  that  such  groups 
.-...t  m  thcMr  towns.     There  appears  to  be  a  strong  and  positive 
•Milcophy  toward  adult  education  by  the  Pre.ident  of  the  college 
and  his  s toff,  the  Vernon  town  board  and  their  director,  and  by 
th-  <Ur  ctor.  Of  the  Manchester  public  school  programs.     For  some 
r...«o.,   .....ich  is  not  known  by  the  directors,  the  present  superin- 

or  tho  .state  officers,  i„  the  past  the  Manchester  town 
i-.  >r,i   i  .cido-:  to  ^.ep  the  ABE  program  distinct  from  the  general 

■  duration  program.    This  appeared  to  be  a  dysfunctional 
'.::c,,...  ,    .uco  there  has  been  no  apparent  effort  to  articulate 
■  hose  .  rogroins  or  resources.    There  is  also  evidence  that  the  Man- 
cho.t,.,,  .o...n  board  was  not  eager  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  adult 
education  programs  in  their  school,  since  there  has  been  no  authori- 
-.tion  to  allow  the  director  to  increase  his  program  even  though 
tl.cro  i.  a  waiting  list  of  potential  students.    The  situation  will 
Change  markedly  in  the  future,  however,  because  with  the  encouragement 
and  stimulation  provided  by  the  state  adult  education  director  the 
four  tovna,  Manchester,  Vernon,  East  Hartford  and  Rockvllle,  have 
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<v  w  in»o  a  regional  approach  to  adult  education.    The  results  cf 
this  union  would  appear  to  be  highly  stiaulating  to  the  develop- 
vhiu  of  adult  education  in  tho  area.    Experience  with  the  new 
a r ran* foment,  however,  will  be  the  only  valid  test  of  its  utility. 
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WATERBURY  CASE  STUDY 
Description 

■ 

With  a  population  of  209,000,  Waterfaury  is  the  home  of 
7  per  cmt  of  the  state's  population  and  the  urban  center  of  the 
c<  itraJ  Naucjatuck  Valley  Region,  a  region  of  growing  population. 
..ccordincT  to  the  1970  census,  6  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
f'.t.indard  .Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (SMSA)  and  10  per  cent  of 
Li.--  c  Mtral  city  are  non-white.    A  large  part  of  the  population 
I     for         h«>rn,  vith  Italians,  Poles,  Yugoslavs  and  Frenchmen 
con  tif  Licj-.iq  some  of  the  larger  groups.    Unemployment  in  1970  was 
liqh  (8.3  tier  cent),     Waterbury,  like  other  cities  in  Connecticut, 
had  o<.>cn  hurt  by  cutbacks  in  defense  spending  and  suffered  a  50 
:  or  ccn'-  incroa«?G  in  the  unemployment  rate. 

:c  C.  ntral  Naugatuck  Valley  Region  was  chosen  as  the  area 
vhich  to  implam.nt  the  plan  for  a  Higher  Education  Center  designed 
to  int'  arato  thG  services  of  the  Mattatuck  Conmunity  College,  the 
waterbury  State  Technical  Collage,  the  two-year  branch  can^us  of 
tiv,  Lniv^rjity  of  Connecticut,  and  the  two-year  Post  Junior  College, 
«T  non  -pu:jlic  institution. 

Historical  Develo^anent 

Adult  education  has  been  offered  in  the  Waterbury  public 
.-chools  nincn  1930  and  ABE  funds  have  been  used  there  since  1966. 
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ikro/over,  littlo  of  the  history  of  adult  education  in  Waterbury  can 
bo  recaptured  readily.    The  present  director  has  been  in  the 
•r.sltion  for  a  year  and  a  half  and  "the  former  directors  didn't 
hoQi.  records. Gonillo,  the  present  director^  indicates  that  all 
f.n3t  directors  were  part-time  and  his  immediate  predecessor  was 
n>aponsiblG  for  teaching  seven  classes  as  well  as  trying  to  admin- 
intor  tho  program.    The  decision  to  employ  a  full-time  director 
v.as  made  in  19€9  by  a  new  superintendent,  reportedly  at  the  urging 
oi  adult  educators  in  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

MDTA  and  vocational  programs  are  not  conducted  by  the  public 
3chooir  but  arc  administered  by  the  State  Regional  Technical  School. 
Tl.  >  Wat.  rl.ury  State  Technical  College,  organized  in  1964,  offers 
credit  toclinical  courses  and  articulates  its  programs  with  the 
area  vrj.itional  schools.    The  Mattatuck  Coianunity  College  (MCC) 
Mi'.izid  in  July,  1967,  has  had  an  active  Community  Service  pro- 
ar.j  3omo  avocational  adult  education,  although  its  primary 
i-ru.;t         ucen  in  organizing  the  credit  curriculum. 

T.>e  plans  for  the  Higher  Education  Center  call  for  a 
r  -n.  r.nHivo  nrogram  based  on  the  needs  of  the  conmunity  and  a  com- 
mitir.  ..nfc  to  continuing  education.    These  plans  are  still  in  the 
formativo  stagos.^ 

At  a  meeting  held  in  February,  1970,  representatives  of 
-ost  Junior  Colleg4,  the  Waterbury  Branch  of  the  University  of 

w       u    ^"^°5y^^^  Donate  CSonillo,  Director  of  Adult  Education, 

WHtorbury  Public  Schools,  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  October  19,  1972. 

2 

The  Central  Naugatuck  Valley  Region  Higher  Education  Cant«r. 
Chap^tto    i^aterbury.  Conn.:    ^ost  junigr  CuiilgeT  'Ihe  Uni^rSgr 

fl^^r.       ^''^^^''^^^^^  waterbury  State  iechnicallSnege, 

and  Mattatuck  Community  College,  July,  1970^,  wwxx«9«, 

o 
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(•pnnocticut,  tho  Waterbury  Stato  Technical  College  and  the  Mattatuck 
Community  College  agreed  to  the  following  statement  regarding  the 
imrtx5so-.  of  the  Higher  Education  Center: 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Higher  Education  Center  is  to 

?roftabnsJed"?n  ^°^'fA  Education  cS?^T  ^en? 

IS  established  to  provide  for  the  Central  Naugatuck  Vallev 

and  ser^/^S«^'  can  develop  the  talen^s^of  Individuals 

and  serve  the  people  of  the  area  through  the  operation  and 

Ind"S^?^^.T^J^^^2"  °f  autoSmSSs  w!tu?ionS 

and  othors  as  they  develop. 

'^^'''\"^lhf^,f^''''?^^°"  accoi^lish  this  by: 

I'  ?5f  certain  facilities  by  the  four  institutions 

2.  Identifying  regional  educational  and  cultural  ne^ds 

susceptible  of  fulfillnent  by  the  institutions 
J.  Providing  and  sharing  facilities  to  meet  regional 

educational  and  cultural  needs.  regional 
4.  Drawing  on  the  special  talents  and  programs  of  the 

inember  institutions  and  the  community  to  meet  specific 

tution^""^"^         integrity  and  autonomy  of  each  insti- 

developing  an  educational  and  cultural 
?Sm!r  ^'^^^"^^  voluntary  cooperation  anTacSeSc 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Higher  Education  Center  is  con- 
coivod   ,f  m  torms  of  post- secondary  institutional  programs  only. 
T!w  r  >:.ort  do-s  not  reflect  any  consideration  of  the  possibility  of 
cooperation  between  the  local  public  school  adult  education  programs 
and  tho  aduU  education  programs  of  the  four  institutions  collabo- 
rating in  tho  development  of  the  Center.     Nevertheless,  if  the 
leaders  of  t.ie  Center  take  seriously  their  stated  intention  of 
drawxng  uvon  the  community  for  special  talents  and  programs  to 
n,c<.t  .i.v..cific  needs  it  is  clear  that  they  will  have  to  consider  the 
place  I  ublic  school  adult  education  will  occupy  in  the  provision 
or  oduc.tional  opportunities  in  the  Central  Naugatuck  Valley  Region. 
1,.  .  . 
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Few  instances  can  be  found  of  close  cooperation  between 
secondary  adult  education  institutions  and  higher  adult  education 
in.Jti  tutionn.     The  Regional  Vocational  School  and  the  State  Tech- 
nical College  work  together  in  many  programs  but  these  are  for 
students  who  are  trcuisf erring  from  lower  to  higher  levels.  The 
director  of  the  public  school  adult  education  program  has  had 
conversations  with  the  counseling  staff  of  Mattatuck  Community 
Colleq-  to  facilitate  the  acceptance  of  the  adult  high  school 
graduates  and  those  who  earn  GED  Certificates  into  the  college's 
proqram.v . 

Tlio  President  of  Mattatuck  Community  College  has  gone  on 

rt.cord  favoring  an  expansion  of  adult  education  activity.     In  his 

1971-72  Annual  Report  he  listed  the  appointment  of  a  Dean  of 

communi  V  Services  and  Extension  as  his  top  priority  staffing  needt 

■\  Dean  of  Community  Services  and  Extension.    These  functions 
are  boinq  handled  piece-meal  by  several  staff  members.  One 
kev  individual  would  not  only  coordinate  the  many  diverse 
ff forts,  he  would  also  quickly  discover  many  comraunity  needs, 
larticularly  from  the  central  city,  which  are  not  now  being 
served. i 

There  was,  however,  no  indication  that  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram with  tho  public  schools  was  viewed  as  the  desirable  path  of 
development. 

Curriculum  and  Enrollment 

Public  Schools 

The  adult  program  is  offered  in  two  semesters,  and,  beginning 
in  1972,  in  a  summer  session,  too.    The  courses  focus  on  ABE,  GED 

^Charles  B.  Kinney,  Annual  Report  of  the  President,  Mattatuck 

Community  College,  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  1971-72  <iraterburvt  

Mattatuck  Community  College,  July,  i975) ,  p.  ITT — 
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and  high  KThool  prograaa.    During  1972-73  there  was  a  c<»plete 
revision  of  the  curriculum  with  a  co»»on  eurricul»  d«^lop«!  for 
ABE  and  ESL.    Supple«intal  books,  -agaiines.  newn-pers  and 

cassettes  were  provided  for  student,  for  the  first  ti>e  in  1972-73, 
In  October,  1972,  there  were  1600  students  in  the  adult 

program,  400  of  whoa  were  in  ABE  and  590  in  ESL.    n.e  nuinber  of 

courses  ami  enrollaent  in  each  category  of  courses  during  previous 

y^ars  are  sho%m  in  Table  11-19. 

TABLE  11-19 

§„f???^^'^  ^  COURSE  CATEGORIES, 
WATERBURY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  1964-65 

1967-68  AND  1970-71  ' 


Course 
Category 


1964-65 
Courses  Enroll 
fflents 


1970-71 
Courses  Enroll 
ments 


ABE 

GED 

Vocational-Technical 
Business  Commercial 
Academic 
Cr.if  ts 

HoalU   and  Safety 


Mattatuck  Community  Collecye 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  Mattatuck  courses  for  adults  in 
both  1967-68  and  1970-71  were  for  college  credit.    In  1967-68, 
there  were  378  and  in  1970-71,  1,430  full-ti-e  equivalent  st»,ents 
onroxiod  in  such  classes.    In  1970-71  approximately  15  full-time 
equivalent  students  were  enrolled  in  adult  education  courses  which 
did  not  .ualify  as  part  of  a  degree  or  certificate  program. 
o 
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Table  11-20  shows  the  noBber  of  adult  education  courses  offerei 
in  Mattatuck  Coiaminity  College  in  1967-68  and  1970-71.    NO  figures 
are  given  for  1964-65  because  the  College  was  not  established  until 
1967. 

TABLE  IZ-20 

NUMBER  OF  ADULT  EOUCATICM*  COURSES  OFFERED,  MATTATUCK 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE,  1967-68  AND  1970-71 


Course  Category 


1967-68 


1970-71 


Bus  i  ne  s  s /Coonaerci  a  1 
Academic 

Personal  Development 
Total 


29 
120 


149 


73 
460 
36 

569 


f.n  ^«  nundoer  of  courses  offered  in  the 

fall,  m  the  spring,  and  in  the  sususer.  «ie 

No  extension  courses,  credit  or  non-credit,  were  reported 
in  tho  annual  report  for  1967-68.    The  first  report  of  students 
^.einq  enrolled  in  non-credit  courses  funded  under  the  Extension 
Fund  wad  in  1970-71  when  71  students  were  reported.    By  1971-72 
this  number  had  grown  to  215,^ 

.\nother  new  figure  reported  for  fall,  1970-71  was  the  total 
nuniber  of  remedial  contact  hours  (1,386)  which  constituted  6  per 
cent  of  the  total  contact  hours.    In  fall,  1971-72  the  remedial 
hours  totalled  1,432-58  per  cent  of  the  total  contact  hours.  In 
tho  counseling  section  of  the  annual  report  it  was  noted  that  addl- 
tional  hours  working  with  coimminity  groups  and  counseling  adults 

^Annual  Report,  Mattatuck  Coanminity  College,  1971-72,  p.  7. 
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wore  taken  on  despite  the  overcrowded  schedules  of  counselors  busy 
with  c.impus  work.^ 

The  president  also  noted  in  this  report  that  caanunity 
acrvicos  were  expanded. 

Mostly  sponsored  by  the  Huaanities  Division,  courses  such 
as  Christmas  Crafts,  Macrame  and  Stitchery,  the  Art  of  Pumitur« 
Making,  Crafts  for  Children  i^re  provided;  science  saainars, 
income  tax  seminars,  public  affairs  seminars;  film  series  on 
Contemporary  Civilization  continued."  on 

The  success  of  these  non-credit  and  extension  courses 
r^'voals  that  there  is  considerable  potential  for  expansion  of  the 
college's  services  in  this  area.    Community  services  in  1969-70 

also  included: 

1.  With  three  other  colleges,  a  "Week  of  Concern"  (300 
involved)  and  a  "Higher  Education  Center  Oiarrette"  (100  involved) 
fundad  respectively  by  a  sLate  grant  of  about  $13,000  and  a  OSOE 
qront  of  $8,500. 

2.  The  accounting  staff  sponsored  an  income  tax  series; 
l-.-  college  offered  four  workshops  in  secretarial  practice  and 

office  machines. 

3.  Proposed  weres     "A  Pre-College  High  School  Diploma 

I  logram,-  "Family  Outreach,"  "Retraining  Program,"  "Publication  of 
information  Manual,"  and  "A  Consumer  Protection  Service.** 
Comiflunity  services  in  1970-71  included! 

1.  Film  series,  concert,  political  science  forums,  and 
science  lecture  series. 

2.  Early  Childhood  Conference  for  Student  Volunteers. 

3.  Seminar  to  prepare  for  Civil  Service  Examinations. 

^Ibid. ,  p.  8. 
2lbid. ,  p.  4. 
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4.  Rccruitaent  of  minority  students  through  adult  education. 

5.  NYC  goes  to  college* 

6.  Assistance  to  minority  group  busincssTOn. 

7.  NAB  Jobs  70  Program 

8.  MDTA  Cosrounity  fibrker  Program  ($4,700) 

9.  Pro- Retirement  Counseling  Program  (Title  III,  Older 
/jTicricaa  Act,  $2,636  in  federal  funds). 

Although  the  college  does  iiot  claim  to  be  involved  in  adult 
be:  ic  education,  it  seems  clear  that  the  successful  conduct  of 

v:r3l  of  those  projects  reqviires  that  instruction  be  provided 
It  tho  r.ocondary,  or,  perhaps  in  some  cases,  at  the  elementary  level 
The  relative  importance  of  the  adult  education  (extension) 
>rt  of  Mattatuck's  enrollnent  is  sho%m  in  Table  12-21. 

TABLE  XZ-21 

PAKT-TIME,  FULL-TIME,  AND  EXTENSION  ENROLLMENTS, 
.lATTATUCK  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE,  1967-68  TO  1971-72 

C.Ttcqorics        1967-68        1968-69        1969-70        1970-71  1971-72 

rull-time  593 

iart-time  462 

^tension  — 

Total  1,055 

i"uv  vor.  Table       does  not  reflect  the  number  of  students  who  are 
involved  in  cc»amunity  service  activities  with  other  than  class 
forniats.    Accordingly  it  does  not  indicate  the  total  number  of 
I'iiili-s  served  through  adult  education  and  community  services  pro- 
irims  and,  inasmuch  as  such  data  are  reportedly  not  isaintained. 


1,219 
1,175 

2,394 


1,842 
1,696 

3,538 


2,219 
1,949 
71 
4,239 


2,294 
2,260 
215 
4,769 
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Lhere  is  no  way  of  establishing  the  size  of  the  entire  program. 
Records  of  the  variety  of  students  served  in  adult  education  are 
also  fraqmentary.    Clearly,  however,  there  is  a  concerted  effort 
to  raise  the  number  of  minority  students,  and  this  is  generating 
much  of  the  minority  enrollment  in  conmunity  service  programs 
such  as  MOTA,  Jobs  70,  and  Minority  Businessman's  program. 

Clearly,  too,  Mattatuck  Community  College  recognizes  that 
one  way  to  grow  when  state  funds  are  frozen  is  by  expanding  the 
community  services  and  continuing  education  programs.    The  emphasis 
on  community  services  and  adult  education  in  the  1971-72  presi- 
dential report  (as  compared  with  1969-70)  supports  this  fact. 
Tr.o  ompiiasis  on  cooperation  among  the  two-year  colleges    as  part 
of  the  Higher  Education  Center  plus  the  philosophy  of  Charles 
Kinney,  Lhe  President,  indicate  that  Mattatuck  Community  College 
has  an  expanding  concept  of  continuing  education  and  is  likely  to 
oc  playing  a  leadership  role  in  fostering  cooperation  in  educational 
:irQc;ra.T-'ning  at  least  among  institutions  of  higher  education.  Addi- 
rionaliy  there  is  little  doubt  that  Mattatuck  Community  College 
is  j.nvolved  in  the  bur  iness  of  ABE  and  high  school  subject  areas 
although  these  activiiii«s  are  not  labeled  as  such. 

V/dtorbury  State  TQchnical  College 

The  ::hird  major  public  institution  engaged  in  general  adult 
education  and,  more  particularly,  adult  education  with  a  vocational 
eniphasis  is  the  Waterb'iry  State  Technical  College.    It  was  established 
in  1j64  CiZ  one  of  the  four  state  technical  colleges  which  grew  out 
of  zh--2  Connecticut  Engineering  Institute,  which  itself  was  started 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II.    The  college,  which  was  upgraded  by 

o 
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the  state  legislature  from  institute  status  in  1967,  occupies  a 
campus  adjoining  the  Central  Naugatuck  Valley  Region  Higher  Educa- 
tion Center.    The  focus  of  the  technical  college  is  "the  education 
of  qualified  high  school  graduates  to  become  engineering  technicians." 

However,  Waterbury  State  Technical  College,  like  other  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  feels  pressure  to  diversify  its  pro- 
gram because  of  the  competition  for  high  school  students.    Hints  of 
this  diversification  can  be  seen  in  its  Pre-Technical  Program,  its 
initiating  of  a  one-year  certificate  program,  and  its  expanding 
evening  programs  both  in  the  credit  and  non-credit  areas.  The 
Pre-Tcchnical  program  is  a  full-time  one-year,  non-credit  program 
(except  for  Technical  Drawing)  for  those  who  did  not  take  the  high 
school  subjects  needed  for  admission  to  the  Associate  in  Science 
degree  program  and  for  those  vrtio  have  been  out  of  high  school  for 
sev-ral  years  and  may  need  refresher  courses  in  science,  mathematics, 
English. 

The  Livening  Division,  with  a  full-time  director,  offers 
courses  not  only  on  campus  but  also  in  three  regional  technical 
,chools.    Credit,  certificate,  and  non-credit  of f erings \are  made 
ava-lai:le  for  "adults"  to  "update  skills."    Credit  courses  include 
Fire  Technology  and  Administration,  Industrial  Managen^nt  Technology, 
and  Civil  Engineering  Technology.    The  Supervisory  Personnel 
Developnent  Program  and  cartificA.ted  programs  are  designed  to  meet 
z.:-a  "i.-:;crvicc  needs  for  technical  upgrading  and  supervisory  training 
ir,  industrial  organizations."    Advisory  committees  of  industry 

"Intcsrview  with  Kenneth  E.  DeRego,  Director  of  Extension 
£  -rvif:o3,  Attterbury  State  Technical  College,  Waterbury,  Connecticut, 
October  j,:^ ,  1972. 
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roprostantativos  assist  in  program  development. 

watcrbury  State  Technical  College  does  not  see  any  need  to 
articulate  its  adult  education  courses  with  other  institutions. 
Remedial  or  lower  level  technical  offerings  have  traditionally 
been  offered  by  the  technical  schools  (Hamden,  Tarrington,  and 
rMiiioiAa)  v;ith  which  there  has  been  a  close  working  relationship 
iistorically. 

Staffing 

•Ili!lLl£.  ?>choQls 

BGforo  1969,  the  administrative  staff  for  adult  education 
in  i/at  rbury  consisted  of  a  part-time  director  and  part-time 
clerical  help.    Since  1969  a  full-time  director  of  adult  basic 
educati-»n  paid  from  federal  funds  has  supervised  basic  and  general 
adult  education. 

The  staff  reflects  ' 'le  diversity  of  the  population  served. 
Tiio  a:;3iiitant  director  for  adult  education  is  a  black  and  the 
a3.>i3tant  for  ABE  is  a  Latino.    There  are  also  a  secretary  and 
f(»ur  paraprofessionals  who  work  as  recruiters. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  the  general  and  basic  adult  edu- 
cation programs  is  shown  in  Table  11-22. 

TABLE  11-22 

TEACHERS  IN  GENERAL  ADULT  AND  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION, 
WATERBURY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  ALL  PART-TIME 


1964-65        1967-68  1970-71 


:cnoral  Adult  Education  26  21  20 

■Vliilt  Basic  Education  o  8  14 


Total 


26 


29 


34 
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The  number  of  part-time  teachers  in  ABE  has  increased 
markedly  (75  per  cent)  in  contrast  to  the  23.1  per  cent  drop  in 
the  nvunber  of  teachers  in  general  adult  education  from  1964-65  to 
1970-71.    All  teachers  must  have  a  state  certificate,  provisional 
or  permanent,  in  the  subject  taught.    It  is  desirable  though  not 
inandatory  for  ABE  teachers  to  be  bilingual  so  they  can  serve  in 
ESL  as  v;ell  as  ABE.    All  the  present  teachers  come  from  elementary 
or  secondary  teaching. 

An  in-service  training  program  for  the  instructional  staff 
has  been  conducted  annually  beginning  in  1971-72.    The  staff  has 
boon  a^kcd  each  year  for  suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  covered 
nrrl  to  submit  questions  on  ABE  and  ESL  to  which  they  needed  answers. 
Su  -iGct"  discussed  at  the  training  sessions  have  include^^l  curriculum 
materials,  testing  and  evaluation,  teaching  methods  and  techniques, 
psyciioiogy  of  the  adult  learner,  and  counseling  techniques.  The 
A:,  :  tc  nciiers  have  also  attended  state  department  summer  institutes 
vhrnovor  the:*  vorG  offered. 

••'fcti.iturk  Community  College 

Four  persons  operate  on  a  psurt-time  basis  in  administrative 
.  !  .  ;tij  in  adult  education  and  community  services  at  Mattatuck 
Conmunity  College.    The  Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Community 
Sw-rvi  cos  spends  25  par  cent  of  his  time  on  general  adult  educaUon 
nnr)  communit:'  services.    One  of  the  two  assistants  to  the  president 
s{^.:!nds  50  per  cent  of  her  time  on  community  services.    Tvo  division 
flircctors  each  give  10  per  cent  of  their  working  time  to  adult 
education.    The  salaries  of  all  four  persons  come  from  the  general 
fund  rather  than  being  assessed  against  an  adult  education-c^mnunity 
ERJCo 

rvices  budget. 
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Continuing  education  activities  are  conducted  by  various 
units  of  the  college.    The  extension  of  credit  courses  into  the 
coiraaunity  is  the  responsibility  of  the  faculty  and  is  stimulated 
by  the  Dean  of  Instruction.    George  Wilbur,  the  Director  of  Public 
Relations  and  Community  Services  at  the  College,  also  serves  as  a 
teacher  in  the  regular  academic  program.^    The  college  policy 
requires  all  administrators  to  engage  in  some  teaching.    One  of 
the  president's  two  assistants,  Natalie  Kass,  is  responsible  for 
initiating  and  implementing  some  of  the  community  service  projects. 
Neither  Kass  nor  Wilbur  is  responsible  for  administering  the  exten- 
sion program  ot  formal  courses,  for  this  area  of  adult  education 
is  classified  as  a  part  of  the  regular  program,^ 

Kass  reports  directly  to,  and  works  out  of,  the  President's 
office  on  one  campus;  Wilbur  also  reports  to,  but  har  less  contact 
with,  the  President,  working  out  of  a  rented  building  housing  the 
registrar.    The  college  is  located  temporarily  on  two  caunpuses 
und  three  other  sites  are  used  for  classes. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  general  adult  education 
come  from  the  public  school,  and  20  per  cent  each  come  from  the 
community  college,  industry  or  business,  and  university  teaching. 
College  counselors  are  utilized  to  some  degree  in  the  adult  pro- 
grams.   At  Mattatuck  Community  College  seventeen  teachers  were 
employed  in  adult  education  in  1967-68  and  43  in  1970-71, 


Interview  with  G.  Wilbur,  Director  of  Public  Relations  and 
Community  Services,  Mattatuck  Community  College,  Waterbury, 
Connecticut,  October  19,  1972. 

Interview  with  Natalie  Kass,  Assistant  to  the  President, 
1972*^^'^'^'^  ^o^T^J^nity  College,  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  October  19, 
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:  id --CI u. icy  of  the  prc^en^:  administrative  staffing 
.rr.ii.  cr  !it  for  adult  education  and  community  services  and  a 
«  H    TP  ^:.  !it  u  \  for  thv}  solution  to  tho  problem  were  treated  in 

'  .  •   ih'iua  1  rc.-'  ort : 

.  .  .  i:utiatiV3  for  developing  programs  is  now  fraamented  among 

•V  ral  dvpartmonts,  coordination  is  difficult,  and'detailed 
operations  arc  burdensome  to  the  individuals  involved  who  are 
catr-yr.q  nn  reqular  duties  in  their  departmental  nreas.  For 
tfio  o  reasons  and  to  *«xpand  the  college's  program  of  Community 
Services,  it  is  recommended  that  a  grant  reauest  be  submitted 

un  i  r  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  ior  3unoort"57  ^ 

anpuintmc  nt  ot  a  full-time  coordinator  oi  coirounity  services. 

Financial  Support 

ui.  i  f  f*  .ool 

- .  o  ox-pcnditures  of  the  Watorbury  public  school  adult  edu- 
ration    roqran  are  ghovm  in  Table  11-23  for  the  three  years  which  are 

: ! iv  foe  i  of  t •  J. study . 

TABLt:  11-23 

PLriDITLRCS  3Y  BDDGi:!  CATEGORIES, 
WATER3URY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Academic  Ye^rfe 
C.i^-.,    nrv  1D64-55        1967-68  1970-71 


:>irect.>-     .  ilar/  $1,200  $  5,400  $  6,318 

•   .n:.  r    Jilirieo  7,152  31,266  28,134 

..'I  -  r  !c  :     r.al  \riGS  663 

■         -ilari--.  1,855  673 

Cu''tod  :  il   .'-n -.ario.-;  600  5,160  4,126 

'^ti.^r        -nt.-.  69  1,678  1,761 


'  't..ji  $9,684  $45,359  $41,012 


^Annual  P.nnortf  Mattatuck  Community  College,  1971-72, 

•   3  J  • 
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l/lif-ri  ^.Miiillo  iHc.ime  diroctor,  ho  found  that  there  was 
^Jl,0.)n  in  t!  .'  adult  education  budget  for  1971.    He  was  able  to 
'rr  uid    f.K   A.ird  lo  voto  iiim  $19,000  for  1972.    But,  by  Septembor 

$10,003  had  already  been  spfc.nt,  so  he  requested  and  received 
m  .tdu.tional  $10,000  fr^jm  the  Waterburj'  Board.    In  1973  he  asked 
for  ■■"n,^,)o  tut  because  he  was  to  receive  $6,000  in  reimbursements 
f     ".oai-J  vot  a  $30,000  for  his  program. 

"^niU  '  .cc>:^  other  funds  from  any  appropriate  source.  He 
rc;..riu.<i  luiv  -in  received  $25,000  from  the  Model  Cities  program  to 
t'Mch  •  r.   .V  i-ntice  050  classes  and  $6,000  from  the  Work  Incentive 
"roor.ip    f  t:.v  i  nit^jd  States  Department  of  Labor. 

'    t  il'   on  -.3  charged  for  adult  oarticipants  in  his  program, 
ov  v,  iho  $2  fee  v.hich  is  permitted  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
ion,   .  r  they  live  -..'itain  t..e  Waterbury  School  District.  NOn- 
rf.-riident.^  arc  charged  a  $10  fee. 

Th-  L/.ruc  major  'ourcos  of  income  for  the  adult  education 
.  ■>  •  r.m.'  ar-'  .•l.ovn  in  Table  11-24. 


TABLE  11-24 


'  RCtS  AliD  A'lOUNTS  OF  ADULT  EDUCATI 
::JCO  E,  WATKRBURY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


1064-65 


1967-68 


1970-71 


684 
330 


$18,991 
170 
26,368 


$11,202 
30 

29,810 


$10,014 


$45,529 


$41,042 


inoint  of  money  provided  locally  to  support  the  adult 

■  •  r.    ..lo  ajtually  incr-ascd  $1,318  from  1964-65  to 
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l'no-7l  uut  .,ocauso  of  the  much  greater  increase  in  the  federal 
contribution  the  percentage  of  the  program  income  from  the  local 
qom  ral  fund  has  declined  from  96.8  per  cent  to  27.3  per  cent. 
••LiLtatuch  Community  College 

Because  the  adult  education-community  services  program  has 
divided  among  several  units  of  the  college  and  because  many 
of  the  adir.iriistrative  costs  have  been  absorbed  by  other  budgets  it 
in  difficult  Lo  ascertain  the  financial  status  of  the  program.  From 
r^c  rra<t"  .rear-  data  available,  only  a  partial  picture  of  the  income 
';ourco^      uid  ba  drawn,  as  shown  in  Table  11-25.     In  1970-71  the 
idult  ;du-ati on-community  services  program  was  provided  with  $4,000 
fron  tr.o  general  fund.     In  addition,  $10,000  was  utilized  from  the 
-xtcnoion  fund,  and  over  $40,000  was  obtained  through  federal  grants 
for  i:p..iC-Lal  programs. 

TABLE  11-25 

?.\vtia:.  sum'-iary  of  imcome  sources  for  adult 

;.  'wCATIO:;  AIvD  community  services  PROr,RAKS, 
1/TTATUCK  COrCIUNITY  COLLEGE 


1969-70        1970-71  1971-72 


^:xt.on..i..a  -and  0        $10,249.  $11,680 

$21,000^        39,537^      Not  known^ 

^$12,970.71    State  Commission  on  Aid  to  Higher  Education 

3,4.' 3,44  USOE 

"5  2,787.50  Department  of  Justice,  LEEP 

71 0.00  Commission  on  Aid  to  Higher  Education 

-^^^'J^i'^?  Connecticut  State  Employment  Services  and  DUE 

2;), OOP. 00  National  Alliance  of  Business  Men,  DDL 
.-■J  J ,537.50 

^$  4,700.00  MDTA,  NAB,  DOL,  plus  Others 

1,13G.00  $2,636  from  Older  American  Act 

""^rtaff  '-alarie.q  for  administrators  of  community  services  are 
•:'jr  nortr.d        tho  CTDnoral  fund  but  no  special  record  irt  kept  of  the 
ictual  co"-triLution  to  the  adult  education  communitv  services  program. 
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Althouqh  tho  data  are  indeed  fragmentary  the  adult  education 
comraunif  s«2rvices  program  is  clearly  being  enlarged,  and  its 
oMpunjit::.  iit  Doing  financed  from  all  available  sources. 

Qaordination 

n*>L:i  the  public  school  and  community  college  adult  education 
.idniinistrators  work  with  community  organizations  to  develop  and 
deliver  programs  to  various  parts  of  the  conmunitv  in  and  around 
Waterhur However,  coordination  Isetween  the  public  schools  and 
tiic  coinrounitv  college  ha»  actually  taken  place  in  only  one 
area— adnif:sion  into  the  community  college  of  27  adults  who  c«n- 
:  letod  t  ic  -public  school  GED  program  and  earned  GED  equivalency 
c-r  .ificitos  in  1970-71.    This  was  the  result  of  consultation 
between  tho  public  school  adult  education  director  and  community 
cailoqo  counsolors. 

ii  tV^  Waterbury  public  school  adult  program  the  nature  of 
Lit  -  director  lo  a  major  factor,  if  not  the  determining  factor, 
influtncing  r.-ith  the  size  and  characteristics  of  the  adult  program, 
Gonillo,  the  director,  strives  to  get  involvement.  He 
-  involved  tho  teachers  in  reorganizing  and  standardizing  the 
curriculum,    iie  involved  paraprofessionals  in  recruitment  and 
follow-up  activities.    He  developed  a  board  of  directors  for  a 
Spanish  Learning  Center  which  uses  only  paraprofessionals  as 
teachers.    Although  the  adult  education  program  has  no  overall 
advisory  council  or  committee,  the  director  carries  out  liaison 
acLivitivs.    lie  gets  the  names  of  immigrants  from  the  Inmiigration 
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B^vviCi'.    .Mid       mAkci;  it  a  point  to  talk  regularly  with*  individuals 
in  loadorsliLp  capacities  in  ethnic  clubs,  factories,  churches, 
C/utPS,  tiio  iV  uibilitation  Center  and  Mattatuck  Community  College. 
Ilo  hac  a  joirt  program  with  Model  Cities,  WIN,  and  NOW  (New 
oj  p  .rtunitioi  for  Waterbury). 

There  has  also  been  a  narked  change  in  the  facilities  used 
?inca  Gonillo  Jxscame  director.    The  program  previously  had  been 
iiolcl  only  in  public  high  school  buildings.    Now,  there  are  morning 
cla^ijes  for  GEO  in  an  adult  school  which  shares  a  building  with  an 
elementary  nchool  in  the  center  of  town.    Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
atudentij  .:tud  its  walk  to  school.    Evening  programs  continue  in 
the  pui^i  ic  ;c  .ools  but  churches  are  also  utilized  heavily.  ("Most 
of  n»y  'jtuclents  are  Catholic")    In  addition,  Gonillo  wants  to 
acvc  iop  a  Learning  Center  which  would  be  open  in  the  day  in  the 
dowr.tov/n  area  but  his  requests  for  financial  support  have  been 
..led. 

>i-!J  '  '^'-'f'-  Gor?jnunity  College 

'lattat.uck  community  College  personnel,  especially  Wilbur, 
Ka..  -  and  DeBaptista  (Assistant  on  minority  affairs)  have  in  the 
thrcjG  years  thoy  have  been  on  the  staff  contacted  a  number  of 
aqoncios  and  community  groups.    WIN,  Head  Start,  the  prisons, 
ho£:j>italK,  as  well  as  business  and  other  schools  have  developed 
adult  programs  with  -Mattatuck  Community  College.    Wilbur  stated 
tiat  wMen  the  department  gets  a  course  ready,  he  goes  out  and  makes 
the  ^'ontacLE, 

Ti.o  1071-72  Annual  Report  aiso  stated  that  progress  had 
been  made  In  a  Community  Service  project  entitled  "Recruitment  of 
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iMinority  Stud'^nts  through  Adult  Education  Program  in  Wdstbury." 
Wayne  Lev/is,  coordinator  of  counseling  and  Paula  Pettine,  college 
counsrlot ,  had  v;orked  with  the  director  of  adult  education  in  the 
liteatbury  L>^lic  schools  with  the  object  of  recruiting  students 
who  comt^loted  equivalency  programs  for  admission  to  Mattatuck. 
The  'tatt^^^uck  credit  and  certificate  program  is  offered  at  several 
sitci  in  the  city,  and  courses  have  also  been  offered  in  Danbury 
and  .sout  \Lur,  .    Ho-Awer,  the  effort  to  extend  the  adult  program 
thv  j1.  von  .surrounding  towns  is  lcb&  vigorous. 

Witi;  r'»fcrci^ce  to  basic  education,  Kass  said,  "We  have  no 
:'ro.fram.s  und€>r  tha  /.dult  Education  Act.    We  cooperate  with  Gonillo; 
»A    ;on*t  v.ant  to  conflict.    We  are  mandated  not  to  conflict  with 
'.ix' .  •  i.roorams. 

Summary 

A"  .hcuo>.  presently  there  is  no  coordination  between  adult 
i  roqrans  of  the  public  schools,  the  community  Culiege  and  the 
technical  college,  the  public  school  director  has  been  working 
with  the  coun-^eling  personnel  at  Mattatuck  Community  College  and 
tocrothor  tho-j  arranged  for  the  admission  of  27  GED  graduates  last 
vo.ir.    T  <o  '^rr-'fjident  of  Mattatuck  Community  College  is  placing  a 
Dean  of  Cf>nununity  Services  and  Extension  in  his  1972-73  budget, 
listing  this  area  as  one  of  five  priority  needs.    This  was  the 
only  one  of  the  three  Connecticut  Community  colleges  visited  which 
had  an  ABF-GED  type  program.    These  programs  were  financed  through 
WAB-70,  -IDTA,  and  :JYC  programs.    Interestingly  enough,  the  Community 
:J'rLVLce  :.orsonnel  denied  having  any  ABE  programs  and  this  appeared 

)  ^Interview  with  Natalie  Kass,  o£.  cit. 
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to  L»e  an  honout  answer,  for  these  programs  are  seen  as  coBBmmity 
service  projects  while  ABE  was  a  term  which  had  little  neaning  for 
thorn.    \^>vcrtheless  an  examinatin  of  the  proqrama  revealed  that 
both  ABn  and  GEO  type  programs  were  operating  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Assistant  to  the  President  responsible  for  minority  affairs. 

The  waterbury  public  school  director  is  of  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  Mattatuck  Community  College  to  get 
involved  in  adult  education.    He  sees  no  conflict  and  because  he 
con-'5i.derr>  his  public  school  program  as  being  precariously  financed, 
i,c.,  dopondent  upon  federal  funds  with  an  overtaxed  local  situation, 
he  l^olievos  that  the  withdrawal  of  federal  funds  would  cause  the 
o:<i",ting  program  to  collapse.    Therefore,  he  reasons,  if  Mattatuck  - 
Comrauniti-  College  develops  an  adult  program  they  could,  if  necessary, 
take  ovor  the  public  school  program.    No  serious  consideration  has 
yet  boon  tjivon  by  adult  educators  in  the  three  institutions  to 
cc  v>,ir-it:vo  arrancfcnonts  whicn  would  take  maximum  advantage  of 
tho  n-  o-.i-L-r.  of  all  three  institutions  in  providing  adult  educa- 
ti<;.    r-r.ortunitio:^  for  the  people  of  the  region. 
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Arthur  c.  Banks,  President,  Hartford  Conamnity  College,  Hartford, 
"''''coaog:;  '°         ^'-«i<^nt,  Mattatuck  Coi«r«nlty 

^^'^''^r^m;,.^^?''^^'',',^''®""*^^^^  Officer,  Board  of  Trustees  of  Regional 
Community  Colleges,  Hartford.  «ws9Aonai. 

Kenneth  DciRego,  Director  of  Extension  Services,  Waterbury  State 
Tecanical  College,  Iteterbury.  «ateroury  state 

James  A.  :)orsey.  Coordinator,  Adult  and  continuing  Education 
Programs,  State  Department  of  Education,  Hartford. 

Don  Gonillo,  Director,  Adult  Education  and  Adult  Basic  Education, 
Waterbury  Board  of  Education,  Waterbury.  ^^ucatxon, 

l-ichard  Kelly,  Director,  Adult  Education,  Hartford  Board  of 
Education,  Hartford.  o^aira  oz 

ix-onaiu  Ko^uck    Director,  Continuing  Education,  Vernon  Public  School 
by.^tem^  Vernon. 

Donald  Meyer,  Associate  in  Higher  Education,  Community  Service 
i^rograms.  Commission  for  Higher  Education,  Hartford. 

Ronald  Mocadlo,  Director  of  Adult  Basic  Education,  Manchester 
Board  of  Education,  Manchester. 

Josoph  .Murphy,  Associate  Commissioner,  Division  of  Vocational 
r.ducation.  State  Department  of  Education,  Hartford. 

SiSfe?!  ^<^«-tion,  Manchester  Board  of 

Alexander  .T.  Planto,  Chiof,  Bureau  of  Conpensatory  and  Community 

nducational  Services,  State  Department  of  EdicationTltertford. 

ParannoQuiah,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Manchester  Comnamity 
colleae,  .ictachester .  w»iMH«»*».3f 
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Pra.'ik  kewle.  Director  of  Adult  Education,  Danbury  High  School. 
Daniuri*.  ■»  * 

.mrris  Ross,  Deputy  Conroissioner ,  State  Board  of  Education,  Hartford. 

JacK  Kudnor,  Professor  of  Education,  western  Connecticut  State 
Col logo,  Danbury. 

Jolm  uyan.  Director  of  Mult  Basic  Education,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Hartford. 

William  3.  Soarle,  Coordinator,  Conanunity  Services,  Board  of 
TrustGos  of  Regional  Coromunity  Colleges,  Hartford. 

^nvi  forafin.  Academic  Dean,  Greater  Hartford  Community  Colleoe. 

Hartford.  ' 

James  i'ltro.  Director,  Extension  Services  and  Summer  Session 
Mnnclio  .tor  Community  College,  fianchester. 

Ci.ntoi:  :  .  .'atsch,  Director  of  State  Technical  Colleges,  Board  of 
Trustoes  of  State  Technical  Colleges,  Hartford. 

l  aui  v.iylor.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of 

..  >;ir.c'cticut,  Storrs. 

l  i  'ha   '.  V   infield,  Associate  Professor,  Higher  ^technical  and  Adult 
<u.jition.  University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 

^-         ii.  Wiiber,  Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Community 
Forv.ces,  Mattatuck  Community  College,  Waterbury. 
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GAINESVILLE 
ALACHUA  COUNTY  CASE  STUDY 

Gainesville,  the  county  seat  of  Alachua  County,  is  also  the 
homo  of  the  University  of  Florida.    The  population  of  Alachua 
County  increased  41.6  per  cent  between  1960  and  1970,  going  from 
a  level  of  74,000  to  104,764.    Bradford  County,  located  on  the 
northea??t  border  of  Alachua  County,  is  included  in  the  Santa  Pe 
Junior  College  District  along  with  Alachua  County  and  together 
their  population  was  119,389  in  1970.    Although  Bradford  Coiinty 
i£j  a  :.art  of  the  Junior  College  District  the  Bradford  County  School 
Board  .ins  not  relinquished  its  responsibility  and  authority  in 
adult  education  to  the  Junior  College  and  it  did  not  appear  necessary 
to  crommo  the  Bradford  County  adult  education  program  to  under- 
Htanfl  the  adult  education  delivery  system  in  Gainesville  and  other 
parti  of  Alachua  County. 

T.ie  median  years  of  schooling  completed  by  the  46,861  adults 
in  Alacnua  County  is  12.4  even  though  8  per  cent  have  had  less  than  ■ 
five  years  of  schooling  and  40  per  cent  have  not  been  graduated 
from  hi'7h  school. 

Historical  Development  of  Adult  Education 

Adult  education  waf  started  in  the  Alachua  Coiinty  Public 
Schools  to  provide  educational  opportunities  for  veterans  during 
World  War  11.^    The  current  principal  of  the  Alachua  County  Adult 

^  Tntcrvicw  v/ith  E.  D.  Manning,  Jr.,  former  Superintendent, 
Alachua  County  Public  Schools  and  Member,  Alachua  County  School 
Board,  Gainesville,  Florida,  October  22,  1973. 
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i:.ddcation  Center,  James  A.  Talbot  himself  attended  cXases  at  the 

University  of  Florida  program  for  veterans  during  the  same  period. 

In  1947  the  Florida  liegislature  passed  an  act  establishing  a  minimum 

foundation  program.^    At  the  end  of  the  1940 *s  and  in  the  early 

10<50's  various  county  school  districts  begaii  establishing  jimior 

colleges.    While  iManning  was  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  the 

Alachua  County  School  Board  decided  to  establish  its  junior  college. 

The  oriqmal  intention  was  to  provide  the  first  two  years  of  a  four 

year  coiloqo  program.    Initially  there  was  no  plan  to  have  the 

juni.r  college  carry  out  vocational  technical  and  adult  programs. 

In  fact:  during  the  administration  of  the  first  president  of  the 

junior  college  there  was  minimal  attention  given  to  any  programs 

2 

otnor  t  an  academic  transfer  programs. 

Wren  the  County  School  Board  decided  to  have  a  junior  college 
there  vas  no  intention  of  building  up  a  separate  institution.*^  The 
a  j-iuii.;  Lion  was  that  the  full  progreim  of  elementary,  secondary  and 
junior  colluqc  education  would  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
tho  County  School  Board.    During  the  time  that  the  junior  college 
wa.:  an  integral  part  of  the  program  of  the  Alachua  County  Board  of 
f'ducation  the  responsibilities  for  conducting  adult  Ctducation  were 
sliarod.    Manning  worked  out  a  gentlemen's  agreeiMnt  concerning  which 
unit,  the  junior  college  and  the  secondary  and  elementary  schools, 
would  bo  responsible  for  various  parts  of  the  adult  education  program. 
There  vas  some  concern  felt  by  public  school  leaders  i^n  it  became 
apparent  tha-j  the  junior  college  would  become  an  autonosaous  institution, 

^Ibid. 
-^Ibid. 
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no  lonaer  responsible  to  the  County  School  Board.    So,  prior  to  the 
sonaration»  the  public  school  leadership  attempted  to  regain  a 
major  portion  of  the  adult  education  program.^ 

Talbot  was  elected  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
January,  1965,  succeeding  Manning  and  was  faced  with  the  problems 
of  school  desegregation.     Several  small   (3-toacher)  schools  were 
closed  and  the  Lincoln  High  School  was  turned  into  a  vocational 
high  school.    As  part  of  a  plan  submitted  to  the  voters  in  connec- 
tion with  a  bond  issue,  the  A.  Q.  Jones  School  was  named  the 
Alachua  County  Adult  Education  Center  with  responsibility  for  con- 
ducting all  adult  secondary  education.    Mult  elen^ntary  education 
was       wo  provided  at  elementary  schools  in  the  county.^  Until  1966 
the  junior  college  functioned  under  the  Alachua  County  School  Board 
and  handled  much  of  the  vocational  and  adult  program. 

Both  the  School  Board  and  the  College  wanted  to  have  the  adult 
education  program.    The  public  schools  could  increase  their  income 
by  running  all  of  the  adult  education.    The  junior  college  saw  that 
using  its  facilities  more  hours  per  day  to  conduct  adult  education 
v/ould  increase  income  appreciably  while  making  only  a  slight  increase 
in  overhead  costs.    A  gentleman's  agreement  involving  W.  S.  Talbot, 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  J.  W.  Fordyce,  President  of 
Santa  r--  Junior  College  called  for  the  schools  to  have  exclusive 
progratri  responsibility  for  work  up  to  the  high  school  diploma  and 

^loid. 

Interview  with  W.  S.  Talbot,  Immediate  Past-Superintendent, 
Alachu.:j  County  Public  Schools,  and  Principal,  Kirby-Smlth  Elementary 
School,  Alachua  County  Public  Schools,  Gainesville,  Florida,  October 
22,  1973. 
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for  tne  college  to  conduct  enrichment  programs  for  adults.^ 

In  1963  Talbot  called  a  meeting  of  a  coordinating  committee 
to  deal  with  adult  education  prograioaing  questions  involving  the 
schools  and  the  college.    But  for  some  unknown  reason  the 
coordinating  ccnnmittee  never  met  and  the  relationship  between  the 
two  jUDlic  oluucational  institutions  regarding  adult  education  is 
informal. 

;  major  factor  which  operated  to  keep  a  large  share  of  the 
adult  education  program  in  the  county  schools  was  the  philosophy  of 
the  man  who  was  director  of  adult  education  for  the  schools  and  who 
had  worked  in  the  system  over  15  years.    The  adult  progr^  was 
transferred  to  the  college  for  only  a  short  time.    The  director 
was  unhappy  with  the  situation  especially  with  the  practice  of 
chary in<f  adult  students  a  $10  registration  fee.     Both  institu- 
tion?! .t^reed  to  return  all  classes  of  high  school  level  or  below 
to  tr.c  :>uciic  schools  and  the  director  went  with  them. 

iianti  Fe  Junior  College  demonstrated  an  increased  interest  in 
vocational  education  with  the  appointment  of  its  second  president, 
Alan  J.  Robertson,  on  November  30,  1971.    The  College  handles  all 
vocational  education,  both  secondary  and  post- secondary  in  AJachua 
County  md  has  not  demonstrated  any  intention  of  seeking  to  absorb 
the  adult  oducation  program  conducted  by  the  Alachua  County  Ptiblic 
.schoolfi.     In  addition  to  its  vocational  education  and  transfer  pro- 
grams the  College  has  shown  a  strong  interest  in  expanding  its 
Qxtondcd  day  program,  its  extension  center  program,  and  its  community 

^Ibid. 
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services.  The  Santa  Fe  Junior  College  has  officially  been  designated 
an  Area  Vocational  School. 

The  voters  of  Alachua  County,  acting  in  response  to  state 
legislation,  chose  to  change  frosi  an  elected  to  an  appointed  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  during  Talbot's  adninistration.    One  of 
the  last  projects  which  Superintendent  Taliv3t  initiated  was  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  ccnimunity  school  program 
xn  Alachua  County.    With  the  financial  sponsorship  of  Stewart  Davis 
Mott,  a  relative  of  the  founder  of  the  Mott  Foundation  in  Flint, 
?iichigan,  James  A.  Talbot,  brother  of  the  County  Superintendent, 
went  to  Flint  to  study  the  comraunity  school  approach  prior  to 
i>roposing  a  co«Tununity  school  program  for  Alachua  County.^  James 
liOngstreth  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  Alachua  County  and  W.  S.  Talbot,  the  outgoing  Superintcndnnt , 
was  named  Principal  of  the  Kirby-Smith  Elementary  School.  His 
brother,  James  A.  Talbot,  Principal  of  the  Alachua  County  Adult 
Education  Center,  was  released  from  any  further  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  the  community  school  plan  for  Alachua  County. 

When  funds  became  available  from  the  State  of  Florida  to  hire 
community  school  personnel  the  Alachua  County  School  Board  employed 
Stephen  Taber,  formerly  a  resident  of  Michigan  who  had  been  working 
in  public  school  adult  education  in  a  neighboring  county,  Marion. 
Taber  is  responsible  to  the  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Instruction 
who  in  turn  reports  to  the  Superintendent.    Talbot,  Principal  of 
the  Adult  Education  Center,  reports  to  eui  Associate  Superintendent 
who  in  turn  is  accountable  to  the  Superintendent.    There  is  no  direct 

^Interview  with  Jan^s  A.  Talbot,  Principal,  Alachua  County 
>Adult  Education  Center,  Gainesville,  Florida.    October  22,  1973. 
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administrative  linkage  Injtween  the  Director  of  Comnunity  Education 
and  the  Principal  of  the  Adult  Education  Center  though  both  are 
cmplo/od  by  the  Alachua  County  Public  Schools  in  what  would  appear 
to-be  closely  related  functions.    Their  cooocration  to  date  consists 
principally  of  the  Adult  Education  Center* s  Principal  scheduling 
couriJes  and  providing  teachers  in  response  to  the  interests  of 
groups  of  adults  v;ho  havo  been  recruited  by  the  Director  of  Community 
Hducation. 

Before  Talbot  became  Principal  of  the  Adult  Education  Center 
there  was  rc^portedly  little  cooperation  or  consultation  between  the 
directors  of  adult  education  of  the  public  schools  and  of  the 
community  college.    Talbot  reported  having  attempted  to  work  with 
the  former  adult  education  administrator  at  the  Jujiior  College  but 
found  that  the  man  "wanted  to  take  all  my  non-high-school-credit 
courses,  so  I  said,  'Goodbye, '"^    When  W.  Jack  Fuller  was  hired 
to  administer  the  Junior  College  adult  program  there  was  no  attempt 
made  by  cither  Fuller  or  Talbot  to  seek  the  other  out  to  discuss 
mutual  concerns.     Fuller  and  Talbot  have  raet  one  another  even  though 
they  have  not  planned  cooperatively.    No  increase  in  coooperation 
has  followed  the  appointment  of  the  new  Oean  of  Community  and 
Evening  programs.^ 

With  the  preceding  general  background  of  the  developa^nt  of 
adult  education  in  Alachua  County  as  a  backdrop,  the  case  study 
now  turns  to  an  examination  of  the  public  school  and  then  the 
Junior  College  adult  programs  before  considering  the  problems  of 
inter-institutional  cooperation  and  coordination, 

^  ^Ibid. 
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Alachua  County  Schools  Adult  Education  Program 

;.  student  handbook  has  been  distributed  by  the  Alachua  County 
School  Board  to  acquaint  adult  students  with  the  adult  education 
piTuqran.  conducted  by  the  Alachua  County  Public  Schools*    In  the 
handi'<v.<.i  the  Board  recognizes  a  commitment  to  provide  adult  pro- 
.ir  im:3  d'.i  a  "necessary  component  of  the  overall  oducational  progreun 

of  th«.'  .schools. 

irre  are  three  15  week  trimesters  of  courses  each  year.  In 

tl,<<  I  T' 'jr  towns  in  the  county  adult  high  school  prograsis  are 

offor«^d  and  adult  elementary  courses  are  taught  in  almost  every 

'Ki.n  md  community  within  the  County. ^  A  $1.00  registration  fee  per 

cour.o  icr  trimester  is  charged  for  all  courses  other  than  adult 

ba.^ic  education,  which  is  offered  without  a  fee.^ 

.-.e  Handbook  states  that  counselors  arc  available  at  Gainesville 

4 

oach  class  night  and  are  available  in  the  daytime  upon  recfuost. 

"dultfs  are  offered  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  high  school 
diploma  through  taking  16  course  credits  in  specified  areas.  They 
'i\uy  alGo  earn  a  GED  Equivalency  Diploma  by  taking  the  G.E.D.  test 
and  making  a  score  of  at  least  40  on  each  test  and  a  total  score 
of  225,  and  earning  credit  in  American  History,  'Jovernn^nt  or  Civics, 
and  /.moricaniam  vs.  Communism. 

In  addition  to  the  remedial  courses  the  school  provides  courses 
in  icadc'inic  subjects  of  general  interest,  art  and  chorus,  and  areas 
uuch  a:;  drug  abuse  and  modern  faunily  problems.    The  Handbook  also 


Alachua  County  Public  Schools,  Studen t  Handbook ;    Alachua  County 
rablic  r;chool3  Adult  Education  (Gainesville,  Florida;    Alachua  County 
School  Board   ;n.d.]),  p.  2. 

2 

Ibid. ,  p .  4  . 

ERIC        ^Tbid.,  p.  5, 

" "  ''ibid.,  p.  6. 
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Ptato    t.i.aL  tho  schools  will  conduct  additional  courses  upon 

f.r-hool  Board  Policies^  announce  that  "Persons  age  16  and 
older  A-no  are  legally  separated  from  the  day  program  of  the  public 
schools  arc  eligible  for  adult  education,"  and  that  "Female  ^tudentSr 
below  the  age  of  16,  who  are  married  2md/or  pregnant  may  enter  this 
school."     In  contrast  to  the  previous  glides  which  present  a 
desire  to  be  of  assistance  to  those  who  may  be  in  need,  the  School 
ttoard  also  has  a  policy  regarding  non-acceptance  of  certain  adult 
student:;:     "Any  student  convicted  of  a  felony  shall  be  excluded 
from  LI. J  Alachua  County  public  school  and  adult  education  school." 

Tjie  Alachua  County  Adult  Education  Center  is  located  in  a 

former    iqh  school  building,  the  A.  Q.  Jones  Building  in  Gainesville. 

Adult  :  .-condary  education,  basic  education  and  conmunity  service 

activities  are  conducted  at  three  high  schools;    Hawthorne,  Newberry 

and        ta  Pe.     Elementary  adult  education  (ABE)  or  community 

;iorv:r<*  courf:cs  or  both  are  provided  at  thirty-tiiroe  satellites 

distriuutod  throughout  the  County.    In  July,  1969,  Talbot  reported 

the  ^o1]nwing  statistics  on  the  size  of  his  programs 

12  school  centers  were  operated 

153  classes  were  conducted 

409  adults  enrolled  in  elementary  level  courses 

1000  adults  enrolled  in  secondary  level  courses 

271  adults  enrolled  in  other  than  elementary  or 
secondary  level  courses 

0  full-time  teachers 

47  part-time  teachers 

^0  adults  earn  high  school  diplomas 

50  adults  completed  elementary  education.^ 


^Ibid. ,  pp.  14-15, 

^^amss  A.  Talbot,  "Report  to  the  Florida  State  Departn^nt  of 
Huucation  Division  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education," 
July  16,  1969. 
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In  1964-65  the  adult  education  program  of  the  Alachua  County 
Public  Schools  is  estiinated  to  have  cost  less  than  $40,000.  By 
1970-71  the  cost  of  the  program  had  nearly  tripled  and  the  program 
income  was  estimated  to  be  equal  to  1.5  per  cent  of  the  budget  of 
the  County  Schools.    The  AB£  program  accounted  for  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  total  adult  education  budget  and  it  was  funded  mainly 
from  state  rather  than  federal  sources.^ 

The  expenses  of  the  adult  education  program  of  the  Alachua 
County  Public  Schools  are  oaown  in  Table  III-l. 

TABLE  III-l 

ADULT  EDUCATION  PRCf^RAM  EXPENSES,  1970-71 
ALACHUA  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS^ 


Expense  Amount 


DirGCtor's  Salary 

$14,000 

Teachers*  Salaries 

87,750 

Clerical  Salaries 

5,500 

Custodians'  Salaries 

3,000 

Otiicr 

6,000 

Total 

$116,250 

^Data  provided  by  the  Principal,  Alachua  County  Mult 
Education  Center. 


:  .  '^"0-71  the  Alachua  County  Public  Schools  received  $102,000 
from  ti; .  State  of  Florida  to  support  adult  education  and  $14,000 
from    iG  Federal  Governm.^nt.    Another  report  shows  an  income  of 
$20, u.     from  Title  III  Federal  Government  funds. ^ 

^  iterview  with  James  A.  Talbot,  o£.  cit. 

^D.  ta  provided  by  the  Division  of  Vocational,  Technical  and 
Adul :  £di  cation,  Florida  State  Department  of  Education,  November  8, 
4*173. 

o 
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Table*  II 1-2  is  the  budget  estimate  prepared  by  the  Principal 
of  tho  *uiult  Education  Center. 

TABLE  III-2 


ESTIMATED  EXPENSES  AND  STATE  AND  FEDERAL 
SUPPORT  FOR  ADULT  EDUCATION,  197  3-74 
ALACHUA  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Income 

Expenses 

Source 

Amount 

Item 

Amo\ant 

state  Funds 

$204,468 

Salciries 

$205,370 

Federal  Tunds 

22,032 

Utilities 

7,500 

Supplies 

5,300  ^ 

Operating  Services 

3,630 

Capital  Outlay 

4,700 

$226,500 

Total 

$226,500 

The  Principal  identified  the  following  adult  education 


r,taff .  for  1973-74: 

1    Full-time  Principal 

L    Full- time  Assistant  Principal 

1  ?art-time  Assistant  Principal  -  6  Hours  Per  Week 
3    Part-time  Assistant  Principals  -  3  Hours  Per  Week 

2  Coordinators  -  6  Hours  Per  Week 

1    Guidance  Counselor  -  12  Hours  Per  Week 

I    Librarian  -  8  Hours  Per  Week 

i    Full- time  Reading  Teacher 

I  Secretary 

L    Security  Officer 

3  Janitors 

80-';)0    Part-time  Teachers      3-20  Hours  Per  Week 

Ho  stated  that  the  State  Department  of  Education  had  allotted 
22,000  coaching  hours  to  Alachua  County  for  the  year. 

For  1972-73  the  Alachua  County  Public  Schools  had  293,313 
student  hours  which  equal  361  Full-Time  Equivalent  students >  21,819 
total  teaching  hours  which  equals  25  full-time  equivalent  teachers, 
and  used  24.25  teaching  units.      The  numbers  of  teachers  of  adult 


'''Memo  from  James  A.  Talbot  to  Adult  Education  Teachers,  "flunmar^* 
of  Adult  Program  for  1972-73"  [Gainesville,  Florida;    Alachua  County 
„  o  lult  Education  Center,  September  28,  1973].  ^ 
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basic  and  other  adult  education  in  the  Alachua  County  Public  Schools 
are  qiven  in  Table  III-3  for  the  years  1964-65,  1967-68  and  1970-71. 

TABLE  ZII-3 

NUMBERS  OF  TEACHERS  AND  P.T.E.  TEACHERS  IN 
ADULT  BASIC  AND  OTHER  ADULT  EDUCATION, 
ALACHUA  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Programs 

Teachers 

1964-65 

1967-68 

1970-71 

F.T.E.^  Persona 

Total 
F.T.E.  Persons 

Ibial 
F.T.E.  Persons 

Adult  Basic  Educa- 
tion 

Other  Adult  Educa- 
tion 

3  6 

5  15 

3  12 
6  25 

6  20 
9  77 

Total 

8  21 

9  37 

15  97 

^F.T.E.  =  Full-time  Equivalent  =  25  Teaching  Hours  Per  Week. 

Although  the  total  nuaaber  of  teachers  in  the  adult  basic  edu- 
cation program  has  more  than  tripled,  the  number  of  full-time 
teaching  equivalents  has  only  doubled    between  1964-65  and  1970-71, 
indicating  that  the  average  ABE  teacher  in  1970-71  teaches  fewer 
hours  than  her  counterpart  did  in  1964-65.    The  change  in  other 
adult  education  teachers  has  been  even  more  pronounced  with  the 
total  number  of  teachers  increasing  five  times  while  the  niunber  of 
full-time  teaching  equivalents  did  not  quite  double.    Evidently  more 
teachers  are  being  employed  to  handle  single  classes  in  satellite 
locations.    The  use  of  part-time  teachers  helps  to  maintain  program 
flexibility  because  they  may  be  e^loyed  as  the  need  is  identified 
and  the  school  district  does  not  incur  the  obligation  ^o  provide 
them  with  full  en^loynent  in  succeeding  years  regardless  of  student 
interest. 
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ThG  numbers  of  courses  and  course  sections  taught  in  the  " 
adult  education  progrcim  of  the  Alachua  County  Public  Schools  are 
shown  in  Table  II 1-4. 

TABLE  III-4 

NUMBER  OF  ADULT  COURSES  AND  COURSE  SECTIONS, 
ALACHUA  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  1970-71 


Course  Category 

Number  of  Courses  and 
Sections 

ABE 

48 

GEO 

0 

Iliqh  School  Diploma 

290 

Vocational  and  Technical 

0 

Leisure  and  Recreational 

0 

Buijinoss  and  Commercial 

30 

Academic 

240 

Personal  Development 

17 

Total 

434 

The  adult  program  earned  18  teaching  units  and  2  adminis- 
trative units  in  1970-71;  9  teaching  units  and  1  administrative 
unit    n  1967-68,  and  8  teaching  units  and  1  administrative  unit 
in  1965-66,  reflecting  a  doubling  in  the  size  of  the  teacher 
roqai  ^<^!:ients  in  a  three-year  period* 

All  of  the  ABE  teachers  and  those  who  teach  in  other  parts 
of  the  adult  education  program  are  recruited  from  elementary  or 
secondary  teaching.    Adult  education  teachers  are  all  required  to 
have  a  bachelors  degree.    For  accreditation  purposes  it  is  suggested 
that  85  per  cent  of  the  teachers  must  be  teaching  in  their  area  of 
preparation. 

i\'o  special  in-service  training  is  required  specifically  for 

the  adult  education  teachers.     The  state  regulations  call  for  those 

teachers  who  have  a  bachelor's  degree  at  the  time  they  are  eii^loyed, 
<5 
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t.o  earn  6  samostcr  hours  credit  of  appropriate  academic  study  within 
tho  f:r;;t  .lix  years  of  their  employment.    Teachers  who  havn  a 
master';-,  degree  at  the  time  they  are  hired  are  required  to  oarn  at 
least  'i>:  hours  of  academic  credit  within  ten  years.    Eight  ABE 
tuachc-rs  and  17  other  adult  education  teachers  .ittended  external 
traininq  activities,  that  is  activities  conducted  hj  other  institu- 
tions.   To  support  teacher  upgrading,  the  County  School  Board  has 
Leen  providing  $5,000  -j^r  year  for  a  three-year  period.  Teachers 
who  arc  given  $250  tuition  awards  must  pay  $110  tuition  for  a  uni- 
versity course  and  buy  their  own  l:>ooks. 

Salaries  are  the  same  for  ABE  and  all  other  adult  education 
teachers.     In  1964-65  and  in  1967-68  the  hourly  minimum  wage  was 
$4.34  and  the  maximum  was  $6.19.     In  1970-71  these  had  been  raised 
to  a  S5.89  minimum  and  an  $8.10  maxisium.    Teachers*  salaries  are 
calculated  on  an  hourly  basis  regardless  of  the  number  of  hours 
a  toachor  works.    Adult  education  teaching  is  considered  very 
attractive  evidently  for  at  least  15  teachers  apply  for  each 
t  '.iChincj  position  that  opens  up. 

Tn  1970-71  tUere  were  estimated  to  be  820  students  in  ABE, 
2,7fln  jn  nlqh  school  diploma  courses  and  2,700  in  other  academic 
courri<-5.^  Approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  courses  offered  were 
high  school  credit  classes  which  served  about  500  F.T.E.  students. 
Another  250  F.T.E.  students  were  accounted  for  in  credit  equivalency 
courses.    Of  the  820  otudents  enrolled  in  ABE,  40  per  cent  were 
in  grade  levels  1  through  8,     These  students  were  taught  in  48 
classes  distributed  about  Alachua  County. 

o  ^Interview  with  James  A.  Talwot,  op.  cit. 
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I  .  Lorniri  of  academic  retention  and  aciiievement,  Talbot 
o3tim-ted  that  one-third  of  those  who  enroll  in  ABE  classes  drop 

i.i.     l  urL.A»r,  oi  tiw  ..L^at.iith  who  tako  the  inD  examinationr  one- • 
tiiird  do  not  mar^c-  a  passing  score.     To  date  about  95  per  cent  of 
r...    uLudonts  v.'ho  cnixjll  in  the  ABE  program  have  been  black  and 
Lh-.>  Jilt  ?1  lite  AU£  classo.s  have  toc^>n. placed  to  facilitate  partici- 
;'atioa  :a'  this  seqment  of  ti;e  community. 

In  1904-65  Alachua  County  reported  a  total  ;nduplicated 
oproiln«^nt  of  1,403  person-    *i-  ni-sncral  adult  education  and  1,002 
persons  in  adult  vocational  education.     In  197^  7]_  the  adult  voca- 
tior*^  :  proqram  had  been  turned  over  to  the  S  mta  Fe  Junior  College. 
Tho  general  adult  unaunlicatod  enrollment  for  1970-71  was  3,818, 
more  cha:\  twice  ti.o  tMiroll  lent  six  years  previous. 

Federal  ABE  funds  have  enabled  the  Principal  of  the  Adult 
Education  Center  to  start  classes  wherever  ho  felt  there  was  a 
possibility  of  developing  a  class.     Just  as  soon  as  an  ABE  class 
builds  up  to  tnv.  point  that  it  lias  a  regular  attendance  of  at 
le  :  it  I J  .;tudentr,,  the  Principal  transfers  the  class  from  Federal 
to  state  funding.     He  estinatcd  that  in  March  or  April  it  would 
become  necessary  for  him  to  close  several  ABE  classes  which  have 
fewer  than  15  students  in  regular  attendance  because  the  income  is 
not  equal  to  the  expense.    Ho  said  the  classes  may  be  reinstated 
in  July  if  the  financial  support  is  forthcoming.^  Additional 
federal  support  would  be  used  to  employ  a  recruiter  for  r3E — the 
greatest  need  in  that  program, 

^Ibid. 
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T  1  the  past  he  has  roccived  supplementary  allocations  when 
he  Goomad  to  be  overspending  his  budget.    The  county  had  given  him 
Hupf'Ort  for  an  additional  300  instructional  hours  and  the  state 
had  ijrovidcd  support  for  500  instructional  hours.    Overall  he 
estimates  that  the  County  receives  about  $300,000  of  support  for 
adult  education  and  the  cost  of  his  program  is  probably  not  mucii 
more  than  $225,000.    The  exact  cost  picture  cannot  be  determined 
accuratoiy  for  the  adult  education  program.     The  School  District 
docs  not  charge  the  adult  program  for  the  unc  of  the  buildings  or 
for  a   ihare  of  the  heating  costs.    The  adult  program  is  billed 
for  janitorial  services. 

fvon  though  the  Principal  of  the  Adult  Education  Center 
urges  i7tudcnts  to  take  the  high  sch^l  courses  and  then  take  the 
GED  examination  if  they  wish,  rather  than  simply  preparing  for  the 
GEO  examination  directly,  he  does  offer  special  instruction  for  those 
who  are  just  seeking  to  prepare  for  the  GED  examination.  Local 
station. i  donate  the  time  for  public  service  and  Talbot  himself 
broadcasts  a  GED  preparation  course.    No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
determine  how  many  listeners  there  are  for  the  program  and  no 
cla  im  is  made  for  reimbursement  for  this  instruction. 

Talbot  questions  the  appropriateness  of  the  accreditation 
guidelines  as  they  are  applied  to  a  school  serving  ABE  students. 
In  place  of  having  a  central  library  with  a  large  collection  of 
reading  materi:.l,  Talbot  feels  that  a  decentralized  library  with 
ready  availability  in  each  classroom  would  prove  to  be  more  effective. 

Adult  Basic  Education  per  se  is  not  offered  by  Santa  Fe 
Junior  College,  but  the  instruction  conducted  in  the  MDTA  and 
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operation  Mainstream  programs  must  deal  with  the  content  of  basic 
3ducation  in- the  light  of  the  academically  disadvantaged  persons 

wu6  arc  onrollod  in  them.    Nevertheless  the  Coll€»ge  would  not  say 
it  is  conducting  ABE  classes. 

Within  the  County  school  system  there  is  no  formal  coordina- 
tion iotweon  the  director  of  the  community  school  program  and  the 
principal  of  the  Adult  Education  Center.    The  Community  School 
Proqrnm  employs         area  coordinators  who  are  assigned  to  specific 
schools.    They  go  out  into  the  community  to  see  wh^t  the  people 
want.    Then,  when  they  have  been  able  to  sign  up  15  or  more  students 
for  a  course  the  coordinators  call  the  Adult  Education  Center  and 
ask  that  a  teacher  bo  employed  and  that  a  specific  course  be  given 
at  a  particular  location.     The  community  school  representatives 
do  not  handle  course  registrations  or  other  administrative  aspects 
of  condiictinq  an  adult  education  program.    No  conmunity  school 
coordinator  i.as  b^^en  assigned  to  the  Alachua  County  Adult  Education 
Cent'  r-     Tiie  Principal  of  the  Adult  Education  Center  believes  t.iat 
Lhf  community  education  program  is  viewed  as  one  which  will  pay 
it  .  o^r,  conus  rather  than  depending  on  cunty,  state  or  federal 
suf.f/i-jrt  for  the  major  part  of  its  budget. 

Tin'  student  enrollment  in  the  coninunity  school  program  an»i 
30IPJ  oi  tlie  teachers  are  carried  on  the  adult  education  budget, 
informal  cooperation  exists  between  the  Adult  Center  director  and 
the  director  of  the  community  school  program  but  as  of  the  date  of 
the  intoi\;iows  in  Gainesville,  Talbot  had  never  met  the  Santa  Fe 
Junior  College  Dean  for  Community  and  Evening  Programs, 

^Ibid. 

o 
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Santa  Fe  Junior  College 

Santa  Va  Junior  College  was  established  in  1965  by  the  Florida 
State  Legislature  as  a  con^>rGhensive  public  coimnunity  junior  college 
following  studies  which  had  been  conducted  of  educational  needs 
by  comnittees  representing  the  Boards  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Alachu  I  and  Bradford  Counties.     At  the  time  the  data  for  this 
i;tudy  v/cro  being  collected  the  College  was  operating  four  centers 
in  Gainesville  and  one  in  Starke  (Bradford  County)  and  construction 
had  begun  on  a  115  acre  permanent  can^us  located  in  northwest 
lainesvillo. 

Although  the  college  was  initially  heavily  oriented  toward 
acidjnic  transfer  programs  it  has  gradually  been  increasing  the 
proportion  of  attention  and  resources  given  to  vocational  technical 
and  adult  education.     The  second  president  of  the  college  is 
bolievoa  to  be  much  more  interested  in  n«eting  the  vocational  and 
adult  education  needs  than  his  predecessor. 

The  college  catalog  states  that  continuing  education  pxrograms 
arc  designed  tc  provide  special  courses  and  activities  to  meet  the 
cultural  and  occupational  needs  of  adults.    Progrfims  are  offered 
through  courses,  seminars,  workshops,  conferences  and  in  other 
ways  to: 

1.  provide  opportunities  for  en^sloyees  to  improve  skills 
and  knowledge  needed  in  current  and  projected  occupations; 

2.  pravide  assistance  in  planning  programs  of  connnmity 
health,  consmanity  development,  family  life,  insurance  programs, 
budgets  and  leisure  time  activities; 

3.  provide  for  the  cultural  enrichn^nt  of  the  consnunity 
in  areas  such  as  art,  literature,  music,  drama,  speech  and 
reading; 

4.  improve  managerial  skills  of  Individuals  en^loyed  in 
business; 

o 
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5.  increase  participation  in  civic  affairs  through  greater 
a'-arencss  of  public  affairs,  community  problems,  and  local, 
otnto  and  national  government?  and 

6.  enable  students  to  take  credit  courses  in  the  evening 

ii;  caey  wish. 

TiiG  College  is  organized  internally  into  three  functional 
divisions,  each  headed  by  a  vice-president  who  reports  directly 
to  the  PrGsidcnt.    The  three  divisions  are  Academic  Affairs, 
student  Affairs  and  Business  Affairs.    Also  reporting  directly  to 
the  Prciiidont  are  four  directors  (information  services.  Development, 
internal  services  and  campus  planning)  and  a  E>ean  for  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education. 

T'orinerly  the  Community  and  Evening  Programs  were  administered 

by  a  program  director  who  reported  to  the  vice  president  for 

academic  affairs.    However,  this  post  was  held  by  W.  Jack  Fuller 

who  was  also  Dean  for  Vocational  Education  until  early  1973  when 

Lestor  R.  Goldman  who  had  previously  been  Dean  for  Special  Services 

at  Sant  .  Fc  Junior  College  was  given  the  title  Dean  for  Community 

and  'Jv  ninq  Programs.    Fuller  had  come  to  Santa  Fe  Junior  College 

in  19€0  as  Dean  and  Director  of  Community  Services.    By  January, 

1973,  i.o  had  become  operationally  the  dean  for  vocational  technical 

2 

credit  and  non-credit  offerings. 

Throe  main  types  of  coimnunity  educational  services 
are  provided  at  Santa  Fa  Community  Colleges     (1)  occupational  and 
non-occupational  courses  which  are  designed  for  the  adult  special 
interaf^ts  of  the  community;   (2)  special  programs  which  are  designed 

^ Santa  Fc  Junior  College,  Bulletin  of  Santa  Fe  Junior  College, 
Catalog  Issue  1972-73,  Series  1,  volume  Vl  (Gainesville,  Florida: 
Santa  Fo  Junior  College,  1972),  p.  32. 

^Inct^rview  with  w.  Jack  Fuller,  Dean  for  Vocational  Education, 
Santa  Fg  Junior  College,  Gainesville,  Florida,  January  12,  1973. 
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to  moot,  tho  specific  needs  of  groups  or  individuals,  e.g.,  seminars, 
conferences,  workshops,   short  courses  and  in-sorvice  training, 
and   (3)  community  development  activities,  e.g.,  research  and 
survoy.s,  community  development,  cultural  programs  and  events, 
community  speakers  service  and  use  of  facilities.^ 

Much  of  the  educational  service  for  the  adult  ccMomunity  con- 
sists of  extensive  credit  and  non-<:redit  courses  offered  in  the 
cvcninqL.  and  off  campus. 

The  estimated  numbers  of  courses  and  enrollments  by  course 
cnteqorics  for  1967-68  and  1970-71  are  shown  in  Table  III-5. 

TABLE  II I -5 


::STI^UTEDaI>{UMBERS  OF  COURSES  AND  ENP.OLLIIENTS  BY 
CATEGORIT^S,  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  SANTA 
FE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE,  1967-68  AND  1970-71 


Cn' ogory 

1967-68 

1970-71 

lAiiiU)er  ot    Nuiiioer  ot 
Courses  Enrollments 

Numoer  or    Numoer  ot 
Courses  Enrollment 

Aaui  I  :  :isic  Education 
School  Diploma 
tj.  Prr^naration 
Vocniional  and  Technical 
i:  ir  ^  and  Recreational 
Tu.: !          and  Comnvircial 

J^jrHonal  Development 

0  0 

0  0 

0                  0  i 
26  450 
14  230 

26  »no 

5  80 
12  202 
2  28 

85  1,800 

1  

0  0 
f          0  0 
i          0  0 
38  510 
36  485 
45  1250 
2  28 
22  297 
7  130 

.150  2,700 

"^r.itimates  by  Lester  R.  Goldman,  Dean  for  Community  and 
Rvrnini.-  Programs. 


"Santa  Fe  Junior  College  Community  Educational  Service," 
mineographed  docuTfKjnt  provided  by  the  Dean  for  Community  and  Evening 
Programs,  Santa  Fe  Junior  College,  to  the  investigators  [1972], 
pp.  1-2. 
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The  distribution  of  F.T.E.  students  as  recorded  in  the  state 
office  for  Vocational  Technical  and  Adult  Education  for  Santa  Pe 

Junior  College  for  1969  was  as  follows; 

Non -occupational  2,771  ^ 

Occupational  871 

Adult  58 

Compensatory  30 

Total  3, 130 

For  1970-71  the  total  unduplicated  enrollment  reported  by  the 

Santn  i'o  Junior  College  to  the  state  office  was  1,908  enrollments 

in  <j«-ncral  adult  education  a:zd  2,016  enrollments  in  adult  vocational 

cducat  io:a. 

Becaus-  the  Junior  College  had  an  agreement  with  the  public 
3Ci:ool^  that  it  would  not  conduct  any  adult  elementary  or  secondary 
education  leading  to  a  high  school  diploma  the  College  has  not  sought 
to  Obtain  federal  support  from  Title  III  to  support  an  ABE  program. 
S<3,  l'»7a-71  wi.ile  Santa  Fe  Junior  College  was  not  engaged  in  this 
proqr  in'  area  the  Alachua  County  Board  of  Public  Instruction  rocoived 
£jo,  '32  and  the  Bradford  County  Board  of  Public  Instruction  received 
$13,035  from  litie  III  for  conducting  the  adult  basic  education 
r  ro  jr  iir  4  in  the  counties  which  comprise  the  Santa  Fe  Junior  College 
Di  strict. 

In  July,  1973,  Goldman  revi'^wed  the  estimated  expenses  and 
income*  for  the  vocational-technical  and  adult  education  programs 
for  the  fall,  winter  and  spring  terms  1971-73.    His  estimates  are 
shown  in  Table  III-6. 

Salaries  .'lown  for  individuals  are  partial  salaries  as  the 
individuals  have  several  responsibilities  which  may  be  charged 
proportionally  to  several  budgets.  "Floyd* s" salary  refers  to 
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TABLI'.  1 1 1-6 

STIMATED  I>ICOrHi  AND  !;:C?ENSES,  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 

■iND  r-,)vir  rAO  ;f<A.'is,  :^AiTi.'A  fe  juvioh  college, 

i'ALL,  WINTKfc,  SPiUNG  1072-7  3^ 


.tlmated  Incotro 


Us Lima tod  Expenses 


$235,000 

i      Instructors'  Salaries 

$111,000 

SocretarioJi '  Salaries 

20,000 

tion  /'ocs 

7i,0C0 

■      Goldman 't>  Salary 

15,000 

:      Fuller's  Salary 

10,000 

j      Floyd's  Saiari* 

10,000 

1      "ioi-'  '^  0<inttT  -  Pent 

20,000 

7,000 

;      rarjprotessi onals * 

1  Salaries 

5,000 

-  f        •    - 

'  Total 

I 

S19S,000 

'  ■  •at:a  froir  i 

froin  Uister  K.  loldman  to 

Alan 
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'     T.  *'rc2,uoiit,  r  .s'irding  voc/.tional-tochnical  and  adult 

ir  ;!     -  *^ro'7ra),i.  Sir'a  Fe  Junior  Colleye,  Gainesville,  Florida, 


•  io  A^,  -Director  of  North  Houssc   (North  Center)  through 

•  :r  vronr.»r.3  arc  conducted.     In  reviewing  his  estimates, 
^     rit  J;     •*A;4  1  1  )ok  at  our  oxp^?nsos,  I  am  sure  there 
.   .         A:-    .  .  t  I  .iQven't  con3iderGd,  but  I  thinX  you  will  be 
-nc..  t.'ir.  cms  program  is  at  len^t  paying  for  itself  in 
i.  •  Ait.  .iut  considering  all  the  far-reaching  good  will  we 
.        ir,  the  community  because  oj;  this  program. 
r     r.-vl  iv.ing  the  development  of  the  adult  program  Fuller 

in  V'jf.^j  t^ore  w.ire  oaly  500  students  enrolled  in  non- 
'    'O".     In  1972-73  there  v/ere  over  9,000  enrollments  with 
/,  v.ijs.-  in  t'nci  vocational  technical  non-credit  adult  program. 

;  r  ;• ..:  ,*:ol  '  2,300  Lo  3,000  individual  adults  are  enrolled  in  any 
'  '<    •    :  -  '  V  of  t'lc.  ^;  re-enrol  in  subsequent  terms  so  that  one 

ti  id. 
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♦Hjrson  could  he  gencrcitmg  four  or  r.xr^  onrollnents  par  year.  The 
total  runbor  of  individuals  who  ^?nroli  in  on.-*  ;5r  n^re  cour^ses  per 
year  :.n  the  adult  proqrom  it-  ay;  rf  XiuMrcly  of  197^-73.^ 

T»v">r-  .iro  al.-o  rougliiy  75  i^-.erscivi  who  arc  (-j/.r/IXcd  iii  .MOT/.  |.;vrM  rang 
in  ajt'-Mot-vc ,  secretarial/  and  .lar-'jws'  aid^  training  annually, 
r.o'clfn.i:.    ■.tn^'?r^  th^t  :7ar.ta  To  received  Sli2.'!54  f ron^  ]*'r<TA  funds  xv 
l-)r,7-  .8  ,ina  ^154, 861  m  1970-71.^ 

*ccaii'  ^  of  tho  .vays  that  reinbur^^rTiOi-!  ,.r  nr.   '    i  ::ulnL<j  j  i^r 
x^u-i.  •  -.-i,  Fuli^ir  esrimatos  that  -h..:  Coll.vc;C  rrc-.  ivcs  $1,000 
'  it  o/i.::>  icadomic  tran^sfor  'i-f-'jr^.ent ^  ''\,400  for  each  r.T.i:. 

a  ;  icjiuurai  st:uflj;»it  and  $'.,800  for  ---ain  r.'r.fi.  student  boiiig  tra^-ned 
i..    . '.     .c^ic.  piof essions . A  ^up^-^ort  structure  of  t»iis  sort  nignt 
f  .  '-•-.rTbly  be  rxpocted  to  cxeri  -'omc  influence  on  priority  setting 
!«.  '>r  roil.:. 'JO,  ; 

1  .  .-.r.:i      rvoa       a  bean  at  Pensacola  Junior  College  prior  to 
comi.-v;        C:;^;;..  ivd  lie-  and  hc.vin^  observGd  the  difficulties  encountered 
J.    .    .ii-^'j      roi  inynt-s  li^jvc  caused  some  coliecjes  to  separate 

vnc  >;crj  vorkintr  under  contract.  Full'..'   favors  keeping  the 
'  c;^-^  ;..    in  th.j  ndul^.  proorar  on  an  hourly  wr.      nrrangement  rathfi 
'  i  1.    \i  .Incr  t''.rni  on  a.^  fuii-time  contract  teachers.    The  use  of  con- 
t.-  ct  ;   .'  ;      "ucKi-tcnured  status  which  restricts  the  ability 

Cff-  tar  /;a;:tini55rratox  to  m^.^ch  his  faculty  resources  to  the  chanqing 
.I'.  ilt  .'ti:d«Tir  •• '   irtf  rests  and  felt  needs. 

■  .:ii.orv.'jw  A'ith  W.  Jack  Fuller,  0£.  cit . 

' .  icorvi  J..'  winii  Lester  R.  Coldman,  Dean  of  Conmunity  and 
i'lv-ni    J  ;^rc f r-nns ^  Santa  Fo  Junior  College,  Gainesville,  Florida, 
•  '..'Loi  J/  22,  I'jJZ, 

^  .ua, 

o 
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sources  of  tcacncrs  for  the  community  oducation  nr.->y rnri^ 

0  Junior  Collc.7--'  arc  an  follow.-i:    business  and  i.idustry — 
t;  graduate  r^tudonto  from  the  University  of  '/:orid.i--iO 

.nc^n t^ry  and  vf^condtJ ry  t        .■     ■•  - '  .'.    -cr  cc  r.t. :   j    .  i  '.  v 
rc^v.-rs  —  5  per  cont;  univcjrsitv  tuc.c'-Ai^ris' — Z  pcir  ccn::  *..nd 
:-s.^rcc  lit  . 

1  i-r-?!      luration  toacr.-rs  !nu3t  ;*.:*v..  a  hi^i-  cc*n<"ol  dir-loma 
ar;.  cf  ^ucc^^'sf u".  jcb  f.xpoii'^.,;-  01  ^  baciieioi'.  aogroe 
i.<\:  •. -i.ic  :ti'.j:'-.     Toachn  w "  in  oonriu '.i-lv  .>ducatj.or.  prcqrama 

o  ar.v'  'juandarc  re.  s,.uirv:ii:'-.  '.  1;.  .     'Cne]-  arv   ;:Lro'I  on 

cf  .."-c  lii'in'--;        cits f  thoir  .-j;>ecial  competences  ":^r 
a£?  Lqi"mont . 

0.15  v'ho  iidve  been  hirca  as  ceachors  arc  required  to  Ov-rn 
r  '.'.oc,r£  par  year  toward  a  bachelor's  degree  if  they 
TCtic:.  .^T  who  :'.rc  hirc^  in  tho  ccnmunity  education 
c  r.ot  r'.;..uirGd  to   vartJcipatc  in  ar.y  pr»»f cssional  u:-:^ rnd-ln 

Ti  i\\c-j  do  increase  tho^r  acadonic  qualifications 
r^'-.'ji^t  :s  given  in  rccoc|nicion  of  the  i.iTorovement:. 

T-^...?  j-.ill-timc  teachers  earned  From  ;'6,200  tc  $t^,'jOd 
r-r  t  nrhing  adult  clashes.     By  1970-71  liho  .;alary  ran-  e 
/mo  t  '.-d':::  orn  had  risen  to  a  $''•,900  rainimun  and  a  $9,000 
"  irt-t:.no  teachers  were  paid  37,00  p-T  hour.  '  Junior 
ic.ors  v;ho  teach  extra  courses  for  the  Coramunitv  r:ducr(- 
r\n  -ot  receive  extra  pa^'  but  arc  qivcn  compenH:ator\' 
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Int^ri.n^t  itutionji :   Ccn> ,  i^ra;  ^ on 

'  ^.  ar,  ^T'ffort  to  draw  2jtr<>n*Tvii  trovi  *       ,  V'*^^  >:'.jzor>^ 

of       •   iJul'  •'>d^;o^it  ion  proiTrams  of  the  i  '  i  ^  ^■'^r- •  t.;'  t.or:  - 

/  •  .'ur.ior  Coll^jiu'  and  rr.o  director  oi-  l  .  ;r4.;:njt/  * - 

r        -     ^1    t.-':*  \iacnaa  County  Pu-jI.o  Scr.rrl .    'u;v  •  r.oru-,   tO':'"-...  , 

.ir  .  {    •       .    ,  r"'-'  h/i.^  :1C '-:.e^,     invito-  . 

^i:       .'^-i         "^o  -ir.  auci .  tor iar'»  lull  of  ;»roT;Jj.     Thcro  nre 
.  '  '       j;        .  •  :'r'\\  :m    St.^;  ^  of  '^i:,  ..'i  •  .-v;pport.  .^M^^j^n.. 

.  .^Ojr^ir-:  but  t;,.'  r- jr:      -'^m  tor  uov  '!.:M.-ijv^  the  iLcy.t 
•   ,  c/-^: "-c!:!  n/.tC'd  -.r-.^/.  .    -.i-volvi-^'  t:;-*?  I3n i v^-rsity  cf  ricri:!.^ 

"oilo.i  .  Cii.d  '.'Oth  t\\c  /-  .4L*i     Vxiuca t ion  C  jntcir 
:  "irictcr  ^^f  Ui-D  Conur.unitv  .^-'^ools  to  ;)rovi/  :  'v-j. 

r  J '    J     L  a,r:)ro^r  ,  M  tr  educational  op;  ^o/t:i-^  i -l  u/.^  tor  iltc  ^'ioJ  t 
'fi.  ^  -jnc:  rn  othnr  parts  of  Alachu:i  County  has  y^-.t:  to  h^' 


r  -        :*nt  of  Santa  Fe  w'unior  Coilecjo  i^as  exprcis.^c-d  t-i.. 
•  -'^1  to  make  speecnes  to  vari-'ms  iiroups  in  the  cov\^ 

'   '       .  .nit:io5=  arise  to  teli.  tn^ir^  aocat  t^^-i  a<lult  educ-jt^o.: 
.  _  'Zolx  ^'^'j.     It  Ttay  be  that  adult  educat.jon  is  the  cirea 
t   vOw  •i.c-.a!  c,ro.vu.    for  ti.c  Junior  Collcfjc  and  as  it  c::oanuc. 
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I I I-2D 

I  .  .  -  ircn  thv  i^ssi^^i  l  it  •  ot  avoidable  u;i      ■  ^^c^ary  com' -r  iti on 
.jtd   lu  iLcation  of  pro.trarr.a  by  tho  public  i  +  utiorj;.  providiuq 

i.iiil  .  ..'  jncatiO'/,  :n  Alacima  Jo  inty  Lrir:  .  si         •'.  ■■>.     T'r.-..'  jci.''.t  proqr.iri 
nji-e,i<'  -  <i-5noratii3  at  least  8  oer  cen    ■.■ .   t  "  :.f  l:-.- 

It  .  itni  ortancc  to  the  Collci^c-  and  to  the  Co-.^  t  /  .itiv.n  certain  l-*' 

\' .•:  ;t availing  attitude  of  cne  a-  ..Ir.  •■.  ucation  ad'.u-Lnri.;  v-r.^ Lors 
-V  to  have  b.-^on  t-hat  the  need  it^  .         .-ji  Jt  is  not  rv.;,  .^ssary 

l.v.    •  u.*  .  ,    *ny  ciiro  ti.inkinq  about  tjoorciin.itir.o  uii'    pro  :r.j::^:-  c,  ^  tli^: 

mst.: -uLio/iS.     rilnce  thcro  would  sc-.-'m  t:-  "  ^■i  1:.^-.  .  o  likcli  "ood 
iirunting  the  marsw:^  t  -..:rG  is  rorr  i"- or.  : .  -  •  y  li:._l.-;  '^uod 
c  .-7-^.    --rr-ca  aijout  what  'Jro.ycun  ar..'tis  aro       i:,';  t?x;jioitC'd  ^-y  ouher 
4  .  xons.     The  ^jOntl-i.TiCn' ai.jroGir.c.'i':s  w  •••re  rlcv,  Icpt^d  nix 

.i.-r.  ago  to  r^akc  out  arcar  of  r<j3T  cm.- i ility  wur*.  pe  rhaps 
Tor   i  wir  ."  ^vh:;':  tno  proqran^  were     m!.     r.     .^u"   at-v-  t  '.Lit 
.  .:    '  a  t..(-  arrreeiner.t  ».jvc  ir.ovc3  r>n  ro  .-'  ^-r  r-  ■  <  i  itii?s 

:  '  i.^^'Iv  t.iat  J  forni.=ili2ed  wor.-:- .la  re- i     j  c  nshi;/  aMo.u,  th  - 
^.',-1-    -j-li         essential  if  thr*  .ijult    vlucation  nc-ccr:  of 
.  <  u.'.tv  .ire  to  Ijc  served  nioGc  c  Cf  •.  ct iv\.i''  and  cf-^c  '.t-lv. 
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.ACKso WILLI:  CASE,  ^'l'.^^:•v 

o;"  Jacksonville  u  co-t.crr.;.i.^ui.  ri.i/i.   •-.'ouri^y  , 

\  1 -o  a  -iiii  :1     cicy  <ind  cour.ty  aovc r i'.iTicn >  .      '.laval  iJ:;u, 
'   .  f  766  .-icu  xr-:-  mi  tti.  ::nd  in  l;"*?."?  iind  a  pcpul  i ;■-.".<  n  c  * 
'  ..-  v.  V.-:.  77  r,\.r  cent  .vori.-  w?:  :r:  .  .     '^^^r  rf?iih  .v^or-?  black, 
■  ■  'Ht  wcr'''  "otner.  " 

:     •:-r  rent  o-   the  population  .U*  c  '  :•  6 ;  with  30,«wO 
.1.1  .1170  :.3;iir:tance  or  AFDC  and  56,(,<.0  receiving  socia/. 
A     r:j>:r         ly  153,44'^  adul  .-    .:  ""»  '  oars  of  a^iJ  or  older 
tw.-i/o  yoar;i  of  for,-rai  '.•chooling  with  64,000  cf 
e  :  jht  years  or  1«-:5S  of  schooling. 
:,v.l       r'ro:-':^ritly  is  undoraoinc;  a  massive  program  oi. 
attonvpt  to  rejuvenate  and  rtiviiiaiize  its  central 
.-.^xr.i  :;s  vrvr'-  difficult  year.^  for  the  ::ty  which  had  ar. 
:■:  L  \.i'^,  trcnn  doclinfe,  racial  ten>-?o  '.  and  civil  disorci  ts 
(  ;  i  iv';h  jchoois  lost  their  £:ccrea:-tat ion  nnd  public  r.-rhcr. 
.vvii-  uiicorcj Tinq  iiC'vere  strains.     Th-.:  $72  inill^on  ;j1us 
county  rchools  had  increased  in  five  years  to  a 
J'    niilior.  dollars  in  1373.     Presently  60,000  of  the 
J  j  irtjn  in  county  schools:  arc  boing  bussed  to  achieve 
•.  ;r-i'  .'o-i  within  the  system.* 

'  i  ,  i  ! '.'^ock,  "Flori'Ja  PTA  Positiv  «^upport  of  Communit. 
:':"r.  f  iviir ,  "    .'oinmunity  Ilducat.ion  Jourtu^l  ,  Vol.   Ill,  No,  2 
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•ri-.o  Duvai  County  ikiard  of  Public  Instruction  (Bi^I) 
oporitv'd  an  adult  program  through  itj       -c;  J    -^/stcm  s^ncc  the  e  • 
lViO's#     The  establishnont  oC  tJio  FloriJ.t  .^n  loi  Col].>ito  vis- 
author  i -ir'^d  in  1  962  and  it  admitted  it/-     i   i  --       .  i.^nt..  '  . 
Tlif  .riii.ior  Colloqe  Di^tric^  includes  hot-  '  .1  .  .lu  •'^ountv  rd. 
County*     \*a:^i:au  count-/  i::  ainu^st  as  l/ut;^*   1;  :*ijv-'  ':ounty 
squa^'.    i^aii'F;)   but           a  ^.^opulation  of  J^^*,f.^-'.  v;h'.  cJ.   i  i;  U'.s^- 
-I               1  i'/  t:.o  i\^pui^tior*  of  Duvjj  , 

ii:  torical  r:^c.\tj\rjzji2cn*.  of       ;]  i.  ^  y^^^  - 

\  ' <.'arly  tnir^-io:^  tV**    -aw-xsonvi  i  1  i;  ,-'<:  iooi  of  T<iv  -  .lo^uvr/ 
.  r  i'M-^^d  r.o  conduct  cuuiii  v-.  c/:  tioi.dl  courr.es.     uaci^v ,  a:^ 

'  vr,  .iciult  ievoi  rro'/iaiTiS  leveled  o^i,  the?  raiiKj  of  I*:-.: 

/      ;oi     \  '  .    in  I'  d  to  tl:c  Technical  Hiw'h  iJchool  Lo  accoimTK)date 
I        :r  /;         :  :   a'  secondary  Icvel  voc.it  lonal  educatio... 

I'r^'^,   tho  :.'^vi Jio^.  cf  Vccationai  aivJ  Adult  Education  hmt. 
1  ^^ti.^w  w^io  C'cunty  r;rfhool.*;  and  a  lur^ct^r  was  najni^^d 

1*^'  ^;>ii:t.^r  i^VJ-^iicri.     Tnis  date  rarks  t:\  ^  first  time  3  person 

r  -  r^:^jnt.    i  ^uu^!.  and  vocational  cducatici*  wa^  represcntcu  or.  trxc 
'^o/.^*  '^     s  cricir.ot-     Later  th'j  Civism-:  v/as  renamed  th^; 
'         :  i  I  Voi'ut  ional-Techni::ai  and  Adult  Education*  ^ 

;"i  wnen  the  FlorJda  istate  legislative:^  freezt.'  on  awuil  in.^truc- 
"I'^.icii  w';.^.-:  occurred  m  1959  th^-j  Duval  Coui.ty  pro^irain  qri^v,  ti^irouch 

jc:i:  r  ^vcr-  ^^3:13*'  although  the  ciiaracter  of  the  prograrrminij  chanqcJ , 
-.'^ :  .  .    .:x.v  courses  curtailed  Locaust*  they  W3r<'  considered  <ivocatiorial . 

^'   r»  rv:  .  -  *•  ^*       K.    iohn  Siarr^,   Form'j^r  rir^'-^r^for  of  Vr.f- f  -  • -^n  : i  , 
c  ^   ar^u  AJu-t  1  .aucation,  Duval  Board  of  Public  Instruction^ 

..ac%:-\*nvi  lie,  Florida^  October  16^  1973* 
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I.,   ?.iat.Tnaking"  "Wc  couici        o  a  shop  to  ^oi;.:  ;:  •    :c:nr  . 
^:;f  :.:,*oIvcJi  buL  WO  couldn't  toiiCh       r:    r.i  .^:.  V  L»>     :i  1.! 

n  fancimq  wns  increased  in  I"       t»'.*  r  /  ^  ^  . 

'r,  tr  J  sizo  of  t>ii^  aUult  program  i  i         pui-lic  i^c]i(  

'  efforts  i:\:ulc  to  oscablifh       ':'.nior  .::c.Hvm;«/.  l^. 

a  in  i9CC  vith  -\61C  ^rud^nts,      .'ciil   2i:rcl  .Vi^  .Atr  . 

In  1568  tJi3  ir^lorida  Junirr   Coile'rc   {ri.O  v 
.  .       the  county  tschcol  system  a:;-:  at  ^ho  sdi,.  •  v.Ji*'3 
ran        the-  county  ^^chooi  was  Lr.nnr?l!erred  to  t:.^^  :T"  ;"-juc': 
i^  vn.     /ro  rail  onrc""lnu3nt  in  I'jlO-lO      3  aiTn'>fit 

numb<?r  oT  3tude^i^^  bc-.^.c.  -^urxng  tne  year  v-i: 
jf  u/:--    nuiober  more  *  th  i:";  '^err  logistej  cU  1^".  t:ic  crc*. 

4/.^  .nan  iC  /  0  '  adults  wero        i  .^ic-red  in  thi  no'^.-crt 

,.0  / ro.j^ .;rt.'. .     'I/i"     ircu?5t  number  02-    -t-jJcnts  at  trto  cm;:i::u: 

•-^  ■  :  .  rx-  i  197'!  /c  -liux-  .-rogrn«.;  .  w,:ro  ^>dministert;J  vy 
V  ,    - /.^tt^i!i.     in  the  1^70-71  J',  ye  ir  tho  ooiniriu:ii  c 

>^r.in»  mit-.iccc.  In  five  schc-^l?;  with        $18^000  --.jr  . 

-OM.  1' J  i/.Uauion  V*  --.ch  was  matched  <:y  a  $9^000  aliocati-:* 
.        iiPI  and  a  ^^^,000  appropriation  frdm  the  city  bud^<^L* 
.       v;.i;i  considered  so  succes^^fui  that  the  fol^owiag  yani' 
u:'.j.ot  uolloge^  tht  City  Recrealionul  Department  and  thj: 
/     ::  ..ach  jcntricutcd  $20,000  for  its  operation.  In 
,tj..^r^i  f-rint  of  $28^^921  along  with  state  and  local 
.  ^  tot^ui  budget  to  $382, 121*    When  fuiiu;-.* 
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t  roni  I  no  Fod.n  il  qovormnent  under  the  Hmorqajjcy    School  .\.;t  . 
withdnwn,  tne  thirtv-rfix  oonununity  school •:j  !'..id  won  onoiKiii  U... 
.miiij-^rt  to  Ix  voted  5275,000  from  cac:;        t  -.o  f^t-    an.i  cou:f 


I:.  ^Jr.i:;  .-  L.-.n  Ih*..  oonmunitv  ••• 
.  Ir-'.'L  f>',-  '-c-.-jr  v..ao  $766,0.;,.'.' 

.  .1  :c;  Duval  Cov^nty  Sonool  iS  j.ir..  <  ..  •  '  • 


1 


•i     a.:t::..)r -r.. build  : 


.4      ■  I. 


..-^  1. 3  w'Vf    t:-..it  chc-  county  scrt'soj      inL<-^".d  t.z  ronr. 
•  •■'  •  /o-jr.'i  .  .1   c.'.'^sc  1  ^.cl]  i '■  ic  z .  :  \  :  l^",'  . • 

.    ■•■■r  i:    :.■   -^oinr.un-cy  n-c  ro.it  ion  una       .  viccE  i.s  c. 
..  •    •••         I       l-l':ioo1j,   an:.i  ccrtjJ  .      --J       i ::  i..'-.->; ■  : 
X.  i:-^.';.  '--r   nclu.'.t  voc2  L  i.j.-.ul  Oi/^or  l  uiu  t  ivs  with-,  .,» 

■:;  ...T.:!  tlv,-  credent  situation  regarding  inst.iLc^  ir...-..t 
:r-  v.r  ..tduit  education,  one  must  understand  triO     .  v-j.lc.;: .. 

^rr.l  .•joiTLTiunity  collc-.e  at  a  tin^c  when  tne  counts  :;,i.col 

1  ■  ar..\  irqcinq  severe  i-: t r  i -na  . 


Is. 


J  -    :  V      J ..jv,'  v/ith  Stnn  Jordsii,  Di-octnr,  Comnunitv  Scno-)i  ;, 
1:    ,    ".1  :v-.  .i.i,  t.ctcbcr  16,;  1073. 

i:  X  J. :■£.  WyqAl,   Profaj-dent,  t'lorid.-j  .      ;.  .  j 

•.  ..o::'/ .  i :  ■ ,  /lorida,  June  37,  1974  . 
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!   C  v..i  i  ■juthoriZGd  by  tho  19  ■  ;  i'inrida  State  Logisl/ituro 

but  iinr>lcmcntation  ^^lanr  were  atalcmat^d     ?r  l  ov^-^ril  years.     Th  ^ 

:t  ;t^.t.on  of  n  campu.^  ^ilo  v/a^  m  c^r^lv'nt  ^^-^  w        one  cir::'*:.;.* 

an<^t:i»:?-  r^routj  prcpc.so*i  i  xJ^'*  :!cre    -ite  on  the  .    u*     s:;.*!^  cf  lcv  . . 

In  ti;^.-*5  orqanizaticna-:  period  tliC  quart        of  vr.^i.hwr  _ 
county  rive  tho  r<^i:j  or4r?ibililv  ot  ii.r^i-.  \r»a  voOiitirna' 

:.o  r^.rt  ^'f  poraons  wh*-"  wore  invpVrci^f    a  w^   ^^a^lt  aitC  \\;o:4L  4.< l 

of  c/"    r*5truct,ional  un^  .^  ,  ^i^t  to  i.v         *     rh??  su;»port  unitJ  -r 

t^ji    -'ut.^r    ano  doi,  ;  j^rrvice  .unc:^  ;  ccrui  a  to  tr.c  VV  and  A 
j  r    .:\i:ri^.     he v -ji.' ,  Ui^*  H-ia^f  jr  ti\2  county  school  sy^^ten  alfflc^f 
r  :..<5^sl  ■   ^-  :    j  :  that  a.Iult  diid  vocational  procrrair^s  should  ronujin 
.'i-*     ..^.r  /  .  ci.^r*],- .     v  ..c-  r-^^ison  for  this  was  th*^r  plans  for  a-i 
V/>:'at^  'n^*    i^ctchnica.    Center  y;3re  being  devclopod  for  zhc  .»r*".* 
.  :  ;  '  \  '  v-.  unt-    .  "..oc)l   fj^  tsOiino.l  t^lt  tnat  with  the  establishing?! i: 
•  :  •  1       ^-on-^r  i  «        v/r^aid  iio  a  nijor  expantf-ion  ard  enrichment  of 

.  *    vr.:^      rr  jn  ^Ctitmr^  the  wishes  ot  th'j  staff  iz  is  ::.aiJ 
t:.  ;     -rijcj-  counties  have  construction  plans  for  area 
4  ;r  :  .ni-:ul  cducacion  crnters,  and  the  smaller  counties 

-  •  ui   tcrchnical  plans  for  th^  iunior  college*"*^ 

^^  M*--  A.   Uugone  Stokos  fr-^m  i:.   .Toh  i  Saare  concerning 
natcd  10/5/^6,  Flar    7TI  '^r.      conmr^nded  by  the 
.  '^rii-yi        the-  ?ta^o  S^-^ction  on  Indu^-trial  Education,  the 

J  A  i-Xi^i ^r.  . 'I.   ;f  ' v^cit  ..onal  Education,  th^  Assistant  Sunorin- 
t        :  !     .f  VI  'ir.'j      r  -'ji  i)=id  :,  Hillsborough,  Pinellas  and  Escair.f^ia 
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'c::>rdinq  t.,^  tho  fr  rrttr  .-ur>orintondcnt  oi  the  I^ivai  Coi.-^'y 
.■^roc^'.    t  iio  doc  i."  ion  t.*"^  pu<   ti«uilt  oaucai  ion  u;u1i»r  tho  county  vva;? 
1  :;r.i-;r       '  .i.crKion  Ainc^  such  a  change  xn  adiuini f3tr?iti:.'i.  vonM 
br".i'..  '    i.  0,'"»00  nr»rc  :.rito  iho  county  /I'-.'Ti  l/.o  st«to  becau^.*  •.- 
Mi.-      .  fvron..  Lil  fundinq  policies."*    .^.-.-th^-r  opinion  from  :i 
.•.^h:o:. ti•,•^^-..■'n  vlic  wiiii  uii'ticcly  involvr.'d  a'.;;;;  that  as  f.ir 
•..iilc  i^.ro.jrair.  wjiS  L'CMcerned  **!  don't  \:.;i.r.V  the  coiloge  thoiv;.'!  it 
.>   "T.Lir.v  -  uaiTcfair.  or  cha^  thw;  counw  ■  felt  it  was  Icsi.:  /  ; 
!    '.  ■.     Vou  :-.  tw        reiTior.'ivGir  thor«i  wer^?  sei'ioas  financial  ,)r->b1t':!io 
:•.  .»ant-/  .?c'iool  syttd.'f-i  =i.'Ad  wi-.:h'  tn-j  discreditation*  tn*-;"!* 

■    ♦  ■         . .'   [-y  ■'•lemii. 

r. /t.  the  -.i^c-j?  ov*r  tho  competing  locations  for  ti;r 
;:rar.^:  J  the  cr-i  Lea?  be  gan  operating  in  an  unused  oloii»enta:  i- 
.  ^:vl  sui^socT'iantly  relocated  to  its  first  perr.uui'  :  t 
^•1       ■•.      :x     .  -r^a,    vl.if  '.  V.ad  been  an  unoccupied  Federal  iiis.  - :  "  >. r  .on. 
.    •  ■:        .  [.    '  ..•-r  i  ■■.  ^  a:.::'.r  th--  count-.v  BP!  for  its  f^/^^    l.  . 
.  v..  jn  X-    :  ■^^J^LT^iL■  clear  fhat  the  college  would  r 
.  :^i^r,  tilvj  dovt- iovr.e-. cf  tna  North  Campw,-:  sir.o 
.■  ;  •     •    ;  £ij:r^i:^5;y  aa  well  as  /1j:is  for  the  Areci  .  r-Ta*:        I  ^ 

z  .\-ri  r  .ir.c-  a  five  million  dollar  facility  was  open<  -i 

. -.-J  dcii^:*-. -ttion  oi  •       as  the  Area  Tochnicai-Vocational  'r.v'.j.^'^l 
:i  ...t'„-..i-   i iJa:-^.oint:r.u.:n':        county  school  vocational  per.'.onn'.'l 
:        *;  xt  nifitorici'^  ly  '/ocj;tionf.l  education  had  been  a  marqinal 

-       "irv.f.w  ..iti;  TL-ii  Br:ant,  Former  Superintendent  of  Duvali 
.  .-•  • y.r.\A  . -■ ,   '  .vV..  orvi  llo,  Florida,  October  16,  1973. 

.*  J;  •. .       ^'2  riic'i  Bryant,  Dir-^ictor  of  Adult  Basic 

.ri.   i!. '.:  .  >  .  ^  vr  ,  Florida,  October  16,  1973. 
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entcTuriso  within  an  academically  oriontod  iichool  system,^  and  Lt 
h.id  lo&t  out.  aqain  when  a  tremendous  opi^rtunicy  arose.  The 
dociiiiDn  to  place  adult  education  under  FJC  v.as  t.houqht  by  ir my 
in  vov'wtiona^.  c-ducation  within  the  county  as  an  iiiria'.  .i-ai 

u'-L': .w'l  iin.-:od  to  the  need  for  monies  to  dcvc  lc  p  the  North  .;.-in^r>u-4 
si^.-".  Ac^ordinc  to  thi.-f  arcup,  eligilility  for  -onatruction  i  nilr-; 
:  .V  .1'..   ..-oi  '.'o?Mtional  center  included  a  commitmsnt  to  serve  aaaltr. 

1' -re   -i:  aJult  eciacation,  includj.nc,  a<iult  tj.rTic-ral  and  adul .-. 
v<HM-  '  v'.jri  transLcrreu  to  FJC  oven  tliough  chc-e  was  ovenvi.'Hmin'? 

■■'>L*         uho  Duval  C  iuiiti   staff  to  ret.a in  the  adult  progr^in  L::iu»?r 
t:-.-.-   :  i:  :  .>dictif,«"i  of  tho  V.p: .     .Wissau  Couiii*/,  on  the  other  hand, 
c !  •  .  oei:  Lt3  idalt  program  witi'in  the  County  School  System. 

r  ior  th-:  deci.>io.i  to  transfer  adult  education  to  the  junior 
<■•         •    -  .  .jjvm:     y4;:ty  w.i.   Djsod  on  the  county's  allegedly 

•    ,  •is  '  ■ .  jO'1  r..  :  .  a  vcar  of  state  reinhur cement  for  aduit. 
■        "~  ■'   •-'^  ..  .Koa        t  .c.       "       .  r.  -v.o  make  Nforth  Campus  the 
■»   .  i  '  ..cat i .. - il-Techi-x jal  Center  is  not  clear.    It  if? 

c3    ir,    '.cv  vnr,  :..*.'.it  zn---  aocision  m  thi.?  county  was  made  with  full 
i  inn  -.  ui:   t'.'e  co]l  :ge  was  to  be  separated  from  the  CounLv- 
:      'oi   .  r-. 

>  ..:..'••<  r  rcLivitcd  the  decision,  the  agreement  was  made  that 
If     .'  f   -  ..a:  couid  transfer  with  ail  accrued  benefits  with 

t.o..caor     rn-jLLv:.i\q  $iOO  and  administrators  S1500  more  a  year. 

r..  "  .J.  t>  ;:hcolr:  continued  to  make  their  facilities  available  to 
i.v  •  ;c  ;  .*;r.   .t  a  r.inimal  cost  of  $1.50  per  class  hour.    The  admiuis- 

L  !:.■){.  i'.'o    z  x  'i   (soi  v       p,!r  cent  of  the  total  staff  transferred  to 

'  r.jt  -  v'icv^  v'Lth  David  A.  Brown,  Director,  Vocational  Education, 
■■•^^'•'al  '-cj:^^/  .  r:;.>cl  Boara  on  October  1$,  1973. 
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the  collogvi)  wnich  had  worked  both  under  tha  county  and  the  '.'olikiv,..' 
aqn-t^  J  that  (1)  the  college  staff  were  antaqonistic  towards  their 
i'Ot'Oi.iini  part  of  the  faculty  and  it  was  not  until  1970-71  that 
rhc;ir  s-jilaries  were  made  equal,   (2)  tlM*  jw^^lccc  adn^inistr^f  ., 
wuA  pleasantly  :5urpri5ed  at  the  an»unt  ot  nioney  the  adult  prograrr. 
,Tonorat.od  and   (3)  after  the  first  year  Miov  nerr-onally  tx:  or'cnrfd 
much  more  freedom  and  adminiftrativo  support  within  the  colii.-i-> 
i!\a.\  hal  wlien  the  programs  h?d  L;.'^.'.  adnini stored  by  t.io  cc<-. -:ty. 

Drosentatives  from  ootn  .-y^teins  agree  that  the  North  Campus 
is     .     i ^doal  locatio.-i  for  the  -Va..  Vocational  Technical  C<  \tov 
.3:;i-'o     •    IS  ronr.to  frcm  ■..'■'.o  center  oi  the  city.     The  coilccje  now 

,i     ;  •  •   iuiid  a  15  million  dollijr  facility  downtown  with  an 

i v-a  H'j  p-.T  cent  oi  the  offerings  to  bo  vocationally  and  adult 

i  :;.c.   ^.        .  appear  to  agree  that  the  county  schools  need  voca- 
UiO.lv;]     •;cil.L:o..  for  tho  youth  but  have  not  agreed  as  to  whether 
■•  :.;.c/jld        Will  bi:  :  ;rv'^^d  m  those  facilities, 

Irowth  of  Adult  Education  in  Duval  County 

In r 1  r.(.\M   riquros  for  adult  education  from  1960-61  co 
i  M''7-  ,i  v'her.  tnt^sc  programs  were  under  the  County  BPI  are  shown  in 

'V'.\o  report  from  which  the  data  in  Table  III-7  was  obtained 

.'•5tato.-4  f^hat  the  ADA  in  1967-68  for  adult  level  vocational  technical 

oojr.oo  >;as  approximately  5,000  with  an  additional  5,000  adult  stu- 

ci-ntis  ill  attendance  in  general  educational  courses.    Secondary  (.ligh 

.jcr»''/Ol}  ;>t;;'i- -nts'  ADA  v/as  also  estimated  at  5,000  in  vocational- 

t I'C'inici  1  courses.     In  other  words,  two-thirds  of  the  program  enroii- 

O   men  t.;  a'^n.i  nir:.^  srod  by  the  County  Vocational  orogram  were  auulti^. 
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i7,3J4       17,7  37 
1/  0 


7,  >  - 


7  J, 120 


]  7  ,  "J 


<  < 


;      A.'  v^  i:'r')n'      heoc   l        :  .iVi\  County  Pabii.c  Sciiooi 
..:.7r  vol.o.u^,  L  -   ' .  ;:ohn  Saarc,  March  25,  li^oS. 


■    "   •    V   .  L:'.   Ir.:^*  ru  L  Units  ^or 

/'^i     ■  .  '  ■     :-  .^c^'d        cut  back  on 

'  .i     J .  T>    *         4i'crc:-4fi''  c     .liioo?    15  cent  in 

-  '  ^  v  ;i  .  i -am:,  ^inc:  .ibojt  30  ..or  cent  lti  the  aduit 
■   '   V  \  /.cjf  1  /         :>  ;:cho<:)l  yvar. 

.-  7  t..o  duLa  indicate  chat  adult  qGncrril  and  aduit 

/  •  or  i:o^lrn^i.^^3  rc-naincd  relatively  stable  from  1965 

.\ lv  fu-a*.a  ABK,  Civii  Do;onsc  and  MDTA  programs 

-li  •  qrowth  dun:/;  L/ii:^  peritxi. 

i:-:^    .    .  iuO  course  enrollrr.ents  reported  in  1967-68 

z-^'--       .  ^.^Jrr:u^;  of  diiaupl icated  head  count* 

uf.-..  ,    u  :  *  1.  .       *ds  jf  tiie  community  relative  to 
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adult      nora:  nducaton  {6S0  of  which  were  ABE),  1,168  rftudonts  in 
adult  vocation. il  an.:  tciclm Lcal  programs,  and  1,645  students  ir 
r.uppi'T«-ntal  vocationa.   inii  technical  ♦.-ro.fraTT.s. ^ 

Tn  this  3Ame  rc^po;*':  ^8  centers  v  •!  idin-j  three  full-^.'nic 
ccntorii  '.♦Grc  operating  adu.t  ijrograias.     .'he  centers  wxtV*  Dart-tinH3 
ctOijirAr.it,  consist'  ^1  o!"  i'>  i>i.itlic  scf.r>oI   ic.cationa,  ti:;ii  coiuV^n ity 
centers  and  two  MDTA  r.if.-.-u- -     Tli^'-si.    t^^xjcro^  shOM  that  dii  o;,! -..e  the 
.tiiLjqcN.l  niarq  t .;ai i ty  of  adult  tjducatior.  w-  .tain  the  courty  irt:h:X;i 
;.y.itom  ;  he  adult  ;^'r<'igrain  w.is  a  large  an..  v?A4:cn.-i-_'d  enrt»rprisc  with 
i'jL   fjll-Linc  <unr'  244  o&rt-t^mc  profc %.,icnai  ':.V--ioyoe3 . 

n:ii.^  tint^re  aauit  piO^^ram  was  tra:4^Icrrvd  to  FJC  in  j.Jo8. 
fii  zi  report  i.i'it-2d  oopter.-.o.: ,  IOC?  'he  noiriber  of  adult  students 
j.  rvcd  .IS  r'  iXTted  ar  2,l01-  in  adult  vocational-techrical  and 
''/J92  :  •  .-'Jn'c  rjonciril  aiucation  for  a  total  of  6,098.  Within 

"\\:ior.  ZK-  Divis  .r..-.  was  transferred  to  the  Junior  Coileqe 
uroiqht  alorsc:  wii-.i  It  over  6,000  stud  -.ts  and  all  the 
■yiriic.i.nc:  it  .ahcs  co  proviac  instruction." 

"...  Tr.c  Divisior.  ...  is  seriously  understaffed. 
•  •santl;  V.   7>ffcr  training  ana  educ«Ltion  lor  over  6,000 
.liuit".  ,  w.'  f^houla  be  serving  well  ever  iour  times  th^.t 
numocr, " ^ 

rnc  i'JC  ofliciai  annual  adult  imduplicatcd  enrollments  fx-om 
i'j(.*J        Li7i  are  reported  in  Table  III-8.     The  programs  reported  m 
V,   i  .knd  A  ir  tne  county  schools  became  the  non-college  credit 

rcr:crt  on  V,  T,  and  A  program  acti/itics  in  Duval  County  as 
ru    :•  .  1  •  .  by  Represeiitative  Ricnard  A.  Pattiqrew,  Chairman  of  Educa- 

i'ln  *^^u;. crcmmittee  concerned  with  V,  T  and  A  education,  ^k^vemter  28, 
1967. 

~'i;::ron.'5ih2 1  ity  .analyses.  Director  of  Vocational-Technical 
^.i ;  fMiii.i.  EdU'jdLi on, '■  .".ubnitted  by  Jonn  .^aarc. 

Itjid.  ,  2-3. 
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Tv:.>o 

of  I'roqrani 

1969-70 

1^70-71 

iy7i~7  2 

Adult  ?; 

Credit 

ional  Ncn-Collcqi'-Credit 
on-Coiloge-Credin. 

9,338 
li,7-I7 

10,122 
i.:,3b5 

12,3.?'^ 
14,051 
16,011 

;'ot.»l 

26,0c" 

,871 

42,391 

l.e.i..  Duplicacion 

 4  U 

*:  c  ^ 

25,623 

29,318 

41,543 

^-4  i  •  4 
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-.:    in  FwC.     It  can  be  soon  the-       .  .    the  approxiniately  10,000 
<i ; -rrattia  otucicnt  cnrollRient  in  the  county  school  in  1966-67  had 
.        .w,72:     .  roilriGnts  at  FJC  in  1969-70;  19,748  enrollments 
V  -Ti..    -ivi  '.),0o^  ill  1971-72-     This  reflects  a  217  per  cent 

...  L  .      Jujt  onj''-.  i.  i.ie.-.z  ^  in  Jacksonville  from  1967  (9,4:3. 

.  i.n  t.-.  j  f  .  c  t.ie  .idu"'.  t  enrollment  :nrido  up  64  per  cent  of 
..    !nrollr''nt  Ir  1969-70  and  71  por  cent  in  1971-72.  The 
•■jrair.  a:ipeared  to  bo  growing  faster  than  the  college  crodic 
;  •  ■.  ..on  ir.clud'-id  the  transfer  curricula  and  the  credit  technica! 
,t^or.u.  programs . 

. .-.  I'JfiA-f'^''^  there  were  500  enrolimtints  in  the  county  schools' 
.     v^.-ii.     :;iat  enrollment  tyegan  to  qrow  in  1967-68  (1,285) 
.   i  iS7    ...r  cent  increase  from  1964-65,     in  1970-71  the  nujnber 
r.r^il.ics  v/c.j  2,6  36  students.     This  represents  a  427  per  cent 
.  .  f  <^".  19c-4-55  cind  a  105  per  cent  growth  from  1967-68.  Despite 
/  vt.-;,  .'.Z'/.  ri^r^rcsented  13. C  per  cent  of  the  unduplicated  adult 
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onrollment  in  1967-68  and  8.8  per  cent  of  the  unduplicated  adult 
enrollment  in  1970-71. 

When  one  examines  the  PTE  distribution  within  programs  at 
FJC  the  following  information  which  is  morj  informative  than  simple 
onrollment  data  can  be  seen. 

TABLE  Ill-y 

STUDENT  PTE  AT  FLORIDA  JU^IiOR 
COLLEGE  FOR  SELECTrD  VrlAhS 

Percentage 
1368-69    1970-71  Increase 


v'oiiccjo  Crodit  - 

AA 

3,305 

4,659 

41 

OmI  '..Ci-.o.  Credit  - 

technical 

1,508 

33 

Total 

4,438 

6,167 

39 

"c.*v'.j;>  If.  onr.l  yion 

-credit 

888 

890 

<1 

'fJ  iit  \'o? 4- Credit 

1,490 

1,306 

-12 

:.  r-;ipcn:;a*:ory 

157 

161 

2 

T.-.Lal 

2,535 

2,357 

-  7 

6,973 

8,524 

22 

.  •  t-  rns  of  fall-tiire  equivalents  the  largest  growth  m  the 
Lv;.-  •■'  .lis  by  f^sr  is  in  the  credit  program  with  the  adult  program 
vvi-ionLly  enrolling  more  for  a  shorter  number  of  hours  of  instruc- 
t  If:      incc  the  adult  PTE  dropped  by  7  per  cent.     In  1972-73  the 
o.srinut'  i  i'TE  was  4,400,  of  which  800  was  ABE,  1,500  was  general 
a.iul^  GJucation,  2,000  was  in  career  education,  and  100  in  aging. 

v  .c  increase  in  adult  PTE  in  1972-73  probably  reflects  a 
nur  l.  r       ctianq&s,  chief  of  which  may  be  the  community  school  move- 

t         Lho  county  school  system.     By  1972-73  the  36  community 
.■■>  "5.';.  ,    •(  I;  v.-^tf.  iih  own  director,  was  in  operation.^  Adult 

^.ilun  J«>rdan,  Evaluation  Report  for  Coimnunity  Education 
(...lOKHonviiluj    Duvil  County  School  Board,  February,  1973). 


i.>io.j:-ainmincf  in  these  schools  is  providud  by  FJC.     The  FJC  T-»ersor-.-  ! 
or.ti  ft.itod  that  in  ISTS-?*!  15  per  ccn^  of  t.hei  i:  cotal  PTE  w.is 
q^norntod  within  the  comniunity  school  prey  ram. 

'?h'2  adult  prourar.i  has  increas  ed  prr.'jrc.- - 1  vc- i.n  D-.:.v  ri  i.* 
si:ic"  Ly64-65  ovon  whe.i  budqetary  cuccacks  .^cvore  =  i'  liinircd  re?-  »u^-C'.  . 
'V'rc  \>rrqrAia  ur.vlcr  the  FJC  ha^i  i  ncrea.^od  ir  .  iirollTnc;.t.=?  oai/n  \  ^  a 

^u.-;-      rj:it.:-d  FTI;  count  leveled  oJ"  Jn  19?!>7i.     The  co:muT:l^y 
rrhr  ..  r '.■y.t  v/ithin  the  county  scnocls  j  s  j  .-rrently  providi. 

.  -M.T.u'as  tc  enrollments  ir.  cne  TJ:?  .^duit  pro^jram  wLic.*". 

:  :t..    :  cv>.  i.-  :,  .  i.' •.^•.liv'  --.hu  opportunity'?  f^--v  participation  of  adults 

t:;..'  3^-3  ccViocy:.  centeri  dispersed  ^zhrc^jnU  the  city. 

Curr  icu 

:-.  -.c^L..:  o:   Lbe  adult  prooram  in  the  county  school  was 

.  r^i.:  u>.v  curr-cul^:-?.  v;as  limited  to  those  classes  which 

•-'■i  .jour-a.  le.     Acco jdir.  ;1  y  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  the 

I  ,  _  'I        j:    ;  d;.''.:  a  ::Qa.-VY  crnhasis  on  h:Lc'i  school  diploma  prograi^.s 

.      .      .  ,.',id  cnc_i:e  of  e.lectiveS/  some  elorr.entary  education,  which 

.1.,  .-oumn^ri'  t;    r.row  Docause  of  the  Title  III  federal  funds,  an^ 

,  ir       irr.iv  o:*  v^ocationai  and  technical  offerings  including  nany 

...  .  -  c  j{,.iu  iry  cr-'Urses  such  as  those  for  training  licensed  practical 

anj  service  men  for  air  conditioning  and  refrigeration. 

fVii't  fur.ds  provided  an  impetus  to  increase  the  nuiiu:>er  and 

..-tr  curion  of  classes.     Apparently  the  advent  of  Federal  ABE 

.       .   -rci.uragt.c;  chc  ulacmg  of  classes  in  non- school  locations 

.  i  •..        :-:-.urc;i.j5  :ici  j.'ibcrhood  centers. 

.  .    :•  fiha  aditii-ni  "tv^rod  the  program  agreed  that  when  the  program 

<d  .  .  .     ;  ir.  t'v.  cur,:v  achools  ti.ere  were  severe  financial 
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i imitations.     That  is  to  aay  that  there  was  little  support  for 
€»f  forts  to  improve  the  qual  ity  of  the  curr  i""jluin. 

With  ti'.a  transfer  of  the  program  to  the  college  there  woro 
fewer  pt.>rcjived  restrictions.     The  cui:ric-klv;r.i  offerii;g=,  incroc^orid 
m  namiier  and  classes  were  offered  in  more  locations  in  the  con.- 
munity,     spocial  emphases  appeared  in  the  .^urriculuia  by  197  0-71 
2.icn  a.-=!  work  with  the  aginq.    Community  services  emphasizing  -Ah^rt 
'Tourvv.   ,  m.stitutes,  and  conferences  was  also  a  new  aspect  of 

St.if  fing 

'  .u.  stuff  of  tliO  adult  program  m  1960  consisted  of  a  full- 
■  c  r^cr.or  anU  part-time  faculty.     Apparently  with  the  appointment 
f.ac^r ivc  director  m  1958  the  program  grew  and  when  more  funds 
;  .  .-.♦li.     y/'^*.Lab'.[c  in  1963  the  full-time  staff  grew  also.     By  196G 
i  ■  i:'-t:.no  ijupcrvi.  .  r  for  odult  general  edu;c-ion,  adult  basic 
.■  j..     .  it  ri,  IVJT'.f  and  Civil  Defense  and  five  persons  for  different 
•'«»Tit  lo/.ai  arc-as  were  ^ployed.     In  general  fidult  education,  150 

tr^ictors  woro  employed,  while  39  vocational  and  9  MDTA  mstruc- 
'  irr.  v.^r-->  employed  in  adult  vocational  offerings. 

u-idcr  FJC,  the  number  of  full-time  administrators  is  kept  to 
a  n   .ir.jr:  us  a  matter  of  policy.    There  is  a  full-time  dean  of 
.j<i«iv       icauion  at  each  of  the  three  campuses  and  at  the  new 
ijov;  ,1  rv.  :  c.:;ntor,  which  is  soon  to  become  the  fourth  campus.  The 
:;cjn  o:    ,  .u  Downtown  Center  is  also  the  Coordinator  for  all  Career 

■  T-.tcrviow  vith  Hzekiel  Bryant,  Elizabeth  Cobb,  Paul  McCoy, 
.Jjc/.    Hjftus,  and  Jeffrey  Studsman,  Administrative  Staff  for  Adult 
fViucation,  Downtov/n  Campus,  Florida  Junior  College,  Jacksonville, 
O  Florida,  October  16,  1973. 
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and  Adult  Education  and  sits  on  the  Di-iijnci*  Council.     Each  ir.<ijor 
i5oqinent  of  tho  program  his  its  own  fv.l/l -Mtrio        rdiiv-^tor  viio 
assists  in  the  organi^mq  of  programs  thvocvii.^ut  tlio  ^.-^unt:-.  • 
Table  shows  the  number  of  profesaior.al       -s-dnol  t.mpl'jyt<; 

thc!  Career  anJ  Adult  Division  at  FJC. 

TABLE  IIi-4.U 

fl  f.^-TlME  AN'-.  PART-T^Mi:  ?EF:FO:;\- •.:L         ./Vi.n  BV 
I'LOKIDA  JUNlOii  COLLEGE  I.S  SELLiCTi  •  V*  AK.' 

1969-70  1970-71  ;.s7?-73 

Ki  r -^^  -  iro  5G4  71.^  '.020 

F.ti  L- txiT.c  54  6  Z-94  726 

TTk:  68  S  7  BO  982 


Jcitii  m  Tc.bla  lll-io  nl-.ov  a  large  mcr'-aso  in  teachin*^  i^ersc  -inei , 
ir  J  '  ally        Li  e  parc-tin'   ^aro- Jt-y.     "'Ik-  comparison  with  the  C-. 
:  -  sti       ir.:-ti-":'  m^tru-Jtors  cn^plcyea  in  t.ic  county  system  indicates 
'hii  :  ro  •  -  roration  of  the-  adult  program.     The  P.BK  staff  in  1971  con- 
sisted of  one  fuli-timc  director,  6  coordinators,  6  counselors,  o.  . 
roadmcf  .-'pecialiat  anc»  o  cicrks, 

i  -^^-t-inc  staff  are  accorded  regular  status  and  pay  in  th..- 
coiloa'.   .v/:te!r..     Because  of  the  long  tenure  of  the  FJC  adult  std.f, 

v  r.s..nn<-_l  in  the  adult  division  are  mainly  in  the  higher  pay 
nr.i^-..      .     "ror  1970-71  on,  the  community  schools  also  had  staff 
^.         V  jtiuits.     In  1972-73  thero  were  31  full-time  paid 

;j_r:- /^.-tjl  742  nnd  volunteer  pcrsann<?l  working  in  the 

cnminu  ..'-y  /.oiiooi is .     Howevtr,  2d6  of  the  palci  ^jrofessional  personn«''l 

O  ; '       ir.  whe  ccnvr.unity  schools  wero  il^o  couriLed  as  c-mployees  of 
EKjC 

"the'  KJC. 
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cntil  Federal  funds  became  availcibXe  throuyh  ABE,  MPTA, 
wr:,  c\:p,  at.d  the  New  Careers  programs,  the  adult  education  effort 
wa:    .nr.ost  entirely  dependent  upon  state  financing  and  loca^  in- 
kiid  rontrit.'UL  ions.     Becaufse  of  heavy  financial  problems  lu  t\u: 
K-12  proqra.T,  jn:!  an  alleged  oias  towards  tho  academic  curriculum, 
'  ■*  f-^'         »  nt-itQ  nionies  other  than  instructional  units 
=  '     .^.dult  ^ftineral  and  adult  vocational  programs  wore  not 
•  thj3o  programs  wnon  the  counl.y  sciiools  were  tho 

i.     •-  .vr  !Li-\   uM^ncy.     Money  'jcnGrat<?d  from  the  $2  reqistration 

.         i:,c  oaie  of  uoor.s  was  the  sole  support  for  curriculum 
.  '  '  ;•  a-'.jillary  services . 

tnt   county  waj  still  administering  the  program,  toderal 
r.-,   i.-ailaole  cnall^nij  the  MDTA  ^nd  'ABE  program.-  to  ompioy 
;^v^in  .idccjhtc  Loachina  materials,  and  conduct  in- 
■f.-  .uTj  ''or  toacr.ers. 
:    \  ..J  rr.iieqc  began  admin:LSteri ng  the  program  there  was 
•  i',<.'r.il  financing.     There  were  and  arc  no  limitations  on 
J  ')f  ^t.iro  reimbursement.     No  longer  docs  growth  have  to  be 
,.-CiU.-:e  U:q  funds  for  the  allotted  units  had  been  spent. 
t  program  staff  had  been  given  freedom  to  develop  and  expand 
rein*aursaiJie  proqrams.    A  Federal  projects  officer  also  developed 
projjoi^als  to  raise  funds  to  support  the  adult  program. 
T.io  Dean  of  the  FJC  adult  program  stated: 

Al :   the  .'^tate  reimbursement  money  tliat  the  adults  generate 
"       aduit  nrogram.     In  a  recent  cost  analysis  we 
t:.at  adult  education  costs  the  college  more  than  any 
otiter  r  r'-.  iram.     This  is  because  of  rental  and  administrative 
^  co3'.L-.    We  found  the  transfer  program  supports  the  adult  pro- 

ErJc  '•'"'^  choose  to  do  this.    Wte're  not  in  a  pinch  for  monev 
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and  wo  have  a  commitment  to  non-credit  programs.^ 

A  min  null  for    ($2)  is  charqod  for  all  programs  except  chor^o 
with  fuU  fv^deral  an<3  state  funding.    This  fee  is  the  same  as  it 
vajj  when  the  proor.im  was  under  the  county  school. 

b'."Jqet  figures  were  available  for  the  county  school  adult 
troqram  which  exijtod  prior  to  1968.     However,  the  nuiaber  of  "units 
ivnilnble  ..t  the  transfer  of  the  program  could  be  documented-.  The 
total  cM.s..  income  consisted  of  stato  supported  instructional  units 
-inJ  the    .  .^Ulary  units  which  accrued  to  them,  Federal  ABE  and 
y.L-VA  moni.  s,  and  students'  registration  fees  which  gentrated  a 
.vxiiDc.   Of  c.'j8,000.     Facilities  and  utilities  were  donated  by  the 
-  ..jnty  acLools.     In  1968  the  students  generated  127  instructional 
u:i.^s  r,f  which  97  were  adult  general  units  and  represented.  24  per 
v  nc  of  the  total  state  units  available  to  the  school  (404.47?. 
L-  .-h  jniL  vas  worth  about  $6,818  in  1967-68  which  meant  that  about 


a.   comir-T  ^  nto  Jacksonville  from  the  state, 
-v..  ^qGtary  allocations  for  adults  in  the  FJC  following 
•r  aro  inown  in  Table  IIi-ll. 

TABLE  III- 11 

KH^'  ji-lT  C::  BREAKDOWN  OF  COSTS  Or  ADULT  NON-CREDIT 
CRfDlT  PROGRAMS  AT  FJC  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 


1969-70        1970-71  1972-73 


$4,042,384      $5,060,509  $7,611,798 
Jul!    vrr  credit  2,624,063        3,292,697  4,868,765 

 06,666,447      $8,353,206  $12,480,563 


^  in'. -w  with  Charles  Polk,  Dean  of  Adult  and  Continuing 

^""-^1^  .:oUege,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  January 
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I'iic  .T;  .^vo  data  indicate  that  the  adult  program  has  remair.od 
'■'    '       •  •  {:'!n%->ximAtvly  40  p<-^r  cent  of  tho  operational  budget 

.5  :        1  T'lo  present  sources  of  adult  program  incomo  woro 

:c-i.«iMl.   >?.i  :  ..r  Cent;    (2)  State,  76.6  per  cent,    (3)  student 
'  '  C'jnt,  and  (4)  other,  2.1  per  cent. 

1  I  ♦  /  v<3,   tiho  last  year  tho  adult  program  was  operated  by 
'  •    ch.A,i=,  tharo  were  10,000  individual  adults  through 

•  --^"'^   c.iroilments.    The  income  sources  are  as  follows! 

•   •   •    '  Uio  state  for  127  instructional  units;  (2) 

•   '       ^r.xdont  foes?    {3)  $85,000  from  Federal  ABE  funds, 
'  ..sr.ov.n  a.-Tount  from  MDTA  funds  which  totaled  at  least 

^   ,  »  ' )-71   tho  income  for  20,000  students  for  adult  programming 
^^or  tho  Florida  Junior  College  and  536,000  for  tho 
» '     '.ogram,  qivinq  a  community  total  of  $3,328,697. 
■    ^-  '-''C  '.a.;  receiving  $4  ,868,765  for  its  adult  program 

:  )i  nrr  into  tliO  community  school  programs  to  yield 
'■    '■  •-<  •  '5,634,765  for  junior  college  and  community 

•:■-«■'  'I     clut  j  _  .n  combined. 

;  t- ."wT  i  exact  enrollment  fiyures  were  not  available  at  the 
.'.^    r    -jct  team  members  were  in  Jacksonville,  the  1972-73 
I  i'i.>  .  .  -at      enrollments  were  estimated  to  be  about  30,000  students 
i::  f  'i.'  CoMi'-nn.     The  community  schools  reported  sone  28,152  partici- 

•  ,v.\\-\,  .;onc  of  whom  would  also  have  been  counted  by  the  College  and 
i.v/  oi  winch  were  adolescents  or  children  . 

-  ^nl   m:-;:  funds  h^ivo  only  been  a  small  part  of  the  adult 

•  ••:jcnLio;i  fund:-  m  the  Jacksonville  area  but  they  were  ^  very 
g^imrK^rtant  nar    especially  prior  to  the  transfer  of  the  program  to 
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FJC.    The  $85,000  of  ABE  money  obtained  in  1967-68  represented  a 
substantial  part  of  the  available  monies  for  adult  qei»ral  educa- 
tion which  was  97  instructional  units.    Although  these  general 
adult  education  units  were  valued  at  $661,346  (97  x  $6,818),  only 
$275,000  was  available  to  the  adult  program  administrators,  tche 
balance  was  utilized  to  support  other  aspects  of  ^e  college 
programs • 

In  1970-71  when  only  $75,000  in  ABE  monies  cams  to  FJC,  the 
colle<jG  provided  the  necessary  underwriting  and  no  limitations 
were  placed  on  the  growth  of  ABE.    It  would  seem  therefore  that 
in  Duval  County  the  more  flexible  financing  under  the  coaBRinity 
college  has  allowed  adult  education  to  grow  to  an  extent  which 
would  not  have  been  possible  had  it  remained  in  the  coiinty  schools. 
Costs  arc  higher  for  instruction  because  the  full-time  administrators 
4nd  teachers  now  en^loyed  in  the  program  are  paid  more  per  hour  or 
or  yor.r  than  part-time  employees  who  work  for  a  smaller  wage  and 
who  do  noc  ordinarily  receive  fringe  benefits.    Costs  also  appear 
to  be  higher  for  junior  college  facilities  than  they  had  been  in 
the  county  schools  because  the  schools  had  not  been  charging  the 
adult  program  its  proportionate  share  of  the  cost  of  facilities, 
liow,  under  FJC  administration,  that  overbed  cost  which  had  pre- 
viously been  absorbed  by  the  school  district  has  become  a  cash  rental 
cost. 

At  the  same  tisoe  the  growth  of  the  community  schools  within 
the  county  system  appears  to  be  doing  two  things  for  adt&lt  progr&ia-^ng; 
(1)  providing  a  catalytic  force  to  the  college  program  and  (2) 

establishing  a  competitive  presence  so  that  the  Florida  Junior 

o 

EHJCilege  remains  alert  to  opportunities  for  program  expansion  and 
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aware  of  potential  con^tition.     It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 

the  fullost  dovclopm.^nt  of  the  poiranunity  school  approach  will 
.orvo  I'  .  ;'t.  inulato  the  oxpnnfion  of  FJC  adult  i»rociran8nin<j  as  tht; 

t'nmnunit',.  s -hool  ;5crsonnol  seek  to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of 
lil  cop'jniini'"  adult  education  resources  including  the  FJC  in  trying 

":.•>  M^rv  '  Llv-  adult  learning  interests  of  its  community. 

I      .l-^vr  1  opHt- at  and  expansion  of  adult  education  in  thu 

•  'U.m^j:    '.  wn.-  stimulated  and  assisted  both  by  the  supportive 
.•'-it..;j'     .1   ;ho  Board  and  chief  administrntor  of  the  College  and 

I  *•  th<   nor.'  (toncrous  financial  assistance  from  the  state  than  had 
'.J-  -.i   ivij.allo  t.j  the  county  schools.     Further,  the  adult  education 
v4  1.  iinj .  f.r  .     . ;   v.lth*r.  the  Junior  College  wore  given  the  discretionary 
aut;  r..ri'y  tr  d<  velop  now  programs, 

'         r  1.1.  for  of  the  program  from  the  county  schools  to  the 
1-   '      ■  ■  I        M.'  r.ot  pleased  ovcryone.     The  personnel  who  t*-ans- 
•••     r  ..  .r.l:?  to  the  Junior  College  arc  satisfied  wj.th 

■  "  ■  <r.  ^   •  'M-         which  include  gains  in  status  and  salai-y 

1'  j  .  J  .  J  :r^  ■^^.nm  to  develop  programs.    Witihin  the  county 

r   X.-  .    r.  :.T.o:,u  is  r^ixed.    The  vocational  education  staff  feel 
,.:       '    f.fjiir.ty  £>chools  had  placed  a  low  priority  on  vocational 
V.  .  .Mt  . .  f,  m:iJ  when  the  schools  gave  up  the  program  at  the  time 
■V  .an.  j  .  :      jniod  likely,  they  felt  that  the  opportunity  had  boon 

•  jivcn  I'-av  to  modernize  and  otherwise  improve  the  total  vocational 
:'rr>*7ri:n.     'rw'i  cl"Ctcd  county  school  administrators  who  were  instru- 
m'^ntal    :   n.j  inq  tiio  transff^r  decision,  after  losing  their  elected 

#  r  :.  ..  :  *...'■}  rr.H'Mjr..     TJieir  hiring  has  intonsifica 

I  i;  •         ..-If   /  of     in--  school  personnel  that  they  had  been  undercut 
ta-  ir   id:        4rr./t;.vj  leaders  in  1968. 
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'**hf  .iGwiy  api>oint<2d  superintendent  of  iichoolsi  is  bolievod  by 
.'.onio  t.    i-"  i  nt'^roi<tv'J  in  qainincf  the  adult  proqrair  back.  Support 
frv  t\,.H  niovv  has  been  voiced  by  vocational  personnel.     The  com- 
nunity  •cuooj  pro^jram  was  seen  by  some  as  orqanismg  a  base  for 
i.juli:  :  ro<}ra:n%un..  which  could  potentially  return  adult  progr«-immincj 
f    I  .!o  ;^chf>r. i.7..     Tho  decision  to  invest  State  and  local  monies  in 
•  lor  two  centers  or  a  vocational  center  operated  by  the 

v^uuMty    cijo'  tr,  aptcars  to  have  calmed  the  f»ppirentiy  hostile 
t.rjJij.u-^  >.f  somo  oi'  tho  vocational  personnel  toward  the  College.^ 
Ovc    tio  last  decade  there  has  been  a  marked  change  in  the 
t Ai.ativ  of  the  Jacksonville  Chamber  of  Cc/mmerce  regarding  the 
ae^irauil ity  of  expanding  vocational  education  opportunities.^  in 
1^6  3  '-.■w  Chamber  was  opposed  to  vocational  education  because  of  a 
bt»iicf  that  unskilled  and  cheap  labor  would  attract  businesj?  and 
■nd.u  trv.     Tn  1967  the  Chamber  began  to  be  aware  that  ousiness  and 
.    ;\;'.ir  crain^id  and  skilled  labor.     By  1973  the  Chamber  had 

•1 :    *n  :"  il    endrrrorr-ont  to  vocational  education  re:x)rtedly  to  retain 
•    ■  ^i.  .  »     .  'J     .sinos.^  and  industry  and  to  attract  new  employers  to 

.ir'.^  .     Tho  attitude  of  the  community  leadership  toward  vocational 
L  '. uc.it  i-jn  ii.iH  changed  from  one  of  indifference,  if  not  hostility, 
I..  1  i-critivj  and  supportive  posture  in  a  decade.    This  change 
■  V'i'i^ars       offer  considerable  encouragen^nt  for  the  development  of 
iduit  vocational  programs  in  the  public  schools  or  in  their  specially 
<J"..  ignod  ficilitios. 

'.ntoiview  v/ith  David  A.  Brown,  o£.  cit. 

'^i  .ittcr  from  E.  John  Saare,  Project  Coordinator,  Special, 
'  i.  ilia  Junior  College,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  March  25,  1974, 

o 
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TfK  Cilloqo  doos  not  have  a  secure  monopolist*c  hold  on  the 
t'.lu.:at  ioji  a  f.rograms  tor  adulta.     Colitsgo  personnel  as  woll  aii 
County  school  personnel  expressed  the  view  that  the  county  schools 
a:)podr  to  bo  out  in  the  wings  waiting  to  step  in  if  the  college 
<l>:'ii  no',  in  fact  deliver  the  adult  education  services. 

The  College  xs  also  dependent  on  the  County  schools  for 
f.ici  M  t  i  .  ..'5.     The  County  School  system  not  only  gives  the  College 
alnu-);i*-  unlimited  access  to  its  facilities  but  also  does  so  at  a  very 
low  r.'pt.ii  r\te.     The  growth  of  the  conanunity  schools  has  been 
hcnQiiciJi   for  the  College,  the  County  schools,  and  the  coimnunity. 
The  w.rnin-.  of  State  and  especially  local  funds  to  support  and 
en  Jar."    tho  community  school  program  has  demonstrated  an  acceptance 
ana  .1  t,ia:.  regard  for  this  new  force  in  serving  the  community. 

Accordjngly  the  model  under  which  the  area  appears  to  be 
n;..-r-  ...q       <,  t  I'or.t  be  described  as  competit i ve-cooi>erativG.  That 
•"'  V    •"•  arc  enough  jwDtcntiai  forces  which  have 

..Oi..      .     1    ..  Mi  jat-!nt  powur  tliat  the  college  in  no  one  can  be 
•  ■        '       i.^.contestable  control  over  adult  programming. 

A,.-F  Lhough  av;ardod  preferentially  to  the:  collcMje,  seem 

'  ^'  •■"  •'  -     '      "'J '-J-  'lo  loss  efficiency  than  when  the  schools  con- 
•  i  .  l.-.j  tli"  i-r^M^ran.     Only  two  full-time  administratori?  run  the 
.  /o.jraia  ar.'"'  they  employ  primarily  part-time  personnel.     The  benefits 
wi.ich  have  accrued  between  ABE  and  general  adult  education  in  the 
o^'iirHTO  appear  to  bo  these: 

A3r:  funds,  J  ocause  of  their  categorical  nature,  have  induced 
1  TMiuHiraU.r.,,  Z.tiit  in  the  Ccunty  schools  and  second  in  the 
0.1  itv;  -,  to  aa.piiry  and  emphasize  adult  elementary  education.  Prior 
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f'»  t-hc  ativont  of  Federal  ABE  monies  the  adult  program  could  bo 
••ri.irvJ  •♦^  .'r .  :jcd  as  emphasizing  high  school  conii>lotion.     To  reach  the 
•  or  ind  t.'io  black  audience,  this  emphasis  on  elementary  education 
appeared  to  initiate  and  to  support  the  decision  to  place  programs 
it:  community  buildings. 

The  concurrent  increase  of  all  adult  education,-  some  of  which 
w.'j:   Federally  funded,  has  appeared  to  enhance  the  ABE  program, 
"ij  .iJjility  to  have  a  full-time  supervisor  and  in  some  cases 
C  )  )rtii:.a; '  i':-  as  weJ  I  ior  the  high  school  completion,  career  educa- 
♦  i'  !:,  I- 'on  of  the  Aging,  and  MDTA  programs  has  provided  a 

*•  -'-i''     ;'.i.  r  ii:  i^hich  there  ^s  a  mutual  give  and  take. 

i'.i  agreement  among  all  involved  that  adult  education 

'  •   •  •■■r  adult  student  enrollment  in  the  College  than  it 

•■•as  arnunistored  by  the  County  schools.     However,  there 
■    i      <■-■  •  ir^creo-.c-  in  benefits  that  accrue  to  the  program 
"   '      '  -ir  ii-,.*. f  jr.    The  ability  to  program  more  freely,  to 

1  r  iont  monies,  and  to  have  a  hicrher  institutional 
'  <    .«  .         benefits.     It  also  has  been  reassuring  for  pro- 
i-'-  ■ . :  r itora  Lo  have  the  College  assume  the  responsibility 
I'V.       5  tho  funds  when  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  Federal 
J  :  •  -d  f<-  the  college  for  ABE. 

t         -ars  cloar  that  these  benefits  would  not  have  been 
\   '.iv^'.-x'irxi]  in  th'    County  school  system  because  there  were  high 
!  i-iajiii:   .i;id  i  shortage  of  resources  within  that  system.  However, 
•.  ;  '.'ormunity  school  program  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  operate 
■      .  •  ii-    •  jjnty  schools  and  up  to  now  certainly  has  shown  remarkable 
.r;si'.;,  .IJ.  J  development.     It  appears  certain  that  vocational 
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oducati-m  i-{  to  >.av  its  place  in  tho  sun   i:  w.  ll.     it  riocm:; 
r.MSonabU-  to  sucMC;'t  that  in  1966,  the  iniJ-^.-^uito  qonoral  i-Uii;.--, 
IMo  iosx  of  avTcroditation  of  four  schools,  ..^d  -h,.  presiiures 
oxort.-;  Tr.r   r.ciai    m^oyration  placed  surh  Jomar.ds  c::  the  couri--. 
.;rn.:-.l  •;vs,..:m  that  tho  adult  education  prcaran  wai:  only  a  mar.'iiii.il 
-v>m-f-..     M..v>..vor,  .pvcn  a  different  sot  of  circumstances  uuth  i.'ss 
confU-;.  ..,n.>  inoro  adcjuate  fundinq  {total  Countv  school  budget 
MH.-r.....        ;r-:iTi  million  in  19C7  to  $97  niliion  i  n  rJ72)  ,  tlu- 

:;-;tor.^   ,      ,   ic  '.o  be  inoro  cjonerous  to  both  tnc  community  schools 
'  (  <  .1  •  .ona'  rrnqram.     What  hac  n^t  oeen  dononstratcd  u-:  ',^.o 

^'  i  ;         '     V  Jt  ;3  rh^  extent  to  v.aich  adult  oduc.Jtion  can  rc.r  . . 

•i     ;  M  ritv  protjr^m  if  the  college  is  placed  under  sever- 

1  J  n.ino i.t  i  '.r.iin. 

1  .  ::lt  rroor-im  is  larq.>  nad  flourishing  m  Duval  Countv. 
•  ■^  d  4-  •  -  .  'oader-Mi;.  within  in..t  i  tutions  has  beer  strong  enou-Th 
'  '  '-     r<^t:.  r i/iily  conflicting  areas  of  acti  vity  so  that  ^he 

->'ic  •         ■•icfitted.     This  increased  service  to  the  public  ir 
e.i..  .  ..    on  ::.ay  have  occurmd  inadvertently  or  for  reasons 
^  '        ^'J-5ophj.cal  commitracnt  to  the  education  of  all 

.  ut  it  nas  .-occurred,     it  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  re.-^jurces 
tortuit-.urlv  ;.u  l',        vill  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  breadth 
ar.d   fuaiic/  or  tiui  program. 
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CV'U.ji^,  'ocated  iu  Central  Florid. i,  covurs  1600 
■nt.i  iia^.-thif^  ot  It:;  acrtsagti  in  th<-  Ocala  2Jational 
^C,m;;::  r.--rscr.:s  rv?>  idc  in  .Marion  ''ounty  with  about 
••■    '    -'  'r   J-'-i  principal  ciLy.     Thia  auiet  resort 

.'o-.  '  uL-MiK^  Lnoroughbred  hor£,o  lji2:us,  expericnc-ad 
r-.-wt.;  in  ijcpuiation  between  19Sf  and  1966  with 
.  r-  -.  L};  .  .)..caritrat:Gd  just  outsiuo  o.    j^Mla.     ')niv  two 
■-■v'.  .i  .ir-/.\..s  a  I"-?  ill  tho  county. 

^  *  .•  ha.-:  JO  ;^ubiic  eio;.icntary ,  junior  high  and  hiyh 
'.A-'.:r  :j,000  students.     The  public  schools  wor-? 

-■■  7.     Tiiorc  /aro  also  tv/o  private  four  jjarochiai 

1 

■  r.roiiin.j  60C  students. 

.  •   r  ui  Ccr^^'.-.ur.iwV  Collo-^e  ;  ,   located  in  Ocaia 

■•  'J  •-/.t-  .:i5tr-,c::  in<;:]  udin-j;  Mar;-:,,  Citrus,  and  Levy. 

,r  th  •  .^r..'..l  jr  coi*u..unity  cox  ,  ^inrollmij  aj..out 

-  .     v:  •_•  univer  jity  of  Florida  is   i  j  :<>;  io3  north  of 
y  of  Gainesville  in  Alachua  County. 
M-.rion  County  had  approximately  40,000  adults  over 
Of  those  40,000,  8  per  cent  had  ics3  than  a 
uacdtion  and  12  per  cent  had  betwoeji  five  and  scvon 

.ov;  y^Lij  oLijp'vn  'i'aber,  Director  of  ::<.im:iunity  Schools, 
I'jl  Ijc  .  choois,  Of-ala,  Fltjrida,  Janu.^ry  11,  197J. 


y.-ai  b  '!!    .:^--aooiiiu; ,     ^li<;jhtiy  ovor  half  of  thia  ijojjul-atioa   (20, 04  1) 

:  ri  n   CO  1970  ail  adult  education  in  Marion  County  had  been 
;  \:  but   if.   PJ7C  71  this  assigniuont  was  challenged  by 

;  -.'oui.t;  ;  ubiic  bchool  tioard  and  a  roassiynment  of 

r.-.-.;xM...i j  ^iit  ,•  to  i„  't  n  institutions  was  made.     Marion  County  iss 
.n.-l:i.  Liiib  £5tuuv  because  the  lagiGlated  coordinating  council 

..-Lliii  ;;"JC  District  has  had  ditficulty  in  arLitratin-j  che 

lol"..  to  ;m-  tJ.iyou  by  the  community  college  and  the  Marion  County 
puuiic  scl.uol^  regardj.ii4  <-iie  sponsorship  of  adult  education. 

ai^torxcal  DevelQpr.ont  of  Adult  Lducation 
.\^al;  eoucation  can  be  traced  back  to  the  early  fifties  when 
•OP.   Jountv  School  Board  provided  for  high  school  review 
.■•Ja::s'.' ;   : v.ii'iO  iJ  parts  of  the  county  enrolling  undereuucated 
,,I  .        •/.  :i  .•;i.-f.^d  t earn  a  .ii'7h  school  diploma."    The  founding  oi 
C^j^tr.,   '/luwsl.  .Tumor  College  .vas  authorized  by  the  Florida  State 

.'.u.-'.-  ir.  1337  and  it  began  operating  in  the  Marion  County 
.oc.UK.iiai  ^c:i-.o.   lu  1938  with  320  students.     The  College  remained 
aid'  r  ....^  control  of  the  Marion  County  Board  of  Public  Instruction 
.  v,'\  .     Its  facilities  until  1968.     By  1969  construction  of 

•:  i  wrings  were  completed  on  a  60  acre  permanent  site  just 

t'at.;id«.'  u£  ucaia  wh^rn  the  College  is  operating  today.  When 
tAKj  colljge  was  started  in  1958  it  was  given  the  responsibility  for 
aduit  ■.u.ic  jtiO].  to  strengthen  the  progieun  in  its  formative  years. 


'I'i'.  LV.ew  With  Joe  L.  Mobley,  Director,  Division  of  Adult 
....;.-v?r  csi  t,  Jentrai  Floriaa  community  College,  Ocala,  Florida 

i>  -iL/i,  rl'jrl^.i,    j.jtolvor  10,  1973. 
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n.-.        I  a;',        tai-;--'  advant  age  of  tho  lowor  fo<mir.'?m:'nt.s  on  tiumu  ^ 
-tuc:  .'p.t:..  rc-quirqd  to  qcncrat^^  a  teacher  unit.^  In  othor  '..n^nis 
M.o  l<r,\,'r  student  ADA  rot|uircmimts  within  the  Junior  Collcvjo  r-Mula- 
'  .Otis   •  V      one  financial  advantaqc  to  tho  county  BPl  in  locatinq 
•  ai.ii-    •  roqram  within  its  coJ.ioqc  division. 

V-.io     '.i.c  c'^Ur-q..'  was  separated  from  tho  Marion  County  scnool 
;iy.  t..-m  i;i  '  ibB,   tiiu  suporintcntl^nt  was  urged  by  th<^  Director  of 
V.  ".  'i.  n.  1     ducat  ir>n  to  retain  the  adult  O'lucation  program  in  the 
u.ih'-  •  !j;.2  -The  Super  i  ntondent  allegvidly  nretarrod  that  the 

.iH'iiL     • ,  .;r  .r.        located  within  the  college  and  no  attempt  was  made 

^  '  i.r  -itutional  responsibility  for  adult  education 

^  '     ■■•  iorj,  at  the  timt.-  of  the  separation,  CFCC  was  responsible 

\'"C  achilT  .  ju'-ation  in  Mcirion  County,  the  County  of  location,  but 
-ru--   tr.i:  •••vy  Counties  only  called  on  the  college  for  assistance 
'       •■  •  -iiiJ^-io  to  obtain  enough  "teaching  units. ""^^ 

•  *     ■  CiT.tral   Kiorida  Community  Collnge  adult  education 
■■:  ■  mtc  a  .'^=purattj  administrative  unit  called  the  Division 

ii).      ...t.nuj  !iq  Education  and  given  restxansibility  for  all 
''''■•T*         '    •      .  ^n-crodit  vocational  programs.     The  student  bodv 
"   '  ■  ■'■  ^  'H"  siany  aduits  enrolled  in  tho  college  transfer 

'  \i'iQC.*iaLG  of  Science  degree  programs,  and  certificato 
:-"i..ir  ii;...     ri'-out  40  per  cent  of  the  student  body  enrolled  in  those 
'T  -dii    -ir.'l  t    rtificatG  course  would  be  students  who  did  not  enroll 
ir!  coj  i  r....  d-rectly  from  high  school.     That  part  of  the  coliego 
r  ronr  ir   ],.;r-  ly.-d  adult  education,  however, is  limited  to  non-credit 

^  i or-.' i.'-.:w  vith  Marion  Roche,  Director  of  Vocational  Education, 
l.jrjon  .:ounty  Public  Schools,  Ocala,  Florida,  October  19,  1973. 

y£       ^.Toc  L.  flobley,  0£.  cit. 
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vocit  •   ...i;       1  .ivoc.Ttional  offerings.     It  is  this  sH'-inKant  of  I-k* 
.-  h::-.,    v.^.-:.  l;:.'  county  i:chooli3  and  the  colloqe  wished  to 

yffor     1  1  )7r)-7],  .md  with  which  both  institutions  have  had  to 
.-•i.nif;  Lv'  :;i.it  .laliy  .satisfactory  ierms. 

,\p:;ar->ntlv  j>^t.  oon  1968  and  1970  several  events  occurred 
vvi.ich  cuK-od  thn  Supv-'rintondent  of  the  Marion  County  Public  Schools 
t.>  rocoa^iidor  the  advisability  of  the  county  offerina  adult  oduca- 
t  ion.     '.'ii.Tv  /.M  ;  mcmsinq  pretssure  on  the  school  system  to  build 
^-..••r  •  ;-c.ir.oi:--  uccauso  of  Increased  population  and  the  inteqrat  i 
tho  two  ...  -arate  ;-chooi  by^-hcms.    This  placed  financial 
u:.43ur-i;  ...    cho  aystom.     There  was  also  a  pr^rccivcd  need  to  keep 
•       q.>;..'fM;   .-uijlic  close  to  and  concerned  with  the  operation  of 

!;•  •:  r   i'u-.i:   r.choc  !,3,  altiiough  no  local  bond  issues  have  ever  been 
vot.od     /A-n.     At  ti.o  iiamc  time,  tho  adult  education  prograni  at  thu 
"'CC  .    ?     ::.  indi.'^M  rapidly  and  it  was  common  knov/Iodqe  to  thost; 
,:.-,t:j  -.1     .   ;  -:;itijxis  v;ithin  the  county  tiiat  the  st.-^to 
...... r:    •  ■  .  t  to  those  programs  was  exceeding  tho  direct  costs 

.  f      r.istcring  the  ^JJ^ogi^^i^s. 

.  ' ,  t       first  State  of  rlorida  commjnity  school  legisla- 
I  ^ -^^'a  looroving  tho  concept  of  community  schools  and 
•lT/  .!'    I  ■  .v-'.f  ;i  rimount  of  state  funds  to  support  tne  program 
.t.  if         a-:-.     Within  tho  county  schools,  the  vocational  administra- 
tot  r.ivorod  the  retention  of  the  ad'ilt  program.     Thus,  when  a 

tiew  ;5u:  ,"rintondent  who  had  been  exposed  to  the  ideas  of  a  conununity 
.;c:iooj    Mr-;  jljcted,  this  man  proposed  that  all  adult  education 
■  iCLiv  <  .••  •         -l.^rxon  County  oc  returned  to  t.ic  county  system. 
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i'ho  relatiun^Jup  1   tw-Gn  thi2  colie«jc  and  the  M.irion  County 

.Schools  had  become  less  harmonious  after  the  separation  of  the 

coileye  from  the  system.     In  1970  the  Coordinating  CounciJ.  was 

called  tOijGthor  for  the  first  txmc  by  the  Superintendent  of  the 

county  of  ioo^t. ion  of  the  coinmunity  college.    Several  items  of 

1 

ni'ituai  .xmc -rn  wore  on  the  agenda,  including  aduit  education. 

Present  at  that  ncoting,  as  prescribed  by  law,  were  the  three 

county  s^-j  "tintondonfa  and  thoir  vocational  directors  as  well 

as  the         .  Ldent  and  dean  of  applied  sciences  (tochnical- 

occupationul  iivj.si'jn)   troui  the  college.    The  meeting  allegedly 

Was  inarKod  with  frustration  for  the  college  personnel,  for  on 

c-^ory  vote  taKe:;  thera  was  a  vote  of  6  to  2  along  institutional 

imcs.    Thij  council  has  not  as  yet  met  again,  although  by  law 

2 

it  IS  fiupposed  to  meet  annually. 

'i'no  (lucscion  regarding  the  institutional  sponsorship  of  adult 

c-dacuMo;-,  wab  then  taken  up  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Collenc 

<xt:k1  *i.     !arion  County  School  Board,    and  a  mutually  satisfactory 

deciSLo:    w.;.;  Torthcoming  -  after  discusbions  which  were  extended 

over  about  nine  months.     Therefore,  the  decision  was  affirmed  by 

3 

tne  CcHifliissiOiier  of  Education  as  prescribed  by  law. 

Thn  dccLiJion  allocated  all  adult  basic  education,  GED,  high 
3cnool  review  and  limited  vocational  offerings  of  a  secondary 

^Interview  with  James  H.  VJalters,  Director,  Division  of 
A:Kjliod  Sciences  and  Area  Vocational  Center,  Central  Florida 
Co'ruimn :  ty  College,  Ocala,  Florida,  October  19,  1973. 

"Ibid.,  Koach,  0£.  ci t . 

■^Interview  with  Robert  H.  Ritterhoff ,  Dean,  Academic  Affairs, 
('eiitral  i'iorida  Community  College,  Ocala,  Florida,  January  11,  1973. 

o 
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iiutar--:  ior  the  count /  to  the  Marion  County  f^cliools.    Within  ooald 
t.'rop'.-r,  or    iore  .-i^-ci  1*  i  c.j  1  iy ,  .vithin  a  five  mile  radious  of  th 
County  :>cncol  Board  office,  all  other  adult  vocational  education 
...J.;  t  (.•  f     ^dninisterod  by  tho  college.     OuL.-^ido  of  this  five  niile 
?..iaiu.9,    ;..  .  \ocLiLj.oiitil  and  avocational  offerintjs  in  the  county 
'v'jro  to        administered  by  the  County  Schools.    This  agreeiuent 
was  i;ic{ned  on  August  4,  1971. 

In  August  of  1971,  a  community  school  director  was  hired  by 
the  c  oui.ty  School  Superintendent  to  direct  the  community  schools. 
A  new  sutler intendurt  of  the  Marion  County  School  was  elected  that 
name  year.    The  couununity  school  program  began  in  1971-72,  with 
some  iSOO  cumulative  enrollments,  although  for  the  most  part,  there 
were  ISOO  different  persons,  transferred  from  CFCC  to  the  county 
school*:-  jur LsUict ion.     Althouijh  there  was  little  intercommunication 
;^otv.  .  ..n  tn-j  two  xns ti Lutional  programs  during  1971  and  1972,  in 

i  *a  ,.r.ihi7  r:;  cmgs  arc  bciiiy  held  by  the  two  administrators 
of  the  pi  j  ,  L\iJ... .  ono  of  whom  is  the  new  community  school  director 
..  .o  WL.  a  .1    i-ri    w  .  '7L  to  attempt  to  coordinate  the  programs  and 
.iv-..i5.:  .  rv  i-:  liio   auuxt:  programs  in  both  institutions  continue 

L.  'jr-  ■:.     ■  j*»ot  t  iJ  1  ,  1973,  no  further  meetings  of  the  Coordinating 
J  'UAc^  .  ..:xc  ,.ec'n  called  since  the  last  meeting  in  1970. 

Growth  of  Adult  Education 
iho  growth  of  adult  education  is  documented  for  the  college 
sincL!  1963  when  records  were  available  from  the  present  adminis- 
trator o*"  adult  oducat.ion  for  CFCC.     The  adult  education  program 
i  .i  the  county  schools  is  documented  in  terras  of  the  development  of 
I'.io  .''..ununity  School  program  initiated  in  1971-72. 
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Qoiitral  Ploriua  Coruuunity  Collego 

Ac<?orciinsi  to  the  adr.iinistrator  of  the  adult  and  non-credit 
1  ro^jr.in  oi  CFCC  the  adult  program  began  in  the  college  as  a  small 
i  r<vjraii  .-.iio'L  wa.^  not  self-supporting.    To  pay  for  the  salary  of 
.iui..!  .li.'itratc.r ,  Lho  indirect  costs  of  tho  facilities,  and  the 
•.  i  n  1     r.«t  i  ve  costs  of  the  pro«3r«im,  would  take  3000  enrollments 
un.l«  i'  1  i t  financial  arrangements. 

■"iittjC  administrator  teaches  part- tine  (i  course)  and 
••-»!  in   .!  tduit  program  part-rime.    Until  1971,  there  was 

•  ;       .  *••  f.    Lhj  Marion  County  School  facilities,  although  the 
;  ro.;i\....i  v.-.    .jlso  ctferod  at  other  sites  which  arc  donated  to  the 
<:  >1  1  '  •  .      •  tcr  1971  only  one  public  school  was  available  to  the 
ci^M'M  >,  Li  Tahio  111-12  the  fall  enrollnents  in  the  adult  program 
ar.}  ciOcunonted  for  the  years  1963  to  1973. 


TABLE  III-.12 

A  of  C'^'Ji^SKS  OrTERED  Ai4D  FALL  ENROLLMENTS  IN  THE 

.'r^'j^io::  op  adult  and  noncredit,  ce:;tral  Florida 

»JO>L*:UNiTV  COLLEGE,  1963-1973 


- uii.bor  of  Cumulative  %  Growth 


ii-  Courses  Enrollments 


i  ♦    .  N.A.^  350 

i  .)o  ^  23  785  124% 

:')^'>  46  1022  30% 

66  1511  48% 

1*70  99  2344  55^ 

Ji7i  105  2237  -4% 

i'i7.  lib  3744  67% 

IVVi  136  5000   (Est.)  34* 


::ut  available 
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Tn  Table  U]-!?.  it  can  be  seen  that  the  CPCC  adult  progran; 
trow  ...ich  loar  with  the  exception  of  1971,  when  ovor  lOOO  ot 
uXJ      rolhnantu  (estimated)  or  350  PTE's  were  transferred  to  the 
Marior.  Cou.ity  Community  School  program.    Bftt-ween  196  3  and  1972 
thoro  ^as  a  970  per  cent  growth  in  fall  enrollments. 

« 

Up  ui.til  19€4  there  was  a  modest  tuition  charge  of  from 
to  ?6.    The  administrator  asked  that  this  tuition  be  eliminated 
for  a  triax  period  of  one  year  since  he  believed  tuition  charges 
-  r..  r.  str.-tmcj  enrollments  unnecessarily.    Enrollment  doubled 
:ai\»i.j  t.hi    '.rial  period  and  since  then,  no  tuition  has  been  charged, 

Fror:    ,        through  1971,  all  remedial  adult  education  was 
:  ■y.eu:-eii  .  -  t:\^  College,  although  this  portion  of  the  program  was 
'  1  it  ,v».:y  ^inali.  Tabic  ITi-13  shows  the  category  and  number  of 
ziu.,'.:  .  i  •.- ...  J •. ; c»  r  o  aeve  loped . 

TABLE  XI 1-13 

wVr*  Oi   CL/^SILS  OFFERED  AND  ESTIMATED  ENROLLMENT 

I::  iJ.VJiI  DURiN'G  FALL  TERM  AT  CENTRAL  FLORIDA 
•  >lMUiaTY  COLLEGE:  1964  THROUGH  1970 


ABiu 
GED 

Vocational  £, 
Technical 


1964-65 


75 
40 
18 

200 


Fall  Term  Enrollments 
 1967-68  1970-71 


75 
185 
18 

1,200 


75 
200 
18 

1,944 


Totals 


333 


1,478 


2,237 


It  can       .^oGn  in  tho  above  table  that  thi2  amount  of 
•;hteu;u:    •,-:UK.i<xl  cuucation  was  small  with  the  greatest  growth 
uC'juri  i::    ..  ithin  the  GUD  program.    The  size  of  the  ^M3E  and  hisjh 
i^'/  Mjs! 5  pro-Turns  remained  unchanged  during  thxa  period. 

.:v<  r.it;<-  daily  attendance  in  college  sponsored  adult 
•l.i^5;..-j  ..V  rail  juout  70  pal  cent  in  1973-74.     In  1967, 

. '..I )  1.:  '.<■     I  .ui...    xiiuicat^^ii  that  attendance  was  88  per  cent  in 

•ii,,  v  i  •  e:.t  J-cr  GKD  and  aoout  84  per  cent  for  vocational 
'  I  «s:.  1.  .  , ! /it'U  ji)  t-.h^sc  t^crcentages  seem  unusually  high,  the 
■  •:  1  I'l  '         ...a-   I  io  in  the  way  the  classes  were  organized  and 

.x^c  of  tiic  classes  varied  from  25  to  44  but  were  not 
uilow-.a  to  drop  bt^iow  IS.    The  administrator  visits  classes  in 
t  .tndoi..  oruef  lo  c.iuck  attendance  figures.     If  class  attendance  had 
.  '.••:t,   i.tiC  oriasiics  were  closed.    All  of  tho  teachers  worked 

}  ii  '--  .1  'i  i  t^icso  ccachors  who  could  ouccessfully  ra-iintaiu  their 

1.,  >  .    .  :  tf  c.-ined.     Some  teachers  from  the  business  .i?id  pro- 

t'- '  .-.J    ireu.^  volunteered  their  services  for  teachxr-j  and  wore 
Ii.  .>\:i  ■■'ot.nd  apparently  by  intrinsic  rewards.     These  programs 

o;;  j.*;! , /,(  f       JFC-J  for  adults  were  required  to  meet  and  maintain  a 
iix.ru.....:  .si.  i.  aard        enrollment  for  the  course  to  be  continued.  A 
i  •  V,  ci.  r  >-iS  vcre  offered  which  did  not  pay  for  themselves  t  but  these 
<:'.t:ic.'     .  . •!  •  kept  at  .i  minimum  and  were  offernd  as  a  public  service 


•  lit    <     >i  1  « 1 . 


.•u;.iiic  J --woo  Is 


.  ..•  cominuaity  school  program  as  conceptualized  by  its  adminis- 
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i«  Aault  education,  including  ABE,  GEO,  hiyh  school  compit.— 
tion. 

Vocational  education,  presently  limited  to  avocationai. 

3.  '.inricliniurxt  Avocational  Programs,  such       in  arts  or 
crafts  and  supported  by  fees. 

4.  Cof.if>ianity  Service,  activities  such  as  bringing  colleyo 
credit  courses  into  tiio  commtinity  or  providing  a  seminar 
for  x>arents  on  a  special  problem  such  as  drug  abuse. 

i'herc^  was  .1  need  to  move  away  from  a  "program  oriented" 

L  to  a  lAOL-    "process  oriented**  concept  within  the  commuiixty 

;^;-o.jrari  accirdiny  to  the  administrator,  but  at  present r  the 
.X  i:i  .>f. ill  limited  to  course  offerings."*"    Thus  the  orientation 

,o:;-«unity  school  director  in  this  county  was  following  th(> 
r-i.j.Lional  view  of  community  schools,  although  philosophically, 
i  j         dwriired  an  approach  in  which  the  community  school 

an      catalyst  in  tho  community's  problera- solving  proce:.^s. 
.'.Ui  4'v.iVQ  enrollments  for  the  first  two  semesters  in  tJu-  now 
;*.v        ;>vl  program  was  estimated  at  1,200.    These  datvi  .ivo 
./    'i.^r-.:-  categories  in  Table  Table  111-14. 


TAQLE  TII-14 


;  u:iuL...  ivi:  l::;kollml:nt£      marion  county  communitv 

:'CkLOOL  PROGRAM  BY  COURSE  CATEGORIES, 

1971-72 


Category 


Enrollment 


High  School  Diploma 
Vocational 

Personal  development 


63 

256 
125 
243 

46 


450  (Estimated) 


Total 


1,183 


Interview  with  Stephen  Taber,  00.  cit 
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Jfficiai  records  of  enrolimants  in  the  Community  School 
ro.jram;:  for  1972-73  wore  not  available.    Accordin<^  to  a  public 
tul.'URo,  tnure  wc?re  1725  aciuit  participants  enrolled  in  fall 
ci,is.s«'H  in  1973.     In  this  release  it  was  also  stated  that  tho 
ino;;t  j.opal^r  curricula  were  G£D  preparation  classes  and  vocational 
oi  for .  n^jii. 

It  1;?  pears  that  the  community  school  program  is  growing 
'.•v«?n  tni.uyit  net  ail  persons  interviewed  agreed  that  the  1725 
. iMurv   r^i  ^rted  for  the  fall  term  in  1973  included  students  who 
enrol ica  and  were  actively  participating  in  ongoing  classes.  That 
1.^  to  jay  that  although  the  college  enrollments  had  been  accounted 
t-jr  i>y  a  uaily  attendance  record,  the  new  rulings  by  the  legisla- 
turo  i.ow  only  require  a  membership  figure.    The  membership  figure 
inciudo     •  ro{5e  persons  who  signed  up  for  a  class  rather  than  only 
tiio;^    'Ah-'  » -uvi  .V  *';or.ib'2rs  or  were  accounted  for  by  attendance. 

:     M  •  n  ...«;- .  ,   ^no  vocational  director  in  the  fall  of  1973 
i.di.jtu  1  t.iat  t.ic  adult  program  was  growing  and  becoming  well 

•  »  i'-^ lisliod  rfithin  the  county  schools. 

I'ntj  community  School  Directorship  is  full-time  and  there 
ur-.   al3o  tcLir  full-tiwe  coordinators  and  a  part-time  coordinator 
at  nlv^at.    These  positions  are  supported  under  the  Florida 
Coiomunity  Schools  Act  with  allocations  of  $6,000  for  each  adminis- 
trator within  a  community  school  location.    The  name  of  the  program 
now  is  the  Marion  County  Adult  Education  and  Community  Schools* 

^  '  llJi'j  Adults  Enrolled  in  Education  Classes,"  Sentinel  Star 
(Marion  Section),  October  19,  1973. 

o 
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In  1971  at  the  time  the  adult  program  was  divided  between 
the  two  institutions  in  terms  of  geography  and  curriculum,  it 
would  appear  that  the  college  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  its 
large  program.    Limited  to  vocational  offerings  within  the  City 
of  Oca la  and  with  no  remedial  adult  acadondc  programs  at  a  time 
when  the  greatest  population  growth  was  in  the  suburban  areas  of 
tho  city,  the  college  -irogram  appears  to  face  major  obstacles  to 
expansion. 

What  has  occurred  is  that  the  college's  adult  program  has 
continued  L^y  grow  with  the  emphasis  now  being  placed  on  noncredit 
vocational  pro'jrams.    This  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  percentage 
occupational  ri'L  is  of  the  total  FTE  generated  by  the  adult  divi- 
sion within  selected  years:  1968-69,  38  per  cent;  1970-71,  45 
per  cent;  and  1972-73,  65  per  cent.    Thus,  any  losses  in  enrollments 
which  re«t»itcd  Trom  losing  the  ABE,  GED  and  high  school  diploma 
profjrams  were  made  up  by  increasing  the  occupational  or  vocationally 
oriontcd  noncredit  programs. 

Another  factor  in  the  continued  growth  of  the  adult  program 
in  the  college  relates  to  the  fact  that  the  geographic  boundaries 
within  which  programs  arc  to  be  administered  do  not  prevent  the 
X^ublic  from  traveling  to  the  programs  of  their  choice*  Accordingly, 
a  ianjo  number  of  adults  from  outside  the  five  mile  radius  established 
for  the  County  School  Board  programs  attend  programs  offered  by 
the  college  even  though  they  live  in  the  service  area  of  the  Marion 
County  Aault  and  Community  Schools.  . 
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It  would  appear  that  the  adult  general  education  program  is 
iSeowinti  within  the  County  School  System  as  wt^ll,  although  the 
present  eaphasis  with  the  County  as  with  the  College  has  been  on 
MLD  rathor  than  ABE. 

Financing  of  Adult  Education 
Until  1968  the  financing  of  the  CFCC  occirr<;;d  within  the 
budget  of  tho  Marion  County  School.    The  adult  program  accrued  in* 
.'.tructional  units  through  the  County  school's  MFP  program  tintil 
l^OH-b')  whou  reimbursement  came  through  the  corrjnunity  college. 


i^ased  on  VrL  coiit2>uted 

from  ADA 

(810  ADA  -  1  FTE) . 

i:.s  lima  ted  annual  budgets  : 

for  the  adult  program  during  the 

1964-1970  titno  period 

are  shown 

in  Table  III-15. 

TABLE 

III-15 

L'SrimTUD  ANi^UAL  BUDGETS 

FOR  THE  DIVISION  OP 

,\DULT 

i-iiUCATION  AND 

UONCREDIT 

COMMUNIIx  SERVICES 

OF  THE 

CENTRAL  FLORIDA 

CONMCmiTY  COLLEGE 

BETWEEN  1964  AND  1971 

1964-65 

1967-68 

1970-71 

Director's  Salary 

$11,500 

$12,600 

$14,700  (60%) 

Teachers*  Salaries 

8,000 

50,000 

105,000 

Clerical  Salaries 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

Other  iJxpendi  tures 

4,000 

6,000 

Total 

$20,000 

$89,100 

$125,000 

It  is  ostiiiated  by  the  director  that  in  1970-71  the  adult 
prograi   yer -rated  $200,000  of  state  aid  reimbursement  over  actual 
costs  of  $125,000.    These  funds  help  to  support  other  more  costly 
o  .trogra:.is  in  the  transfer  curriculum.    For  example,  in  1970-71 
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t  ..    .M..t  -^r  .tdul  t  proarams  w.is  caloulatud  ns  .3  ijor  unit  while,  for 
oxanit.'    ,  t  h'.^  health,  communicaU  ona ,  and  cduc?ation  curricula  wore 
al'cm.'  st.  1.3,  1.2  and  1.2  rcM^Dejii vely.    This  moans  that 

while  adult  nro.:;jrains  cost  80  per  cent  of  unity  otii  .t  progran^  had 
hi«|hcr  CO. its  of  1  30  and  12^  i>or  cant  of  unity.     These  costing  figures 
in  1970 -7j  ■.■  i"  r-.ot  ro'?uired  by  the  Ptato  of  i'lcriUa  since  this 
was  tho  v-  ar  for  i  reliminary  work  prior  to  or^tablishing  the  new  cost 

•    .i   ily.^i  >     r  rrrir..     It         mov.'a  that  in  1970-71  the  total  direct  costs 
ar'l  .'.on*.'  r-  c;   cfjtir,  of  tho  adult  program  totaled  $125,000. 

ilowovor,  .u..tf     rv.- Litu  urscmont  tjoneratod  by  that  program  was  $325,000. 
'i'-i'is  th^    I'l  J  t     :  '  ir  mi  appoarod  to  bo  implcmentod  that  year  at  38 
!>••?'  >!  toJ  a  state  support.     It  would  I^e  of  interest  to  see 

hnw  t       v-or.t  analy.^i?:  fjguros  come  to  the  actual  costs  as  shown 

ai  ove  '  li^:--  1  .o  riorida  system  has  had  some  exrcricnce  in  this  area. 

v;.,t.  w     the  Marlon  County  Community  Schools,  only  approximate 
ii  Jui'-:*    It  •    iv.iilablo  for  its  firat  year  of  <>.-  orntion.     A  total  bud- 
tjoi  oi    .^^.2/.'.20  was  estimated  by  the  direct  ."♦r  f      Lho  1971-72  year. 
Thr-  adult    n^gram  generated  5  MFP  instruc  lonal  units  and  a  partial 
su:>or vi.iory  unit  from  tho  state.     Six  thousand  dollars  of  the 
Community  i^caool  :.iroctor's  salary  was  alno  ••n.vidod  by  the  state. 
Ono  unit  .jaiiry  v.- a:-  also  provided  by  the  state.    If  one  computed 
tho  inomo  from  t'no  ntata  at  an  estimated  $12,500  per  unit  in  1970-71, 
Marion  Oyon:.-:  v.'ould  have  received  $62,500  under  the  MFP  and  $6,000 
urid<"r  tht    Cr>nMnunily  School  Act  for  an  estimated  total  of  $68,500  in 
i4tato  rcinbui  .;'.*mor;t ,     Thus,  if  these  figures  are  approximately  correct, 
til-,  -M.u  :!>!.  .::.Mr.tv  f.fj.-.o.il  Board  would  havo  netted  vtpproximately  $22,000 
from  t?io  '•tatf;  in  income  over  costs  as  well  as  whatever  income  was 

ERIC^inrl  ;»y   ;tu'l'^T.t  foes.     These  fees  ranged  from  3  to  10  dollars 
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for  soloctod  courses  with  some  courses  having  no  fcos. 

Thus,   it  con  be  seen  that  adult  education , whether  in  tho 
conujiuaity  cuiiotj'i  or  in  tho  county  schools,  is  an  attractive 
program  financially,    i^ach  system  utilizes  part-time  teachers 
with  a  iiiiniuiura  hourly  wage  of  $6.50.    Each  uses  facilities 
whose  primary  purpose  is  not  adult  education  and,  except  for  that 
uopreciation  of  facilities  which  occurs  with  usage,  the  adult 
program  does  not  cost  the  institution  money  in  terms  of  capital 
outlay,     within  the  county  schools,  utilities  are  contributed  by 
the  ^iarent  system,  but  within  the  college,  this  cost  is  also 
charged  off  against  the  adult  program. 

Thero  is  no  easy  way  of  measuring  quality  but  some  general 
observations  can  be  made.    The  remedial  program  for  adults  in 
academic  areas  will  apparently  have  more  potential  for  growth  than 
it  did  in  the  college.    This  would  be  only  because  there  is  a 
.jroatur  opportunity  to  focus  on  this  aspect  of  the  program  within 
the  county  schools.    The  college  has  never  applied  for  Title  III 
funds  for  /wBE  since  its  ABE  program  was  financed  entirely  through 
the  community  college  MFP  program.      It  is  clear  that  federal 
Title  Hi  lunds  do  allow  for  more  options  to  be  developed  for  ABE 
clientele  who  perhaps  would  not  avail  themselves  of  traditional 

r 

classes  offered  only  in  traditional  modes.     It  appears  that  Marion 
County  schools  will  take  advantage  of  these  funds  for  enlarging 
their  /\Bi:  program.    These  federal  funds  were  not  as  attractive 
as  state  funds  to  CFCC,  perhaps  because  of  the  categorical  nature 
of  those  funds  which  required  that  all  monies  provided  must  be 
spent  on  the  intended  clientele. 


When  the  program  was  transferrer  from  the  college  to  the 
county  school,  allegedly  moat  of  the  enrollments  (350  PTE  or 
1800  cumulative  enrollments)  were  said  to  have  been  lost  by  the 
county  school.    The  data  indicate  that  there  were  only  687  cumula- 
tive enrollments  during  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the 
Community  Sf;hool.    Since  these  administrative  changes  were  made 
uador  duro.is,  this  loss  may  have  occurred  because  the  new  system 
was  just  b<  ing  doveloped. 

It:  uo'js  appear  that  teachers  and  facilitios  are  quite 
f. imilur  in  both  operations.    The  county  schools  do  charge  some 
foes  and  cJ  ,^drly  c>dministrative  organization  and  numbers  of  per- 
r.onnoi  arc  different  within  this  system.    However,  it  would  take 
several  ye^rs  of  operation  before  one  could  assess  what  differences 
these  a liferent  administrative  patterns  would  make,  if  any,  in  the 
quality  oL  the  proijram. 

Conclusions 

A  study  of  Marion  County  has  demonstrated  that  the  legislated 
coordinating  councils  for  deciding  issues  relating  to  adult  and 
vocational  problems  is  not  a  perfect  system  for  resolving  local 
issues.    Clearly  in  coimaunity  college  districts  which  contain  more 
than  one  county,  the  college  can  be  outvoted  if  there  is  a  pre- 
disposition to  form  sides  along  institutional  lines. 

It  is  not  clear  that  the  public  interest  was  ever  the 
focus  in  deciding  which  institution  should  be  responsible  for  admin- 
istering adult  education.     Rather  it  appears  that  institutional 
concern    in  terms  of  generating  state  dollars  was  the  central 
o  ftcern  in  the  negotiations  which  took  place.    Certainly  there  were 


soaio  mtayonisms  created  within  the  discussions  which  may  take 
soMo  ni:;ie  and  different  porsonnol  than  those  originally  involved 
in  order  to  effect  a  productive  resolution.    As  long  as  both 
programs  are  growing,  there  is  evidence  that  operational  personnel 
are  beginning  to  resolve  some  of  these  differences. 

However,  the  broader  problem  of  providing  a  coordinating 
raoch.misn^  between  the  two  public  educational  institutions  has  not 
been  affected,    neither  has  there  been  a  mechanism  created  by  which 
the  auult  education  administrators  can  develop  prograxns  within 
f:\utual  ^oals  which  are  based  on  needs  rather  than  on  the  wants  of 
the  citizanry.    The  absence  of  lay  personnel  to  represent  the 
public  i;^  one  obvious  omission.    The  problem  of  equal  representa- 
tion for  both  institutions  in  multi-county  college  districts  is 
another  obvicas  problem.     Notwithstanding,  the  Florida  system  has 
made  it  po-^sible  for  a  very  active  program  of  aault  offerings  to 
bo  increasingly  available  to  the  adults  of  Marion  County  through 
both  institutions. 


PENSACOUl  CASE  STUDY 
Description  of  Area 

Pensacola,  founded  in  1559,  is  known  as  the  city  of 
Five  f^lags  because  of  the  different  nations  «vhich  have  con- 
trolled its  destiny  in  its  400  year  history.    Its  location  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  Florida  brings  it  into  geographical  and  cul- 
tural proximity  to  Alabama.    Escambia  County^  the  county  in 
which  Pensacola  is  located,  along  with  the  neighboring  county  of 
Santa  Hosa  comprise  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 
which  is  listed  as  having  an  area  of  1,697  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  243,000.    Of  these  about  60,000  (40,000  whites  and 
20,000  blacks  and  300  "others")  are  in  the  Central  City  while 
about  133,000  (158,000  whites  and  25,000  blacks)  are  in  the 
surrounding  area. 

Within  the  city  are  Pensacola  Junior  College  (PJC) ,  which 
covers  the  above  counties  in  its  district,  and  the  University  of 
West  Florida.    The  non-agricultural  work  force  in  Pensacola 
SMSA  totals  67,000  of  which  27  per  cent  are  government  employees, 
2x  pe^  cent  are  in  manufacturing  and  21  per  cent  are  in  wholesale 
and  retail  trade.    The  location  of  the  city  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  government  employees,  who 
are  cmiployed  in  a  number  of  large  naval  and  air  force  facilities. 
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Sscaiibia  County  has  99,411  adults  over  the  age  of  25  with 
12.0  modi an  school  years  completed.    0£  these  there  are  21,473 
without  a  hicjh  school  diploma,  9/493  with  less  than  an  eighth 
cjrade  education  and  1,714  with  no  years  of  schooling.    The  total 
ABE.tar.jCit  population  for  the  county  (16  years  and  older  lacking 
8  years  of  schooling)  is  33,000.    About  ten  thousand  persons 
receive  Aid  to  Fcunilies  of  Dependent  Children. 

Historical  DeveloiHOent  of  Adult  Education 
The  MFP  Act  of  1947  triggered  two  developments  in  Escambia 
County  important  to  adult  education.    First,  the  Escambia  BPI 
extended  their  educational  program  to  adults  and  second,  a  junior 
college  was  established.    At  first  PJC  was  essentially  intended 
to  extend  the  program  of  the  high  school  to  grades  13  and  14.  The 
adult  program  at  first  was  an  academic  outreach  to  returning 
veterans  but  evolved  in  the  fifties  to  an  academic,  vocational, 
and  avocational  program  for  all  citizens.    According  to  one  county 
school  official  there  was  a  growing  belief  by  the  county  school 
board  that  the  local  educational  program  should  be  much  broader.^ 

By  1957  the  County  BPI  had  established  the  PJC  on  its  own 
campu<3,  an  eighty  acre  estate.    Forty  additional  acres  were  pur- 
chased in  1964  and  construction  was  started  on  three  new  buildings 
which  were  to  house  the  technical,  vocational  and  adult  education 
programs  of  the  college.    At  the  same  time  negotiations  were 
effcctod  with  the  Washington  Junior  College,  an  all  Black  school, 

^Interview  with  Roger  Mott,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Board 
of  Education,  Escambia  County,  Pensacola,  October  15,  1973. 


to  join  with  the  growing  PJC  and  the  transition  to  one  institution 
was  supported  and  implemented  by  both  college  staffs  and  adminis- 
tratkun. 

The  placing  of  all  adult  education  in  the  college  was  con- 
sidered CO  be  a  philosophically  and  financially  sound  decision  by 
both  the  Escambia  BPI  and  the  PJC  Advisory  Committee.^    The  philo- 
sophical commitment  to  a  broadly  based  local  educational  program 
had  grown  from  its  inception  in  1947.    There  was  to  be  a  community 
outreach  from  the  public  schools  and  the  college  section  of  the 
school  system  was  the  place  to  put  that  function.  Accordingly 
the  development  of  a  more  COTiprehcnsive  community  college  concept 
was  allegedly  the  basis  for  adding  vocational- technical  and  adult 
education  to  the  PJC  programs.    There  was  no  knowledge  at  this 
time  that  the  college  was  to  be  independent  of  the  county  school 
administration. 

There  were  economic  considerations  as  well  which  acted  as  an 
incentive  to  place  adult  education  within  the  province  of  the 
college.    First,  the  amount  of  money  assigned  to  Capital  Outlay 
and  Debt  units  were  reported  as  being  of  higher  value  in  the 
college  than  in  the  county  school  program.    Second,  there  was  more 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  instructional  units  assigned  to  the 
college.    That  is,  the  county  schools  were  required  to  have  95 
per  cent  occupancy  for  each  instructional  unit  generated  while 
the  college  was  required  to  have  only  75  per  cent.    In  other 
words  for  every  100  units  generated  in  the  county  school  95 


Ibid.;  and  interview  with  T,  Felton  Harrison,  President, 
PJC,  Pensacola,  October  15,  1973. 
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teachers  had  to  be  hired »  while  the  college #  i£  it  desired,  could 
have  cnly  75  and  defray  more  of  the  teachers'  salary  with  state 
rather  than  local  funds. 

Accordingly  in  1968  when  all  colleges  were  separated  frooi 
the  county  public  schools,  there  was  no  discussion  relative  to  who 
would  do  adult  education  in  Escambia  County.    The  college  al- 
ready had  had  this  responsibility  for  same  time.    Now  the  Junior 
College  di.strict  also  encompassed  Santa  Rosa  County  in  which  adult 
programs  were  being  carried  out  by  the  county  school  system  and 
this  system  wished  to  retain  this  prerogative.    Accordingly  in 
Lscambia  County,  the  county  of  location/  adult  education  was  the 
province  of  the  college  and  in  Santa  Rosa  County  the  education  of 
adults  remained  and  still  remains  a  function  of  the  county  school. 

In  this  study  Escambia  County  like  Duval  County  has  the 
total  responsibility  for  adult  education.    Escambia  County  is 
distinctive  in  that  PJC  was  founded  in  1948  and  was  assigned  the 
adult  education  functions  of  the  county  prior  to  the  1968  decision 
which  made  it  mandatory  to  assign  adult  and  vocational  Institutional 
functions  in  some  j^pecific  manner.    In  Escambia  as  in  Duval  there 
arc  pressures  within  the  county  school  system  to  regain  adult 
programs,  but  in  Escambia  the  Regional  Technical  Vocational  Center 
is  under  the  administration  of  the  County  Schools  rather  than  the 
College. 

There  was  a  coordinating  council  formed  in  1968,  not  around 
adult  education  issues,  but  rather  around  vocational  education 
interests.    There  was  a  felt  need  in  the  community  to  develop  the 
opportunities  for  vocational  training  both  at  the  secondary  and 
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post  second. iry  levels.    The  plans  for  an  area  vocational  center 
w<3i:e  ciovoiopcd  in  1965-66  with  the  plan  that  these  monies  could  be 
asod  to  jui  Lei  the  George  Stone  Area  Vocational  Center  which  also 
mot  th'.»  a*'oci  for  a  new  ccMnprehensive  high  school  campus  for  the 
county  schools.    This  Center  opened  in  1969. 

t'jc  ijv  jan  to  build  its  Technical  Occupational  programs  in 
i9'j9  oiLor.ny  continuing  business  education  courses.  Through 
cicjrQoPen!     ith  the  County  School  Board  the  college  does  all  MDTA 
programt:  and  in  1964  took  over  the  Escambia  County  Vocational 
Technical  Institute.    The  college  desired  the  area  vocational 
center  to  bo  placed  under  its  jurisdiction  but  failed  in  persuading 
the  county  '..card  to  assign  this  operation  to  the  college.  Accord- 
ingly, the  county  schools  still  do  carry  on  some  adult  vocational 
activities  in  connection  with  the  George  Stono  Center. 

In  1973  a  community  school  director  was  hired  to  open  up  the 
public  schools  to  the  community  at  night.    The  community  school 
movement  had  gathered  momentum  in  neighboring  Santa  Rosa  County 
where  the  county  schools  still  do  their  own  adult  education.  PJC 
now  operates  an  extended  campus  (Milton  Campus)  in  Santa  Rosa  but 
the  college  curriculum  is  limited  to  the  more  traditional  degree 
offerings.    At  present  it  is  difficult  to  determine  just  how  the 
community  school  mov^ent  will  affect  the  relationships  between 
the  county  schools  and  PJC,  if  at  all.     It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Escambia  County  School  Board  to  provide  adult  offerings  within  the 
community  schools  if  the  public  expresses  such  a  need. 

Growth  of  Adult  Education 
The  adult  programming  in  Escambia  County  was  negligible 
E^4ntil  1964-65  when  the  County  BPI  felt  a  acw  commitment  to  a 
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comprehensive  educational  program  for  all  the  community.     In  this 
year,  40  acres  of  new  land  was  purchased  adjacent  to  the  80 
acres  on  which  PJC  was  located  and  a  building  for  a  Center  for 
Adult  studios  as  well  as  a  facility  for  Vocational-Technical 
Education  was  constructed.    In  1964-65  the  college  formally  added 
a  Technical  Occupational  division  to  the  existing  liberal  arts 
curriculum  by  amalgamating  the  Pensacola  Adult  High  School  and 
Vocational  Technical  Institute.     In  1965  ABE  was  separated  out 
as  a  special  function  and  a  full-time  coordinator  was  named  for 
the  county. 

The  growth  in  enrollment  in  adult  general  education  is 
reported  ir.  Table  III-16. 

TABLE  III-16 

ADULT  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENTS  IN  THE  ESCAMBIA 
COUNTY  SCHOOLS  AND  IN  PENSACOLA  JUNIOR 
COLLEGE  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 


Pensacola  Jr.  College/  Pensacola 
Escambia  County  BPI         Jr.  College 
1964-65        1967-68  1970-71 


Adult  Basic 

Education 
High  School 

Completion 
Civil  Defense 
MDTA 

Adult  Vocational 


Totals 


412 

1,562 

1,730 

1,643 

42 

50 

400* 

400* 

180* 

255 

2,764 

3,910 

1,862 
1,931 


Escambia  County 
Board  of  Educatioi 
1970-71  


0 

0 

0 
0 

200* 


3,793    3^,,3  200 


Estimated 
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Thu  data  in  Table  III-X6  are  selective  and  define  enrollments 
relative  to  the  way  the  adult  program  is  organized  in  the  college. 
In  1^64  nou'credit  adult  education  was  divided  in  the  following 
wav: 

1.  ABE  -  separate  department  under  the  Center  for  Adult 

Studiec  initially  £md  now  under  the  School  of  Career 
Development 

2.  High  School  -  separate  department  \mder  the  Center  for 

Adult  Studies  initially  and  now  under  the  School  of 
Career  Development 

3.  Evening  College  -  separate  division  reporting  to  the 

Executive  vice  President 

4.  Community  Services  -  separate  department  reporting  to 

the  Evening  School  Dean 

5.  Adult  Vocational-Technical  -  separate  department  under 

the  Center  for  Adult  Studies  and  now  under  the  School 
of  Career  Develo^nent 

The  data  in  Table  II 1-17  cover  categories  1,  2,  and  5  in  1964-65 
and  1967-68  but  only  categories  1  and  2  in  1970-71  plus  an  estimate 
of  adult  vocational  activities  in  the  county  schools.    The  data 
in  Table  1  indicate  that  enrollment  in  the  high  school  completion 
program  has  not  changed  much  in  this  six  year  period  but  that 
ABE  became  a  much  larger  program  in  1967-68  and  has  continued  at 
about  the  same  level  since  that  time.    If  one  looks  at  enrollments 
as  reported  to  the  State  for  Escambia  County  the  figures  are 
presented  somewhat  differently. 

The  Section  for  adult  education  within  the  Division  of 
Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  reports  that  Escambia  County  in 
1964-65  reported  2080  adult  general  and  3,795  adult  vocational  un- 
duplicated  enrollments.    In  1970-71  Escambia  County  reported  3,892 
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in  adult  general  and  209  in  adult  vocational  while  Pensacola 
Junior  College  reported  5,925  in  adult  general  education  and 
1,590  in  adult  vocational  education.^ 

2 

The  state  community  college  division    reports  a  steady 
increase  in  both  adult  and  vocational  and  non-credit  courses 
during  the  decade  1961-62  through  1970-71.    The  fall  enrollment 
for  adult  and  vocational  education  increased  over  1260  per  cent 
while  the  fall  enrollment  for  non-credit  courses  grew  almost 
900  per  cent. 

TABLE  III-17 

FALL  ENROLLMENTS  IN  ADULT  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
AND  TOTAL  NON-CREDIT  COURSES  AT  PENSACOLA 
JUNIOR  COLLEGE,  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 

Year  Adult  and  Vocational       Total  Non-credit 


1961-62  469  1,442 

1963-  64  397  810 

1964-  65  3,334  6,723 
1967-68  3,937  12,679 
1970-71  5,925  12,881 


Although  these  data  seem  to  have  discrepancies  most  of  these 
apparent  diUferences  are  probably  due  to  which  portion  of  adult 
enrollments  are  being  counted  and  whether  the  enarollments  are  in 
truth  unduplicated. 

^Letter  from  James  H.  Fling  to  Phyllis  Cunningham  dated 
Noveinber  3,  1973. 

ERfc  Op.  cit.    Ten  Ye^ry.  of  Selected  Data,  pp.  91-93. 
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On  the  bdsis  of  the  information  available,  it  appears  that 
the  largest  sJ^^owth  in  adult  general  and  vocational  education  in 
L'scambia  County  occurred  while  the  college  was  still  $>art  of  the 
county  schools.    This  growth  appears  to  be  coincidental  with  the 
development  of  the  Center  for  Adult  Studies  and  construction  of 
the  development  of  the  Center  for  Adult  Studies  and  construction 
of  the  Vocational-Technical  building  by  PJC  m  1965  and  1966. 
Growth  to  have  continued  since  1965-66  because  of  an  increase 

m  adult  vcjjcational  opportunities  and  the  coranmnity  services  non- 
promotion<il  non-credit  offerings.    No  specific  data  were  <^tained 
on  these  activities  because  integration  of  these  data  was  by 
subject  matter  rather  than  by  age  differentials. 

It  is  clear  that  the  college  has  tried  to  develop  both  the 
vocationul  and  adult  opportunities  in  the  curriculum,  but  the 
articulation  between  these  units  does  appear  less  than  ideal.  For 
example,  the  ABE  director  had  developed  programs  in  23  outlyinq 
areas,  4.n  1970-71  but  only  offered  the  GED  when  it  was  clear  that 
there  were  not  enough  students  for  a  high  school  class  since  he 
did  not  want  to  be  in  competition  with  that  program.      The  directors 
of  both  ADE  and  High  School  programs  feel  that  flexibility  in 
providing  programs  has  increased  since  the  colleges  have 
separated  from  the  county  schools.    It  is  important  to  note  that 
this  flexibility  characterizes  a  different  reimbursentent  plan 
rather  than  the  institutional  base  of  the  program,  for  both  men  are 
referring  to  the  programming  within  the  college  both  when  the 


Interview  with  Gerald  Gaucher,  Director  of  ABS,  in  Pensacola 
^on  January  12,  1973. 
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i  JC  w.ir,  unti.„'r  ti  -    juriscliction  of  the  County  aPI  mud  when  the 
colic >  ?  \.'ai.  autonomous. 

U.  l'M,4-65  rensacoia  Junior  C«)llotje,  workiny  administratively 
under  the  Escambia  County  BPl,  was  operating  in  six  locations* 
offer tnc:  a  general  adult  education  program  consisting  stostly  of 
high  school  completion  and  generating  approxi  avely  nine  instruc- 
tional units.    Adult  Vocational  progr<int8,  all  cccupationally 
oriented,  vore  staffed  by  bight  teachers  financed  by  eight  voca- 
tional i  rui^ructional  units.    The  greater  part  of  these  programs 
unrolled  p-rsons  in  a  one-year  program  with  about  thirty  per  cent 
uf  the  pru^roms  having  a  six-month  curriculum.    MDTA  programs 
maintained  about  eight  teachers  with  an  estimated  turnover  of 
tnrec  persons  per  place. 

ABK  programs  were  limited  to  tv;o  classes  in  1964-65  and  even 
thoucjit  with  the  advent  of  federal  funds  Escambia  County  could  have 
had  $125,000  for  ABE,  these  funds  were  turned  down  allegedly  be- 
cause of  the  political  conservatiff™  of  the  county.    The  importance 
attached  tio  adult  vocational  programs  was  high  and  during  this 
period  both  the  technical-occupational  program  of  PJC  and  the 
vocational  programs  grew  and  were  considered  by  both  the  county 
schools  and  PJC  administrators  to  be  a  highly  developed  program. 

Although  in  1968  all  adult  programs  including  MOTA  and 
adult  vocational  programs  were  retained  by  the  college,  the 
development  of  the  George  Stone  Area  Vocational  Center  in  1969  by 
the  county  schools  meant  that  some  adult  vocational  programs  were 
also  administered  by  the  county.    The  number  of  adults  served  in 
the  George  Stone  Center  was  small  in  1970-71,  800  students  being 

o  high  school  youth  and  200  being  adults. 
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Student  enrollment  at  PJC  grew  from  128  when  the  college 
bojan  in  1948  to  12,043  in  1964-05,  19,000  in  1967-68,  and  20,129 
in  1970-71.    From  the  beginning  the  credit  curriculum  was  offered 
to  adults  by  an  Evening  College,  which  provided  an  extension  of  all 
programs  offered  during  the  day  with  many  additional  offerings  of 
interest  to  the  community  as  well.    Eventually  tiie  avocational  and 
Ici^iuiL.'  oriented  courses  were  brought  toget.iv^r  under  a  proqram 
titled  the  Sevr*!  O'Cloclc  Series  and  placed  under  a  Director  of 
Ccsnmunity  Services.    There  are  almost  as  many  students  on  campus 
at  niqht  as  in  the  day  time  programs. 

'Vi\"  acquisition  of  additional  land  anu  the  building  of 
faciii.ci.os  to  house  the  vocational  and  adult  programs  on  the  South 
r^.dc  of  the  campus  in  effect  separated  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
campus.    This  has  not  been  regarded  as  an  ideal  stiuation  because 
it  h<js  placed  the  academic  credit  program  on  the  side  of  the  Ccunpus 
and  those  programs  oriented  to  technical,  occupational,  vocational, 
or  remedial  education  on  the  other  side. 

Thin  physical  arrangement  does  not  reflect  the  philosophy 
of  the  President  who  himself  at  one  time  administered  adult  programs 
and  who  states  a  clear  philosophical  commitment  to  the  ideal  of  the 
comprehensive  community  college  which  serves  all  citi^t^ns  of  the 
community.     In  order  to  implement  that  commitment  all  faculty  must 
accLjt  evcnxng  assignments  or  face  a  13  £»r  cent  reduction  in  pay. 
The  intent  here  is  that  regardless  of  the  time  of  day  or  enrollment 
statuis  oi  thii  student,  instructional  resources  are  to  be  distributed 

?C  1 

Harrir;on,  0£.  cit. 
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In  1970-71,  PJC  assigned  134  full-time  teachers  to  the 
academic  curriculum,  75  to  the?  occupational  curriculum,  and  41 
to  tiic  odult  curriculum.     In  academic  rank  all  adult  education 
teachers  in  1969  were  ranked  as  instructors  while  in  the 
vocational  technical  faculty  all  were  instructors  except  4  per 
cent  w:io  wore  listed  as  assistant  professors. 

rho  college  administration  has  c<Mnmittod  itself  to  recruit 
at  ieaat  a  ten  per  cent  enrollment  of  blacks  and  this  enrollment 
in  197.1-73  does  stand  at  over  10  per  cent  with  the  greater  portion 
of  these  students  being  in  the  remedial  adult  and  vocational 
rc'habilitation  programs. 

Adult  facilities  on  campus  are  modern,  well  maintained, 
and  tho  Center  for  Adult  Studies  is  given  a  prominent  place  in 
curriculum  descriptions. 

Kemcdial  education  of  college  students  is  given  a  strong 
cjnph.isia  in  the  college  and  is  subsumed  under  the  name  Interim 
atudicfc..    The  program  was  first  asfllgned  to  the  English  Department 
ev.jn  though  the  curriculiam  paralleled  that  of  the  adult  remedial 
program.    Later,  on  rational  grounds,  it  was  moved  to  the  adult 
prograri  only  to  be  returned  still  later  for  pragmatic  reasons  to 
the  Academic  Division  of  the  College.    Even  though  the  curriculum 
was  the  same  it  was  felt  by  the  administrators  that  the  Interim 
Studies  students  did  better  psychologically  when  the  program  was 
administered  in  the  Academic  Division.    The  enrollment  in  interim 
studies  w<is  800  F.T.E.  students  in  1970-71,  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  tctii  F.T.E.  students. 
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'onsacola  Junior  College  has  taken  its  adult  program  out  into 
the  connmntty.     Thero  are  54  locationn  in  1973-74  in  which  tho 
ooUogo         established  classes,  six  of  which  are  in  county 
school  ba Livings  for  which  the  College  does  not  pay  rent.  About 
30  to  40  of  these  centers  were  active  at  any  one  time  in  1970-71. 
Twenty-fivc  centers  offer  ABE,  10  centers  offer  GED,  and  high 
cohool  credit  programs  are  given  in  four  conter^s.  Programs, 
usually  nor -credit,  are  also  held  at  industrUii  sites  such  as 
Mon:i*into  ana  Westinghouse.    Adult  credit  and  non-credit  programs 
urc  offered  on  board  ship  and  at  military  instnll-a Lions. 

The  ABE  program  was  expanded  bet%*een  1964  and  1967  mainly 
through  increased  recruiting  efforts  with  agencies  such  as  CAP, 
DVR  and  welfare  agencies.    The  college,  with  its  Executive  Vice 
President  serving  as  chairman  of  the  CAMPS  committee,  has  been 
.4cti^'o  in  onroiling  students  under  the  WIN  program.  Jobs  70,  DVR 
and  veterans  education  as  well  as  MOTA  progrcius  which  thy  college 
always  administered.     The  DVR  and  veterans  counfieling  offices 
.ire  loCfitoa  on  campus. 

Financial  Support  of  Adult  Education 
Acult  education  up  until  1964  vas  primarily  financed 
throuai^  the  state  MFT  program.    Both  general  adult  and  vocational 
instructional  units  were  utilized  to  support  instructional  costs. 
Facilities  and  ancillary  services  were  donated  by  the  district. 

During  the  sixties  the  federal  funding  of  ABE,  MDTA,  and 
increased  funding  of  adult  vocational  programs  were  utilized  to 
support  adult  education.    Until  1968  no  fees  were  charged  students 
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Ijul  Since  1968  feos  have  been  required  for  all  but  ABE  or  other 
rodoraliy  funded  programs.     In  1973-74  these  fees  were  $11.00 
per  credit  hour  for  one  through  11  credits  per  semester  and 
$5.00  per  cost  unit  (determined  by  hours  of  instruction)  for 
vocational- technical  and  adult  credit  programs.  Participant 
fees  totally  support  the  avocational-recreational- leisure  oriented 
programs  of  the  special  ""Seven  O'clock"  Series. 

The  Conanunity  School  program  just  initiated  by  the  county 
schools  obtains  $6,000  for  partial  support  of  its  one  director. 
.\o  fees  are  charged  adults  at  the  Area  Vocational  Center, 

The  cost  of  the  adult  high  school  program  can  be  seen  in 
a\4ble  i 11-18.     In  1964-65  these  figures  also  include  ABE. 

The  growth  of  the  adult  general  educational  program  during 
the  above  years  when  the  program  was  under  the  county  BPI  or  PJC 
did  not  change  appreciably.     The  1967-68  and  1970-71  figures  do 
not  include  adult  basic  ^nd  none  of  the  figures  includes  adult 
vocational  programs.    A  total  of  $3,614,768  was  available  from 
{  h'j  PJC  records  to  encompass  all  adult  general  and  adult  vocational 
education  along  with  the  evening  college  but  these  data  are  in- 
appropriate for  comparisons. 

An  idea  of  the  differential  in  budgetary  arrangements  can 
be  seen  in  other  ways.    According  to  the  ABE  coordinator  his 
budget  in  1964-65  was  tied  to  instructional  units  and  most  of 
thiso  units  (an  estimated  75  per  cent)  went  to  high  school  comple- 
tion.    In  1964-65  Escambia  County  received  38.96  units  and  S16,000 
(31  per  cent)   in  federal  ABU  funds.     In  1970-71  tne  ABE  budget  was 
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TABLE  III-18    KST  COW  AVAiUBLE 

COSTS  OF  ADULT  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAr"! 
FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 


1964-65 

1967-68 

1970-71 

Director's  ialary 

$  9,500 

$  11,500 

$  14,700 

Other  Administrative  Sala- 
I ib.  or  coans. ) 

20,744 

25,476 

28,820 

T#>ticht:' rs '  Salaries 

218,880 

244,340 

289,801 

01c'ri.o/ii  .fj.alaries 

7,500 

9,252 

21,542 

Counselor's  Salaries 

5,390 

7,850 

12,240 

Lj-brariunu'  Salaries 

3,390 

7,850 

12,240 

Cui-:todiai  Sularios 

3,000 

4,000 

6,000 

1 1  'Jt  hi.  i"  1..::  njndi  turoa 

$308,434 

$319,768 

$395,343 

...4', 000  wj-     ^5,000  (32%)   m  federal  funds,     la  1573-74  the 
tcder.. .  cor':ribution  was  still  the  same  ($45,000)  although  the 
t'.taJ.  ,i  tho  program  was  $225,000.    These  figures  Indicate 

ti.at  t:..:  ...r ji-oiTtion  of  federal  contribution  had  dropped  to 
2..  uer  ji^nt  by  1973. 

In  co:.Lrast,  the  general  adult  program  had  become  mora 
2uccesiifui  ii'.  obtaining  federal  dollars.    These  data  are  shown 
in  Table  ilI-1'^. 


BEST  COPir  AVAILABLE  ^^^"^^ 

TABLE  III-19 

SOURCE  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS  AVAILABLE 
FOR  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Public  Law,  Title,  -    1964-65         1967-68  1970-71 

^     or  Section  

I'.L.   85-864  NDEA 


r.L.   67-415  MOTA 
P.L.  88-210  Voc.  Ed. 

P.L.   R9-750  Adult  Ed.  SICOOO  $33,500 


$  2,572 
153,180 
68,285 
45,000 

tnt^rnat'i  Police  Chiefs  8,046 
Library  Grant  5,957 
Public  Broadcasting  20,295 
■^^^"^^  $16,000  $33,500 


$303,335 


The  i>en3acola  Junior  College  uses  minimal  earmarking  of 
Cu.ias.  Lh    exception  being  the  federally  funded  proqrams.  The 
CwiJ,.,M'  rec  ivesj  75  to  77  per  cent  of  its  general  revenue  from 
\      .:t  :{.<...  -J  to  21  per  cent  from  local  taxes,  2  to  3  per  cent 
i  un  f.  d.  r..^  programs  and  an  insignificant  amount  from  miscel- 
ijnr  ou  :    ourj-^.     In  general,  income  is  not  segregated  by  program- 
L'xpcncij  •  ur..  :•.         justified  against  the  total  revenue  rather  than 
n-}at.n:.  1  u  i  ■  n'_-  item. 

I„  .un«,ary,  the  high  school  completion  program  enrollments 
'jrc.  12  per  cont  (1730  to  1931)  in  Escambia  county  from  1965  to 
V>n  wxth  an  increase  in  budget  of  28  per  cent  ($308,434  to 
SJ95.34i).    ABE  enrollments  in  this  same  period  grew  352  per  cent 
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(412  to  1,  H)2)  With  an  astimatod  increase  in  budget  of  211  per  cent 
(39  units  X  $j,239  a  .25  «  $51,275)  +  $16,000   (ABH)   to  $142,000. 
Even  thouvj-  the  .  •  l  i.jures  arc  *jrosa  catimatcs,  /iBE  is  now  supported 
tor  the  luodt  part  by  federal  funds  and  has  grown  from  an  operation 
one  fourth  the  55i2o  of  the  general  adult  program  to  one  which 
surpasses  it  both  in  enrollments  and  budget. 

Xnothcr  way  of  looking  at  how  much  the  dollar  conmiitment  is 
to  nw.odjai  adult  programs  lie--  in  the  cost  analysis  figures 
uvaiiai.1.;     .  r  1971-72  and  1972-73.    At  a  time  when  the  state-wide 
average  ; or  ABE  and  high  school  completion  was  $850  per  PTE,  PJC 
was  fjpcnuii.j  $1239.00  for  adult  high  school  students  in  1970-71 
ar.d  $1162.80  for  ABE  students.    These  per  capita  costs  compare 
t.worably  to  the  costs  across  disciplines  with  the  lowest  cost 
per  rrii  bcin:f  in  adult  enrichment  and  avocational  ($780.30) 
and  thf  social  sciences  ($835.80)  and  the  highest  costs  per  PTE 
i)"inv_,  ...  |:  .  lijult.'i  professions  ($1626.30).    These  figures  do  not 
ii  ><:.i.  '■'   u..  co^'  dif fwrentials  which  might  occur  if  the  county 
•  :--ho'.;     .  .  t;:o  coilego  were  to  offei.  the  same  program. 

■  •  r  ,o-nol  costs  are  higher  at  the  college  than  within  the 
i-.-^-'.ty   'chool  system.     Salaries  for  full-time  teachers  in  1964-65 
.'/  r  ■  -i  out  ...iOO  liiyher  in  the  college  than  in  the  county  schools  at 
Mio  l-a -nr  ior's  level  with  no.  experience.    This  would  be  the  lowest 
til  f  f.-r-.-'Ht  ial . 

..iK;t  ^iic  pro.jrai»  was  assigned  to  the  college  and  still 
oporat  ii.  uncer  the  County  BPI,  the  commitment  of  the  college  admin- 
istrti'-i.r  ..M  :  to  pay  all  teachers  on  one  salary  schedule  regardless 
'.   wi.vi-  or  ty^c  of  atudent  was  taught.     There  was 
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r.>sist.ince  '//  th-;  County  3PI  members  relative  to  the  teachers 
ttvichirv:  a.-iult  reni:?di^i  programs.    Nevertheless  the  salaries  did 
.  •  '.c        lii.'t.  in  ♦  irof  ^t-ara  t.lu-  teachers  of  adults  were  on  the 
R.mo  a.ilary  scho^LulQ  as  teachors  in  the  credit  proyram. 

i' re son tly  salaries  in  the  county  schools  range  from  a 
i.Jainima  oi  :?T,400  to  a  maximum  of  $11,400  for  a  teacher  with  a 
lachelor':^  dogroe  for  a  10-month  contract.    Salaries  at  Pcnsacola 
•  iinior  CuliocjG  for  persons  holding  a  bachelor's  degree  start  at 
$7<'..00  an.u     >  to  a  high  of  $12,900. 

Staffing 

i::'.-      :;e  ■  ci  the.  TSl,  md  high  school  program  staff  are  shown 

i  n  r.  .b  Li    i  .  J  -20 . 

T/vBLE  III-20 

:^u:ix.::iis  of  teachdrs  and  teacher  fte  i:^ 

SELECTED  YEARS  IN  ESCAMBIA  COUNTY 


1964-65 

1967-68 

1970-71 

Nf>.  fj.    tcac  :ars  A3Ii 

5 

23 

52 

:;S 

101 

83 

68 

T"JCher  F;'.  .-^BL: 

3 

8 

20 

21 

18 

23 

r.     ti.iL.;  m  the  above  table  again  document  the  steady  increase 
ir.  f.ii.j  ;vBE  proyraiM  and  the  constancy  of  the  high  school  program. 
No  data  v/ere  available  on  teachers  of  adult  vocational  education 
cx::opt-    n  tho  cas^s  of  the  Escambia  County  schools  which  in  1970-71 
reported  nine  teachers  employed  to  teach  in  that  area* 
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r  Teachers  for  yoneral  adult  programs  were  recruited  from 

cilomont.u  V  and  secondary  schools  and  are  required  to  hold  an 
c-lt:;mGntai\    )r  secondary  teacher's  certificate.    All  teachers  are 
oncouracjcu,  but  not  required,  to  take  one  course  for  upgrading 
purposes  ovory  three  years.    Very  few  (17)  of  the  above  personnel 
wore  involved  in  in-service  training  outside  their  own  institution 
in  1971.    ABE  teachers  may  get  slightly  more  training  than  adult 
eaucatLon  teachers. 

In  the  adult  general  program  the  administrative  staff  in 
1964-6 J  consisted  of  one  adult  director  who  spent  five  per  cent  of 
hi:;  ti.T;c  on  ABE.     In  1970-71  there  were  two  directors,  one  for  ABE 
:tnd  one  for  general  adult  education.    The  adult  education  director 
iiad  one  ujpartment  head  and  one  coordinator  assisting  him,  all 
of  whQ.i  wur"  locally  and  state  funded.    The  ABE  director  had  one 
instrt:ctior..ii  coordinator  and  a  reading  consultant  who  devoted 
full  L  i.:x:Q  to  ABU  and  were  paid  for  by  state  and  1r»c«i  funds, 
'/..crv-  were  also  an  MDTA  coordinator,  a  Project  Prep  Coordinator 
iiiJ  a  ff^bG  70  Coordinator  each  spending  10  to  20  per  cent  of  their 
L^v.ii^  i,,         and  paid  from  federal  funds.    The  ABE  program  staff 
al?o  had  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  two  paraprofessionals 
by  i97..»-71. 

Coordination  and  Cooperation 
The  coordination  and  cooperation  of  the  county  schools  and 
the  college  arc  said  to  be  working  well  by  representatives  of 
both  institutions.    According  to  the  Chairman  of  the  coordinating 

C'UKi',  v;hioh  h  j .!  ivjon  established  in  1968,  general  adult 
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Jjcat  L<jn  Kij  novor  been  an  agenda  itcsm  for  the  coordinatimj 
1 

.uunoi  L.      I'ii  j  coordinating  council  is  composed  of  the  Pensacola 
\ti;;v  1    J'  iiL-'^i;  D»j.it\  u;  CurcT  Dovelopffidnt  and  tho  two  vocttioncti 
!  rO'M.  ^r.'  front  iiscainbia  and  Santa  Rosa  counties.    The  problems 
'.wit  .  i  til  ;r.  this  coiruiiittee  are  limited  to  the  articulation  of 

voc.if  i  >j:,ii  programs  for  youth  with  technical-occupational  programs 

ut  t'.t    ,:oil  }ge. 

Anult.  vocational  concerns  are  cared  for  by  :i  nuinfaer  of  other 
o^-'ui;ii  t.LC','j  .'»n  which  the  above  men  also  serve.    There        a  CAMPi> 
.*^v Winery  .:o.;UTtLtt .'C,  chairod  by  the  Pensacola  Junior  College 
;:;kv:c„-  ;v.:  \ic.^  i^rosidonL  v;hich  brings  together  -o.nmanity  people 
.i'.id  bu.-iaor.  ;  inst Ltution^i  as  well  as  training  institution  personnel, 
.he  cv  .-p.-  ,  t.Lve  noets  rooiithly  but  has  difficulty  in  getting  persons 
«.o  4'.  t'.T.  ;  x:  d  in  attracting  persons  frora  minority  groups  as 
;'e  ib--r  .      .a.vr-.  l3  air^-o  ar.  MDTA  operating  coivur.Ittee  and  a  i;t:,' 
i.ii.or    :  ...1  .  ^,:.^oi_'  Coirjuitt****  that  meet  mont'-.iy.     These  otrou:^ 
.tiji         i       K        y  7.ervers  to  be  doing  many  of  the  same  thiiigr. . 

■  a  '..•..J  ch  r  County  COAimissionex  applied  for  a  direct  grant 

t  roV  ..wr     1}  jrLr.ent  r.o  organize  and  coordinate  manpower  nc^^ds 

•  ' '    -  — •  •   :or.  an;  trninimj  opportunities.     This  move  is  seen 
l'>'*a        -1.-.  J  sinji.:-  unit  funds  to  do  the  same  thing  that 

2 

.cvorax  un.ts  h.r/c;  teen  trying  to  do  area-wido  with  volunteers. 

Tiiis  r-iultiplicity  of  coordinating  groups  concentrating  on 
.  (•    V  --i'lior.ul -occupational  traininci  r-?tid  placement  of  adults, 

.o  rviov/  by  telephone  witli  Mr.  James  Jordan,  Vocational 

.  <  .rector,  Escar.ibia  County  Board  of  Education,  December 
.   iO"  .. 

■  i:.  •  •  A'i  tn  Or.  William  Moore,  Executive  Vice  President, 
'  n.'^i.  '  1.'  .. ^nior  College  in  Pensacola,  October  15,  1973. 
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Lhouijh  soiu'jv-hdt  unwieldy,  has  apparently  done  an  adequate  job. 
Several  new  problems  which  will  complicate  thQs^i  existing  rae- 
chani  ir.:    ir  •  now  emerging.    One  problem  alrc?ady  alluded  to  i.-i  the 
ciioicc  ot"  thQ  apijropriate  geogrphical  unit  for  planning.  There 
are  now  one-county  and  two-county  units.    Recently  in  an  attempt 
to  standard! iie  planning  areas  the  state  devised  planning  dis- 
trictii.     ..Lijantbia,  Santa  Kosa,  and  (Dkaloosa  counties  comprise 
one  su.h  district.    Okaloosa,  however,  along  with  Walton  County, 
comprises  the  geographical  district  for  the  Okaloosa-Walton 
Ctjmmunity  College.    Therefore,  the  problem  of  overlapping 
<:«iOijra:>hical  units  is  added  to  the  problems  of  volunteer  versus 
pjid  stafi;  and  tnat  of  segmented  planning  by  programs. 

To  da*-e  thti  most  serious  problems  perceived  in  this  area  and 
:r  r  whic.'i  cr^ordination  was  needed  were  in  the  area  of  vocational- 
t'rchni'-.ai  education.    Two  recent  events  are  putting  the  Escambia 
C^;:jnty  livj-trri  of  i-ducation  and  the  Pensacola  Junior  College  into 
.4i.  .«;;     ■   {of.cncial  program  duplication.    The  County  schools  have 
«  >;por .;  problems  in  attempting  to  desegregate  their  schools  with 
:-o.tu-      jfr.ioxl"  ensuing  and  in  some  cases  boycotting  of  the  schools. 
i*h::  luiard  has  adopted  the  Community  School  concept  to  open  the 
Gchuola  to  the  public  and  to  increase  service  to  the  people  in 
*:j:o  loc^l  conimunities.    Presently  one  community  school  director 
iius  boon  hirod  and  a  small  program,  mainly  recreational  and 
avocational  in  nature,  has  been  initiated.    If  it  is  found  that  the 
community  wishes  adult  educational  programs  there  is  "no  reason 
why  these  programs  cannot  be  organized  and  reimbursed  by  the  state. 


MOtt,   0£.  cit. 
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Vl'.ia  LH  nv^     .'..!»  ut  the  prtssont  time  ai:".  i"..iuij  m  coai'li  -i 
wLtii  t iio  college  or  with  any  state  regulation  by  the*  County 
Bourd  ol  E/'ucation. 

ih«--  oth^r  potential  conflict  lies  in  the-  'luci  that  incr-^asino 
naxiibcro  of  youth  oVi^r  It  but  under  18  arc  I'-'UVin;  the  niah  schools 
*.o  t.iUi:'.ii  their  dchooiiiKj  at  the  vidult  program  on  the  Pcnsacola 
ifunior  c:».i:   je  cutupui;.     In  1972  uiicre  were  ?9  .'-jch  Ktuuunts;  in 
197J  t.iofc-  •.%ere  200.     This  movement  of  youny  ]-cr:;o:u.  to  tho  college 
ii5  attri^juL  .'il  by  personnel  in  both  systeiri£i  to  th-a  "turmoil"  ir.  the 
county  ^ci)fj:jl.':, 

•!«.•  Lul  1  on:5!i tpc  L'.'tv.oen  the  county  school   .i.i\d  tiui  colir-tjc  have 
b'jjor:   =  .HL    ;'  rdial    uid  the  problems  in  vocation  1 3  cJu.jation  have 
b'.»'ii  lor  t:..-;  most,  part  resolveci  satisfactorily,  iT  not  efficicnt3y. 
■j  .u'  aa.!'.  •    ;icr.tl  oduvrationai  program  may  present  problems  of  in- 
creaciiitj  -.ir  Ju-ncy.     A.s  more  than  one  person  said  when  interviewed, 
Lin:  J  .1  •    t;-  '   -iduit  education  was  placed  in  the  ooilcjo  at  a  t  ime 
•v;«en  t.i-.;    •••  ^i.ty  s     :o-^is  were  unuvvaro  that  the  colicar  woulu 
•'-..•.ovuu  .         '.A-  ir  adninistration  cannot  be  forc;otten.  Allegedly 
I  -or..;  I  .  i  -  wLi.ier.':  v.'ithin  the  Escambia  County  syster.  that  the 
n^ai^oA::  :.i^iX  ^       lo^:  adult  education  should  have  remained  in  the 
<-  'ant.V  •  xs.     To  date  the  issu^  of  adult  education  sponsorship 

iivv.-    ....  n  uiscussed  in  the  Coordinating  Council, 

Summary 

i  scanbia  County  appears  to  be  an  example  of  a  county  school 
.5^^.stci.:  vhich,  under  the  incentives  of  the  MFP  program,  initiated 
a  'jKjuden ] ncj  of  the  local  area's  response  to  educational  responsibility 
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l'«!n;iacoia  .'j.-iior  ColXc-je  appears  to  be  a  col  1 -Oc  winch,  tiirou.T.i 
cMpabio  Icadcrtship,  a.5  .jarly  as  1964  initiate!  .a  n^  r,  to  hccoip. 
i;orc  cuiipr-»:ioiiSiva.    Tlie  aauit  proyram  of  tii''  coll  -u  -  hau  ccvl  j^<i.  ^ 
Muth  in  terms  of  the  number  of  persons  served  and  in  the  varioiy 
of  offerintTS. 

«  ressures  now  buildin^j  in  the  area  appear  to  ho  f^nrouray in<t 
thG  conuT.auiLy  to  think  more  bro^idly  of  the  interest-  and  noedt  of 
tao  aduJt  aiidience  rather  than  to  concentrate  on  a  type  of 
tidaaittiiJi. ,   i.e.,  vocation      and  remedial.    Whether  tho  various' 
coordi..aMn7  :nechanisms  aro  strong  enough  to  handl'?  an  enlarge.: 
re:jponii  •  f  li ;  ty  is  questionable.    The  organizational  .'Structures  of 
the  two  i.nj5titations  place  the  administration  of  a<lL;tt  oducation 
into  .sovaral  decentralized  areas. 

It  appears  that  federal  funding  of  adult  baaic  education  hae 
Increased  rhe  emphasis  on  remedial  and  vocational  education  of 
adult:;  i..  t       iensacolA  ar^^a.     increased  funding  ..nd  local  pred;- 
Uctio.i  l.ave  incroascd  the  outreach  of  faciJiticn  into  the  coiiir.iunity 

:         Lh'.    i-iOpux  lior*  uf  Cull  tine  staff.     7iKr<.  is  no  coo;,tora- 
t  ;.vo  .\.oru. :•.  ited  planning  mechanism  in  the  area  of  adult  education. 
Zhir,  n.i>  vrosented  no  problem  to  date  but  if  one  wt.-re  to  predict 
v.hjt    uji  t  n  ipi^on  bised  on  the  history  of  vocational  education  and 
tho  u  •.:;i''r;...  at  of  the  responsibility  of  the  area  vocational  3chot>l, 
It  woa*  •   iij^Ciir  that  the  political  forces  at  any  fjiven  time  arc 
rrre  i;^    i,   t.f>  -iotermine  tha  ontcoinos  than  any  logically  derived, 
r.  1 1  ion  '1 J  coord  in  a  t  i  no  mechan  i  sm . 
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11 J  LLJi BOROUGH  COUNTY  CASE  STUDY 


1  .  i  i  .4.  orouqh  County,  tho  fifth  roost  r^puloue  county  in 
i  -m  ici.t,  ,iAd  a  population  of  490,265  porr.ons  in  thr>  1970  census 
..'•■H.'ijui  a  .jr'^wth  of  23  per  cent  since  lOCO.     Tanii-u,  consisting  ol 
*       ■  ,  MO  s-iuarc  niles  in  the  county,  i.?  :' Lk  largest  city. 
•1  -       ■•  i5j$tor  city,  St.  Potorsburq,  mn<^  ur  ti^--  second 

larq<.-sL    '         ;  ^.  .   orida.     Within  th^  SMSA  11  ix?r  cent  of  the 
•x^'iui  jt  .  Oi;  .  :•  .  bU-^ci:  and  C  .'•or  cent  are  speakers  of  the  Spanish 
l.uju.i  J  .     Kiiain  Tampa,  Ybnr  City,  founded  by  ciqar  manufacturers 

J886,  i'o  .t.ixnr^  a  :ronc<jnt rated  population  of  persons  of  Cuban, 
r  .>^;r'.,h,  .IT.:  rtalian  extraction. 

i:i  1060  thc2  civilian  labor  force  witliin  tht-  county  increased 
p'.r  f-.  It  .>ijrallol  in.T  a  40  per  cant  increase  in  .employment.  Tlie 
•H  npio-rv       rito  dropped  from  a  level  of  5.5  per  cent  in  1960  to 
r  c  1. 1  }n  In  this  same  year  personal  per  capita  income 

v.\:   $3,  /  L',        from  $2,287  just  five  years  previous,  although  one 
.-uu  of    v.-ry  ii->ar  families  m  the  county  had  an  annual   income  of 
i  .-^-  f.ij'.i  33,000  and  two-thirds  of  the  county's  lot-ulation  had  not 
•o'-fictcd  liitjfi  ^chool.^ 

ir.n>icjh  agriculture  as  an  industry  is  decreasing,  approximately 
million  dollars  of  farm  produce  is  marketed  annually.  Agriculture 
jttractc  J  large  number  of  migrant  workers  into  the  county.  The 
qrowth  .actions  in  Tampa  are  trade,  service,  and  governntent.  Those 
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'  i.ili  ni:.orougi-.  Planning  Commission,  Employment  i:xpec  tat  ions: 

I  ijjLorough  County  (Tampa J    Hillsborough  Planning  Com!nission,  

ifUSt,   1^72),   p.   9.  ^  ' 
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hi.-jh  <frowt:.  industries   (94'!.  increase  in  qovernmont  omploymGhc 
hetwoen  l')6  3  and  1971)  place  heavy  demands  on  developing  n  trained 
work  fore.--  in  the  aroa,  especially  in  a  county  characterized  as 
amon<3  the  lowest  in  the  state  relative  to  the  educational  attain- 
iTH-nt  of  its  citizens.-^    Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  adult 
population  .n  the  county  lack  a  high  school  diploma.    This  lov 
cducatioiMl   level  coupled  with  the. low  median  incc-ne  and  a  void  of 
whii,.  collar  workers  result  in  a  high  demand  for  education  and 
tr.jininc;. 

'  OMDandmg  educational  needs  of  the  county  are  beinq 
sorvccd  i>v    -.c-  HiIl:,borough  County  School  System  with  eleven  high 
school-,   -  i^v  of  v.hich  are  comprehensive,  serving  over  100,000 
f^^tudeni.-:.     : :i  i')CO  the  County  School  System  openod  the  $5  million 
Taii.p.i  'u    -^'-cational  Technical  Center  with  a  potential  capacity  of 
lO^OOn     ,!t-timc  and  2,800  full-time  students. 

'■■•y.  :!c  J  n-:titutions  of  higher  education  include  the  University 
o'   :;*u'      'i  rid-i   (19,000  students  in  1972)  and  Hillsborough  Community 
Cf)]U       .  huh  onened  its  campus  in  1968  and  had  a  cumulative  enroll- 
m^ML  IV  1972  of  27,000.     A  private  two-year  institution,  Florida 
Collcar-,  ,-,rad  a  private  four-year  college,  the  University  of  Tampa, 
■  K-.-ount   t  .r     -u-lcnt  bodi-s  in  1972  of  400  and  2,600  respectively. 
ix  ..ido.;  ;  '  -sc  colleges  a  number  of  proprietary  post -secondary  insti- 
tutions asf^ist  in  preparing  and  upgrading  the  trained  manpower 
ncodcd  in  an  area  which  since  1965  has  had  an  unemployment  rate 
v.iryincf  from  2.5  to  4.0  per  cent.^ 

/"iUKuorounh  Planning  Commission,  Employment  Hxpoctation  s : 
Aa^^¥I^^l-'r75'ry^"-^  ^^-^^P^^    HillsboroughnpTanmg  Commission,  ~ 

cD?r  JTamj...:     An  Economic  and  Industrial  Survc.  prepared  by  the 

E^ommittco  ot  100  ^Tampa:    Greater  Tampa  Chamber '^f' Coimierce/n.d?) , 
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HillaUjrouqh  County,  than,  is  an  expandinq  mf;tropolitan  Jioa 
charactoriztid  by  an  industrial  rather  than  a  resort  economy,  whoro 
d<  mo<4rap.u  c  data  indicate  only  iO  per  cent  of  the  population  if? 
fivor  OS  and  where  an  aggressive  economy  is  putting  demands  on  the 
-'ducal  ional  institution  to  prepare  and  upgrade  a  trained  work  force, 
fiillsborouqh  County  is  distinct  in  this  study  in  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  id alt  education  is  divided  between  the  county  school  and 
ih<:  L-onimunity  college  system  and  also  because  Hillslxsrough  Community 
Colluqc    i'HCCj  is  a  one  county  college  district. 

iiistorical  Development  of  Adult  Education 

Prior  t<3  Wbrld  War  II  a  small  program  of  adult  education 
existed  in  Ll.o  county  schools  v^^ich  offered  citizenship  and  some 
ivocntLonaj  offerings.    A  much  larger  and  more  varied  progreim  was 
dovelo-<5d  following  World  War  II  for  veterans.     Between  1945  and 
.955,  (..\o  of  the  i.irgcst  educational  programs  for  veterans  in 
j-  lori  i,*  'A.i  .  conducted  in  Hillsborough  County.^ 

ihc  vuoranj  programs  which  were  centralized  in  a  single 
^U  r  vnroUcd  about  800  students.    A  gradual  transition  occurred 
in  if-.w  '.i-r^rjm  with  veterans  boing  replaced  by  adults  wishing  to 
III  -r.i.u    L,  •  r  cduc  ition.     By  1960  eight  centers  had  been  opened  in 
whici.  ;.hc    Hjijor  program  was  high  school  completion.     In  1965,  adult 
oc^^ic  .^duc.iLion  was  initiated  with  Project  Hopeful  which  concentrated 
.--!         \-(V..c  iLion  of  persons  who  wore  receiving  public  assistance, 
fvotwcen  i'^60  and  1970  the  number  of  instructional  units  earned  by 

Sntnr^'iow  v/ith  Doincnic  Cammaratta,  Director,  Adult  denerai 
;.';(j..i-.it  .O.I,  lliiisDorough  County  Public  Schools,  Tampa,  Florida. 
OctoJjor  la,   J  973. 
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the  program  and  for  which  reimburseiaent  was  provided  by  the  state 
had  increased  from  approximately  20  to  150.     Hillsborough  County 
is  3aid  to  navo  boon  supportive  of  the  education  of  adults  for 
many  yoara  and  tho  adult  program  personnel  feel  that  they  havo 
fared  under  the  county  Board  of  Public  Instruction  (BPl) . 

;ault  vocational  education  has  remained  separate  from  adult 
tjcmorjl  education  with  this  area  of  the  program  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  t.io  Assistant  Superintendent  of  V,  T  and  A  education. 
Tl  if;  'ii  /]^i.c;i  oi?erates  the  Area  Vocational-Technical  Center 
i-ni-^ludi.-ii:   lil  MUTA  programs. 

i:  J  L  iiiorough  Community  College  (HCC)  developed  as  the  27th 
coLlo<j^  ot"  tiio  Florida  28  college  system.    A  Junior  College  Advisory 
Commit tae  to  the  Hillsborough  County  BPI  functioned  for  less  than 
1  yoar  '.cfor^i  HCC  opened  in  1968  and  at  that  point  the  Committee 
Ix'Cam-:!  th"  admiiiistratively  separate  Board  of  Trustees. 

v.te  o  •  of  HCC  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  population  was 

mcr  ci.  inq  r  »,  i  Jiv  and  business  and  industry  were  expanding.  Because 
of  tliu  ''rvidcriinance  of  a  blue  collar  work  force  and  a  large  pro- 
portion oi  undoreducated  adults,  there  was  a  strong  stimulus  to 
pr«jp.jra  trained  individuals  to  supply  the  expanding  economy.  Tho 
coilviqo,  1-  did  all  other  educational  institutions,  experienced  a 
nvjh  d.jmand  for  education.     HCC  had  1,625  students  in  its  opening 
year  and  by  1973  tho  enrollment  had  grown  to  exceed  27,000. 

This  rapid  expansion  placed  unusual  demands  on  the  local 
vty.nic  :4chool  facilities  {129  buildings)  and  which  themselves 
v/rro   : trained  to  their  capacity  by  the  increased  number  of  students. 
iCC    ad  oponcd  in  an  older  high  school  despite  the  desire  of  its 
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i.<orsoiincX  to  utili2.»  a  new  and  better  equipped  comprehensive  hiqh 

school  in  which  laboratories  and  other  facilities  were  more  adequate, 

Somo  conflict  was  qoneratod  between  the  leaders  of  the  new  community 

colleqo  and  the  administrators  of  public  schools  on  this  initial 

:    a^Biqnmant  of  facilities.    The  strain  was  increased  by  the  pressure 

on  the  faciiiti-:is  as  the  college  enrollment  surpassed  expectations. 

Tho  role  of  vocational  and  adult  education  programs  within  the 

t»ulilic  .;chools  relative  to  the  emerging  c^ionunity  college  program 

wafi  a  key  :.«=;suo  in  the  discussions  between  the  two.^ 

In  }  11  1 -71  the  old  Tair.pa  Airport  building  and  the  Publix 

B..tjidin.j  Hi  Plant  City  were  opened  as  ten^rary  campuses  and  plans 

wore  oi  the-  drawling  board  for  the  Dale  Mabry  and  Ybor  City  campuses. 

A  c  intra!  admini-5cration  building  in  the  heart  of  the  city  was 

dov  ior<jd  <3*;art  frr»:Ti  the  multi-can^JUS  arrangement  with  nursing 

icnoc  i   faci j  xtics  adjacent. 

:l.v  fi       ir.^:  incepti'^n  has  had  presidents  committed  to  the 

■J 

c )r:v  X-  .  . .  ;  \ V coiTLnunity  college  concept.     A  Conmunity  Services 

wa.    ^>raani2ud  in  1969-70,  the  second  year  of  the  college 
iJ  vl  iopr.'.  nt ,  with  1,036  persons  participating  despite  the  multiple 
proii-l.  i-c  of  locating  and  developing  permanent  facilities.  The 
Cn^r.  unity  .'ii-rvicc  Program  is  limited  by  mutual  agreenent  with  the 
couiiiy  sc  .ools  to  offerings  of  a  post- secondary  nature  and  to  those 

William  Graham,  Instant  (Allege  (Bostoni     Branden  Press,  1971), 

'J 

Morton  S.  Shanberg,  Presidents  Report  {Tampa s  Hillsborough 
Community  College,  1971). 

"^inirrviow  With  Piano  Valdes,  Jr.,  Dean  of  Community  Services 
and  Vv:oK  !r..i  College,  Hillsixjrough  Community  College,  Tampa,  Florida, 
OctoiiwT  13,  1973. 
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of  avocaiional  intent.    According  to  the  president  a  true  community 
college  i:;  obligated  to  avoid  duplicating  the  capacities  and  programs 
ot  the  j.xi  ting  institutions  in  a  coanmmity.^ 

In  10^8  a  community  school  program  which  was  loosely  allied 
With  th.-  ,o:eral  adult  education  program  of  the  county  schools  was 
orqani.'Tcd  within  the  model  cities  program.    At  its  zenith  the 
community  ;.chool  program  was  conducting  courses  and  other  activities 
in  six  .chools  when  the  funding  for  the  model  cities  pxx)gram  was 
cii  sconti.iuor..     The  program  was  absorbed  by  the  general  adult  program 
lu  197;  vifj,  the  change  in  name  to  Adult  Education  and  C«wnunity 
school: .     This  combining  of  programs  allowed  the  part-time  principals 
of  aduit  scixools  to  becoae  full-time  personnel  by  utilizing  the  new 
state  roimbursement  for  community  school  directors. ^ 

Tiu-  in  1973,  one  finds  a  large  adult  vocational  program  as 
well  a.^  a  l  .rgo  but  separate  general  adult  education  and  community 
school  -.r.  ^jr  im  under  the  Hillsborough  County  Public  School.  The 
adult  :  lo  tra  i  of  the  community  college  is  separated  for  adralnis- 
cratLvo  f.ur:,oaui5  into  credit  and  non-credit  programs  with  the  latter 
oporiti      .1    the  community  service  program  of  the  college  while  the 

formor  is  ir:ated  administratively  within  the  Technical  or  Academic 

divisions . 


interview  with  Morton  Shanberg,  President,  HCC,  Tampa. 


Florida,  October  18,  1973. 

2 


<;^h^i  =  ^"n^fT^r  ""^^u  Cabrera,  Coordinator  of  COTwmity 

Schools,  Hxllsborough  County  Schools,  Tampe,  Florida,  October  17, 


Growth  in  Adult  Education 


Within  the  Hillsborough  Cotinty  Public  Schools  the  unduplicated 
head  count  for  both  adult  vocational  and  adult  general  education 
iiuss  qrown  steadily  between  1965  and  1971.     Individual  course 
orroilmont  data  are  shown  in  Table  III-21.    The  data  indicate  that 
overall  there  has  been  an  87  per  cent  growth  in  enrollments  in  the 
vo::aLl<inai,  technical  and  adult  education  division  with  the  adult 
qorifiral  program  showing  a  growth  rate  over  twice  as  high  as  the 
adult  vocational  program,  i.e.,  119  per  cent  compared  to  56  per  cent. 


TABLE  III-21 

GROWTH  OF  ADULT  VOCATIONAL  AND  GENERAL  ADULT  EDUCATION 
ENROLLMENTS  IN  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS^ 


n 


Hroqram 


1964-65    Growth      1967-68    Growth      1970-71  Growth 
Enroll-    1965-68    Enroll-    1968-71    Enroll-  1965-71 
ments  {%)         nients         (%)  ments  (%) 


Adult  Voc-i  ,-i'inal 
V.lu  1  L  Ivc  inical 

l  rfV;-tcr  liigh 

;  *chc>c  L 
H.w.  Blake  High 

School 
H  LI isborounh 

County  Evening 

High  School 

Sul'tntol 


MDTA 


277 
799 


5,692 
5,959 


732 


General  Adult 
Adult  Evening 

High  School  8,942 
Adult  Day  School 
ABK 

flodci  Cities 

Sub-Tntnl  8,942 
~VntP.  15,632 


25 


595 
382 
1 


6,480 
7,458 


243 


9,836 
730 


18  10,566 


22  18,997 


24 


9,268 


91 


465 


85 


14,275 
1,946 
3,051 
277 

19,549 


54  29,282 


56 


119 


87 


Data  oiitained  from  the  Annual  Report  and  Catalogue  issued  by  the 
liiv^.Tion  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education,  Hillsborough 
^ERIcv  SchooJs,  Tampa,  Florida,  for  the  years  indicated. 
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One  notes  that  ABE  was  not  reported  separately  until  1970-71 
in  tho  above  data.     A  breakdown  for  selected  programs  was  obtained 
from  tho  Adult  Education  and  Community  Schools  Director  which  allows 
a  more  detailed  view  of  the  program. 


TABLE  III-22 

(IROWT!!  OF  <JENERAL  ADULT  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENTS  AND 
DIPLOMAS  IN  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS^ 


1964-65     1965-68      1967-68    1968-71      1970-71  1965-71 
Enroll-       Change    Enroll-    %  Change    Enroll-    %  Change 
ments  ments  ments 


ABE  Euro  L  Im'-nt 

GEO  EnrollmoiU. 

High  School 
Enrol] men t 

Ui-jn- Credit 
i.'nrichD  n  * 

DL{,]orK'.    ■'  '  i-  j  'd 


950 
241 

5,837 

1,300 
(Est. ) 

NA 

NA 


89  1,756 
107  500 

20  6,987 


33 


2,000 
(Est.) 

918 

267 


191 
100 

20 

-50 

-8 

137 


5,111 
1,000 

8,362 

1,000 

847 
634 


I'otUil  liicjh  Scl  ol 

nKD  764 


55  1,185 


25  1,481 


438 

315 

43 

NA 

NA 
NA 

94 


'Reportt  d        nioiac  Trent,  Coordinator  of  ABE,  Division  of  V,  T 
-iiid  Ao,  iJi  i  isborough  County  Schools,  Tampa,  Florida,  October,  1973, 

Tajlc  III- 22  indicates  that  the  greatest  change  within  the  general 
4idult  .jflucation  proqram  was  in  relationship  to  (1)  the  emphasis  on  ABE 
and  (2)  t'l    :4ubstitution  of  GED  preparation  for  the  high  school  diplc^sa 
program.     ".RE  enrollments  increased  438  per  cent  and  GED  enrollments 
jncr  N:i:;.  i  JIO  vcr  cent  in  contrast  to  the  high  school  diploma  program 
v'liif'i.  iof.:r  -.fjcd  43  pGr  cent  from  196j  to  1971.    Part  of  the  increase 
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in  ABf:  Gnrollinont  is  related  to  the  decrease  in  the  Iton--Credit 
CitcHtory  onrollmonts  whereby  1,000  ESL  enrollments  were  reclassified 
A'j  AliL  in  1970-71. 

In  1977  one  out  of  every  ten  high  school  diploaas  awarded  in 
t..'  county  wns  awarded  to  an  adult?  in  1973  that  proportion  had 
incronsod  t<<         out  of  every  seven.    Furthermore  a  study  of  the 
sct3rc.s  on  ituiidardized  tests  of  the  high  school  adult  graduates  as 
compan  1  tn  tho  adolescent  graduates  indicated  that  ao  significant 
dif forcnc--  f  ./um  tx;  found  in  their  preformance 

Thir.   j.cwth  in  enrollment  of  students  has  been  acc<Mnpanied 
by  ail  i Tcroase  in  the  number  and  the  nature  of  the  staff.  The 
numLtjr  of  part-time  teachers  increased  from  252  adult  and  19  ABE 
teaciiors  in  1904-65  to  34  3  adult  and  47  ABE  teachers  in  1970-71. 
In  1964-65  only  four  teachers  were  full-tiffle;  in  1970-71  25  adult 
and  16  ABH  teachers  (total  41)  were  full-time. 

Tr.e  central  ataff  in  1964-65  consisted  of  one  supervisor, 
two  coordinntors,  and  11  princip£U.s.     By  1970-71  the  staff  con- 
sisted      one  director,  three  supervisors,  four  learning  specialists, 
two  c<y.;  dmators  and  13  principals.    All  staff,  administrators  and 
teacher     ire  roquircjd  to  take  in-service  courses  which  are  offered 
by  ihi-  ;;iixvtjri^ity  of  South  Florida  on  site.    Monthly  meetings  of 
the  principals  arc  now  routinized.    A  supervisor  for  ABE  visits 
ABE  cl^^sa•:is  in  51  outpost  areas  at  least  once  a  swnth. 

1 

Don  P.  Cammaratta ,  "A  Comparative  Achievement  Analysis  in 
Roqulnr  ind  Adult  Disadvantaged  and  Non-Disadvantaged  Graduated 
Sonior;^  in  Tiillsborough  County  Florida,"  (unpublished  Ph.D. 
diriscrtation.  College  of  Education,  University  at  South  Florida, 
1974). 
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In  1973-74  82  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  certified  in  adult 
education  with  one-^half  of  the  teaching  staff  having  their  master *» 
degree  in  adult  education.    All  staff  have  a  planned  educational 
program.    After  a  teacher  has  taken  at  least  one  credit  course  and 
taught  for  400  hours  she  is  eligible  for  a  pay  raise  of  35  cents 
an  hour.    According  to  the  director,  the  staff,  once  troubled  by 
continuous  turnover,  is  now  stabilized  with  a  waiting  list  of 
teachers  uocking  employment  in  the  adult  program. 

The  community  school  program  was  developed  under  model 
citicf^  funding  in  1968.     Instructional  units  were  allocated  rather 
qcncrously  to  the  community  schools  by  the  adult  education  program 
.so  that  educational  as  well  as  recreational  psrograms  could  be 
offered-     In  June  1973  the  funding  from  the  model  cities  program 
coasod.    Eighty  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  was  available  from 
the  5titc  for  administration  which  would  not  be  sufficient  to  carry 
on  the  Mroqrai;..     The  County  Schools  contributed  30,000  dollars  from 
local   Lands  and  allowed  the  $2.00  adult  enrollment  fee  as  well  as 
I  hi.^         for  GED  testing  to  accrue  to  the  program.     (Formerly  this 
ivir<m<-'  ;:ad  rev^^rted  to  the  county  treasury.)    With  this  budget  of 
.,.  30,000  the  community  schools  were  combined  with  the  adult  academic 
:  -iiijol.;  tiius  allowing  the  employment  of  a  full-time  administrator 

.?ach  of  14  sites  and  an  operating  budget  of  $2,300  per  site."^ 
Tills  adiiunistrative  move  of  the  coimnunity  schools  to  the  adult 
education  program  -s  thought  by  many  to  have  improved  not  only  the 
community  school  program  but  has  also  strengthened  the  adult  educa- 
tion pronraw  as  well. 

1 


CaiTunaratLa,  0£.  cit, 
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iijo         charter  class  enrolled  in  October  of  1968  with  1,686 
;tud«jnt  J.    Tho  initial  curriculum  contained  college  parallel 
i!our:it;      t.ii;  ic  caroor  programs,  and  no  consnunity  service  of t'cri  jkj-s. 

In  1.J7  3  it  was  reported  that  the  "college's  curriculum  is 
i'omprc:"!«;iinive:     There  are  33  career  programs,  44  community  service 
offeri ■  in,   387  col lego  parallel  and  preparatory  courses,  a  functional 
quid  4ncf?  lad  counseling  program,  and  Weekend  College."^     In  1973-74, 
100  c.-w rograms  were  offered  and  34  community  service  offerings 

;i.i^a  on  cumulative  enrollment  growth  within  the  divisions 
of  i;u    r^''.j <Te  cm  be  seen  in  Table  III-23, 

TABLE  III-23 

,i:  ..LSnOUGUGH  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  ENROLLMKMT  DATA 

._  -    1969-1974   ,  


1968-69     1969-70     1970-71     1971-72     1972-73  1973-74 


.;r..iiL  ;.  U;n.:nt  5,354  10,239  14,377  18,291  21,511  I'K 
-'n  3,047        6,080        8,922       12,145       13,906  MD 

-  1,686        4,043        5,129        5,655  8,132 

i;r;r'  I  (  M"  ■  f- 

■  *'        .  ■  i  I 

.      v»c:.     T  —  85  250  486  406  548 

I Vci»jle  fil-23  it  can  be  seen  that  the  eiirollmcnt  picture  for 
;         JivJ.  jonr;  of  tho  college  has  been  one  of  growth  each  year. 
'  >r>niu'i'   V      rvica  courses  initiated  in  1969-70  had  a  cumulative 
car^^  M  rr -lit  of  approximately  1,700  which  had  growrwn  five  years  to 


'  '  Ev.r  .  tt,  I i i lis ijQ ro u nh  Commu nit v  Cr  1  1  ■  gc; ;  An 

rntrrior  View  (Tampr :  Hillsborough  Community  College,  n.d.), 
p.  13. 
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3,132  .It  .»  !-ito  of  por  cent.     Tho  qrowth  rat<j  of  i'TE's;  was  546 

r  c.  iiL   '  ...iJcntiii^  Lls.iL  adult  otud.  nLs  woro  onrollinq  for  more 
h(  .J}..  .  T  .;liulont  tn  i<)72-74  tiian   in  I9o'l-70. 

Tho  credit  -.^nrol Imonts  increase  durin;!  th..  fivo  you  period 
of  i'A<.8-69  throurrh  I';72-73  wa.-?  302  per  cent.     -^h^se  figures  indicatu- 
a  rapidly  o  n..indinq  new  college.     Kn  firm  co:-<  iusions  can  be  drawn 
a:i  to  L  u:  qrowth  j-otential  of  each  division  ^mc«'  the  initial  growth 
rati-  hci?;  .       iljz<:d.     Adult  enrollments  in  ncn-credit  courses  were 
14  per  ccMit  of  total  enrollments  (11,925)   m  1969-70  and  21  per  cent 
in  1972-73  (27,lfir, ).     ifowover,  in  terms  of  FTL  porcontage  connnunity 
rit-rvices  account  for  less  than  one  per  cent  of  tlic  total  PTE 
qt-n  -rat-'d.     One  can  infer  from  those  data  that  tho  students  enrolled 
in  t:v.-  credit-division  tend  to  to  carrying  heavier  loads  than  the 
non-crtdit  student,  tiiough  tho  1973-74  connnunity  aervice  student 
^pondi-  n-ore  'lOurs  in  courses  than  his  1968-69  counLorpart. 

ijii  rc        a  narked  difference  in  the  st.yff i.V]  of  the  credit 
a;vl  eonirun.L,   services  program.     Staffing  for   i  he  cr-dit  program  is 
mai<   u:>  of  fill -tine  faculty  members  while  all  faculty  in'  the 
Community  Services  Division  are  part-time  ncrsonn->l.     This  may  be 
an  .is.:et  or  i  lialjility  depending  on  one's  viewpoint. 

In  the  fall  of  1973  there  were  two  persons  assigned  primarily 
1.0  administer  the  community  services  program.     On  the  Dale  Mabry 
canpu.i  *  le  w  m  of  Community  Services  also  administers  Weekend 
CoiJeqe   (.1  rr(dit    To.jram)  and  is  the  one  administrator  in  the 
cvuninn  for  ■■aq  ai^.  roximatc ly  3,200  students  in  all  campus  courses, 
cr'jdit  und  e  .^mv.urij  ;:y  .ic-rvicca.     In  the  daytime  there  are  about  2,000 

credit  :itudents  and  Rovon  program  administrators  on  duty. 
ERiC 


'  n  fir-  v}«nr  camiuK,  the  Cninmunity  Sefvi  cc£  Director  admini  steers 
A  m:u?:  T  off-ramTni;-  c  Mtinun  i  f  y  rr-rvicos    iroqr.m  and  is  also 

t  i«-  ri<!;' TttMicr  ccr-  onr.i-  Ir  for  tlic  Studoni  U  v.TnwGnt.     At  the 
i'  1  a  t*:tv  campuc  tho  ''rovo;^t  is  responsibJ*    for  Community  Servlcoa, 

'      ■   r      admx,  . .-^tr.^ tor^  arr  supported  by  tliroc  '.'.irt-timc  secre- 
'  Ti-t',  .     •    'jrt   '  mf  .in<i  o.io  full  time  prof staff  memLiers. 
'       ■  ■    •■  ■'  f>r  cVHTation  fiCC  !ia?i  liuiJt  uv>    t?  ''ull-time  faculty 

'  ■•   jcuj  :n;c  itrci,   •       r->idly  expanding  i  t  :>  <'.Treei'  program  (an 
v;.  c        '-^d  3.   !o  4'     or  c<'nt  of  credit  PTE's),  a.;d  mof?t  recently 
ij.f;  fi-  «:"iii  t     i-kl  .idiri  r.istraLj v:    -ersonnel  to  as.-ri.^h  in  the  Community 

i  v».'jc'  nr 

iii^tory  of  tht>  Coordination  i.lfforta 

<    iKC   iovc  lored  late  in  the  1960*s  t  '•  larqo  growth 
:  .    ifin!      >    i  \v^rvT(  lonni  p  rograms  took  place  in  I  v.-  county  j^chooli?. 
""-  <;oM.ri: '  I-:   -i   of  the  county  school  system  to  i  ^-Vrong  vocational 
',r->qr..;r  c.iu        sr«.  n  by  the  fact  that  there  is  .in  .<:-sistant  superin- 
t<  juJont   for  /ocat^onal- technical  education  who  m  ^-ts  regularly  with 
t.ho  5uii.  r  i  nf  ;ndcnt  of  Schools  and  participates        that  level  in 
Lho  doc ir  or -making  process.     When  general  adult  education  programs 
boq.m  t:n  uro      Uc-Kpite  recommendation  by  state  officers  that  the 
adult  i-rrHir.in  oc  given  independent  status,  the  vocational  personnel 
arquod    ui-c^    -fully  to  have  the  general  adult  program  placed  under 
iLr   jur.  idicLion.     Plans  for  the  five  million  dollar  regional  voca- 
tional t.'ciiniCMl  c  nter  were  initiated  at  the  same  time  that  plans 
wcro  b.-jinq  m  ido  t^.  d<?v*.-l0i.  the  nov?  junior  college.     There  wa.-? 
question,  ho'.   vcr,        to  who  would  operate  the  center,  and  the 
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{.  .id'  r    5  V    Ti  t  .M   county  sciioolr.  was  strong  onouqh  to  asnure  that 
tnc  ^s.  -tin    vocnt.iutiul  and  adult  progrosis  would  not  incon- 
venif-'nc'd  i     qivmq  up  new  functional  facilities  in  order  for  the 
cnlioij.    tt)  .  f  ro;n-r  established.^ 

"or  did  tiicrc  nccn  to  be  any  question  regarding  who  would 
Ik:  rcsr:'on?;i'  Ic  for  adult  education  for  adultw!  with  less  than  a 
hiqh  iU'hooi  diploma.    There  is  a  clear  und<u-5tanding  that  basic  and 
utqli  :.c.io.)l    jrograms  as  well  as  avocational  programs  for  adults  at 
tiin  .-^vx-on  iary  level  belong  to  the  county  schools.     The  college  liar, 
t,."  r  !  5t.fl  I  i  ..iiity  for  post-secondary  technical  education  of  adults 
Aj.  v.o]  1  .r:         responsibility  for  the  avocational  and  citizen^^nip 
education  n-  '-ds.  of  adults  who  have  been  grauiuated  from  high  school. 
Uot  only  ar^.'  these  agreements  formalized  but  also  the  informal 
rvjlation::.iiH  i  butv;con  key  personnel  are  strong  and  cordial.  Pro- 
qram  in rorm.i Lion  i3  oxcnangod  and  both  administrators  refer  students 
L<-»  tlK  ir  cou:  torpart's  program  as  needed.     In  tno  college  brochures 
for  adults,  the  program  of  the  county  is  descriood  as  a  con^limentary 
qeaturo  of  aood  faith.    The  fact  that  the  current  Dean  of  CouBBunity 
Sorvit-es  worked  in  the  county  adult  program  prior  to  his  present 
a:;Giqnni<!nt    rovidos  informal  liaisons  as  well.    Several  of  the 
count:'  school  adult  teachers  are  also  employed  within  HCC's 
Weekend  Collage, 

T./o  coordinating  councils  operating  at  the  highest  adminis- 
trative  love is  of  the  college  and  the  schools  work  to  solve  mutual 
problems  and  to  aiisist  in  developing  future  plans.    The  Presidents 

^Interview  with  D.  G,  Erwin,  Assistant  Superintendent  for 
Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education,  Hillsborough  Comnmnity 
^?^llogo,  Tampa,  Florida,  October,  1973. 
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or  L.io    Mivor.'itv  of  South  Florida  and  HCC  moot  regularly  with  ths 
I'uMori   t-  inl.Mt  of  th  -  County  School.    The  President  of  the  University 
of   I'ar.  \f  n  non— ^ublic  institution,  is  also  invited  to  these  meetings. 

rian.iino  and  operational  items  relating  to  vocational-technical 
ar.d  adult  xlucation  aro  dealt  with  by  a  coordinating  council  which 
c<m:;i;^t.;  t     the*    i  •  jidont.  Vocational  Director,  and  Community 
ocrvicGs  IV  an  of  the  College  as  well  as  the  Superintendent  of 
SchcoLs,  A^si.:;tant  Surori  i  iendent  of  V,  T  and  AE  and  the  Adult 
Education  and  Community  Schools  Director.    There  are  also  three  lay 
pf-r  u)nf.  on  tnc  council.     A  sub-consnittee  of  operational  people 
moots  m^-jr  ?  roqularly. 

iho  rat  ion ale  behind  the  coordination  of  adult  education  is 
that  liCC  ir;  to  be  rosponsible  for  post  secondary  education  while 
the  ilillaborough  County  School  is  responsible  for  the  secondary 
education  of  adulti».     Even  in  avocational  and  recreational  programs 
thi'A  distinct  ion  holds.    That  is  to  say  that  hat  making  is  offered 
in  the  community  school  program  sponsored  by  the  County  and  in  the 
community  r»orvices  program  of  Yt»r  campus.    The  clientele,  however, 
would  I  o  two  distinct  educational  groups  according  to  the  adminis- 
trator 5  of  those  programs.^ 

In  the  first  three  years  of  operation  HCC  limited  enrollaent 
to  hiqii  school  graduates  in  order  to  protect  these  distinctions. 
It  wan  found  that  the  two  programs  were  synergistic  and  each  program 
ha-i  shown  qrov.'th.  Although  there  is  some  feeling  by  county  personnel 
that  t:;o   '/ui  J'jd  Studies  nrogram  conducted  by  HCC  is  inappropriate 

^  interview  with  Sybil  Barnos,  Director  of  Community  Services, 
Hillsijorouqh  Community  College;,  Tampa,  Florida,  October  17,  1973, 
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•iiMCf  i LA  at  th<j  secondary  IgvgI,  no  action  has  been  taken  on 

1 1)  i     :  -^"^  1  nl  . 

-  'i^e  ooordinativo  arrangements  in  Hillsborouqn  count'  appear 

Lo  w^ir'r-.  u'.'.u'  ually  well.     The  division  of  responsibility  has  been 
aruitr  irily      l  along  curi'cular  levels.     In  the  opinion  of  all 

^       Lhojo  .  :iv>  -j-TO  interviewed  this  type  of  coordination  has  worked 

■'•li  .nid  J  rf  "Jci< -i  for  effective  working  relationships  between  the 

i  ,..;(..it  Uf  i   •  :  . 

Financial  Data 

••    '      ml  adult  educational  program  war.  .illocated  an 
'••:t.  im.i«  -fJ        "  i:  'rructional  units"  from  •-.he  state  in  1965.  This 
!•  n!  ifu'  ■        .1  to  73  in  1967-69  and  to  115  in  1970-71.  According 
«  f'  <  •»<  :  or  of  Mult  Education  and  Community  Schools  the  adult 

•  roqra^.  n  >     ilv.'ayr;  received  the  "STS  units"  for  supervisory 
•<■  r.^M     I    I     .v-'ll        the  "instructional  unit?,**  a  situation  said 
L'  1  V    it  il    in  Floridn.     Federal  monies  wore  sef?n  as  very 

;n"  .^>r<  !  t  ...    •Xj-andinq  the  program  and  stabilizinq  the  staff,  i.e., 
umradin*,  nv  training  and  providing  expertise  and  materials  to 
im.'iov*.  qun     1  programn»inq.    However,  the  emphasis  now  is  to 

rcpl^cr  fod'  ra-.  funds  with  state  and  local  money  because  of  the 
ins Lability     :  federal  programs. 

Tiv  rou  -JOS  and  amount  of  income  for  the  adult  qeneral  educa- 
f  ion  pr^  >rap      ich  was  made  available  for  selected  years  between 
i904-j5  and  197  -71  are  found  in  Table  III-24. 

I'Mj  diti  in  Table  III-24  only  approximate  actual  expenditures 
fr.r  adult      norc-.l  education.     Data  on  in-kind  concributions  by  the 
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\  ir  M    n  it.rms  of  space  and  utilities  were  not  given  primaril 

-lur.o  .7uch  records  have  not  been  maintained.    That  par>t  of  tho 

ii;.  .tH<:;'.  .u' «r  Inq  to  in£?tructional  unitr.  for  othor  than  paymont  of 
rsoime]  rt Averted  to  the  general  fund  as  did  all  student  fees 

(5:2  per  course)  and  GED  testing  fees. 

TABLE  III-24 

CA..'iy;UAh  ADUL1   EOUCATIOr^  PROGRAM  INCOME  lU  ill  LLSBOROUGH 
COuNTV  PlELIC  schools,   BY  SOURCE 


1964-65        1967-08  1970-71 


;     il-o  Inotructicnal  Units  §278,621®     $497,714<3  $1,196,000^ 

-'T       rLS0-7-;0  127,280        147,280  85,000 

t.'-      ;  n  -  AduiL 

-  *•  J  •  -  ..1  i  '.'.'01 .:  r  s  86,513            98 , 144 

Vij:]'.  StK'ci  »•   1  rojoct  9,760 


{ Reverted  to  '.^".er.il  Fund) 
$405,901       $731,307  $1,388,904 


:  •.nurc'  arc  calculated  on  the  bnsi::        an  "instruc- 
•  .rv'iL  u:r '.  i.c-jnq  worth  $5,251   in  1964-65,   $6,813   in  1967-68,  and 
•'..1-J,40  '   ■•>'.  ij70~7l. 

I'   .'  i-         TGcn  in  examining  these  data  that  federal  funds 
for  /M:f  i..iJ  dimifiifUied  r^harv'ly  by  1970-71  although  federal  monies  t 
;uf.:>orL  n  Pi  jrant  proqram  and  an  SREB  grant  to  suoport  staff 
dovolonmo^^  <:efjot  the  decline  in  federal  ABE  dollars.     The  larger 
.-hifi     n  r.i::..ncina  oattorns  appeared  in  1973-74  when  cononunity 
'ichool  ;und:-  ^mm  the  -tate   ($30,500)  plus  local  contributions 
($200,000/  aid.  d  '^280, 000  of  state  and  local  funds  to  the  budget. 
At  the  name  time  the  instructional  units  were  replaced  by  more 
gj^^b'^rally  fr.r^ded  rTE  formulas  from  the  state,  ABE  funds  had  dropped 
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to  $62,000  and  only  the  suoci fodoral  funds  for  miqrants  remained 
ar,  federal  contributions. 

f'i;inncial  data  on  the  Community  Services  Program  of  HCC  are 
incomf>Ioto.    HCC  Business  Services  Office  reported  the  following 
fiqurii:'  on  income  and  costs  of  community  services  for  the  initial 
year  of  o'>oration  and  for  the  last  fiscal  year, 

1970-71  1972-73 

rncomc  $62,679.22  $91,075.00 

'  I.  >f- rating  Expenses        $72,621.65  $126,814.32 

Tiiif  income  only  accounts  for  fees  paid  for  course  enroll.-:«nt 

an  J  durs  not  account  for  state  reimbursement.     Witliin  the  "Driving 

while  r-Lov Lcatcd"   (DWI)  program  alone  there  arc  1,000  to  1,200 

v^nrollmcnt  -  .^cr  term.     In  this  mandatory  four  week  course  (10 

liours)  Lho  DWI  charges  a  $20  fee  to  cover  the  cost  of  instruction 

and  administration.     The  college  contributes  equipment,  facilities, 

and  maintenance.    This  cosponsored  program  cost?  HCC  little  in 

r»ish  outlay,  yet  generates  state  reimbursement  (number  in  attendance 

in  uocond  class  meeting  x  number  of  hours  in  the  course  divided  by 

27  -  I'TT:)  as  do  other  courses  related  to  citizenship  training. 

An  adult  FT!  v;ar  worth  either  $800  or  $1300  during  1973-74  depending 

on  its  category.     It  is  known  that  there  were  406  FTE*s  in  1972-73 

in  community  services  but  how  many  of  these  were  reimbursable  and 

how  mary  were  non-reimbursable,  i.e.,  recreational  or  avocational, 

iii  not  known. 

Within  avocational  courses  which  are  not  supported  by  state 

funds,  for  example,  a  creative  cooking  course  has  a  fee  of  fifty 

dollars  while  art  appreciation  has  a  fee  of  nine  dollars.  Therefore 
o 
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m  art  api^rociation,  a  sixtoon-hour  course,  the  instructor  receives 
$167.00  while  25  students  pay  $9.00  ($225.00  total)  thus  leaving 
o'i8.00  incomo  over  instructional  expense.    On  the  other  hand, 
lipecial  events  are  free  with  seven  per  cent  (or  $10,000  in  1970-71) 
of  the  budget  sat  aside  to  support  activities  such  as  concerts  or 
public  sorvica  lectures. 

It  appears  clear  that  tlie  adult  program  dov.f'.  not  require 
support  from  the  college  general  funds  and  no  doubt  contributes  at 
l<!ast  i  t.s  ishare  to  total  college  income.    Teachers  are  reinibursed 
on  an  hourlv  basis  the  same  as  the  part  time  faculty  teaching 
cT'-'dit  courses.     This  salary  ranges  from  11  to  14  <iollars  an  hour 
depending  or  educational  attainments.    The  average  salary  is  in 
the  ranqe  of  7  to  11  dollars  an  hour.    The  chief  administrator  of 
Communit*'  Services  feels  that  there  is  a  need  now  for  three  more 
program  nnocialists .     These  persons  would  be  hired  at  a  salary  of 
$fi,000  to  $12,000  and  be  given  incentive  awards  for  success. 
Conceptually,  community  services  ia  seen  as  an  educational  enter- 
priso  but  there  is  still  pressure  on  the  administrators  to  operate 
a  tight  budget.    On  the  other  hand,  some  courses  such  as  the  Nurse 
Refresher  course  are  operated  at  a  loss  and  $10,000  was  set  aside 
to  offer  free  public  service  programs. 

In  summary,  the  Community  Services  Program  is  funded  adcguately 
uy  tho  stnto  except  for  programs  which  are  avocational  or  recrea- 
tional.    The  (atter  courses,  for  which  there  is  a  ready  audience, 
arc  financed  entirely  from  fee  income.    Certain  special  events  are 
.supported  by  the  Community  Service  budget  and  no  fees  are  charged 
for  tiiom,     r-!rsons  attending  S]7ecial  events  are  not  counted  in  the 
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imrolir»ents  and  honcc  do  not  help  to  earn  FTE  units. 

nc::  a  comprehonsivc  community  college?    In  its  beginning 
years  the  qroatest  emphasis  was  placed  on  developing  the  academic 
curriculum  but  in  the  last  two  years  the  technical  (career)  division 
has  been  oxpondod  greatly.  A  Community  Service  Division  was 
initiated  in  the  second  year  of  operation  and  a  highly  ca'c'able 
administrator  directs  this  program  which  nov;  accounts  for  21  per 
cont  of  the   college's  enrollment.     During  the  present  school  year 
the  Community  Services  Division  has  been  given  sorely  needed 
per.snnncl.     Even  so,  there  is  only  a  minimum  staff.    Perhaps  the 
demands  for  the  development  of  other  programs  have  limited  the 
financial  support  the  college  can  give  the  Conmunity  Service  prograun. 
Presently  it  appears  that  at  HOC,  as  is  the  case  in  many  other 
community  colleges,  there  is  little,  if  any,  of  the  general  funds 
used  to  support  the  Community  Services  program.    The  financing  of 
adult  qoneral  education  in  the  Hillsborough  County  Piiblic  Schools 
has  been  more  generous  than  is  typical  of  that  found  in  public 
schools  xn  other  counties.    Monies  for  supervisory  support  as  well 
as  for  teachers*  salaries  stayed  in  the  adult  program.  Federal 
funds  allowed  the  program  to  grow  into  a  large  decentralized  well- 
administered  program  with  increasing  emphasis  on  the  xooat  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  adult.  In  1973  when  federal  funding  became 
more  precarious  the  local  board  demonstrated  its  willingness  to 
place  local  funds  into  the  idult  program. 

The  positive  attitude  of  local  administrators  tow2u:ds  the 
support  of  adult  education  does  appear  to  be  reSlited  to  the  strong, 
highly  influential  position  of  the  vocational  d;' rector  in  the 
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county  school  hierarchy.    Certainly  the  Hillsborough  County  School 
adult  froqram  is  accorded  a  status  within  the  system  which  is  not 
often  round  in  a  public  school.    This  status  api>ears  to  be  the 
result  of  being  under  the  administrative  unbrella  of  the  county 
vocntio!ial  program.    The  maintenance  of  the  adult  vocational  program 
aoparat.^'  i  rom  adult  general  education  along  with  the  awarding  of 
tht^  Regional  Occupational-Technical  Center  to  the  county  school  is 
an  indication  that  the  adult  general  education  program  expansion 
i.;  no  doabt  an  ancillary  effect  of  the  strong  vocationzU.  program 
of  thi'  county  schools. 

Certainly  now  that  there  is  a  ccMmnunity  college  which  has  a 
leqislativ  '  mandate  to  provide  adult  education  and  cc^imiunity 
5orvict  ^  wLtiiin  the  county,  there  are  added  pressures  on  the  county 
jchool  jyst«jm  and  specifically  on  the  vocational  division  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  high  quality  program  for  adults.  Presently, 
bocauso  fnor  .  is  a  strong  secondary  program  for  adults,  the  college 
is  pailoio:.  icaily  committed  to  non-duplication  and  limits  itself 
to  iK)h.  '.•■'jcondary  offerings. 

Summary 

In  !f il J  sborough  County,  adult  educatioii  1-  a  growing  enter- 
;>riso  ■vitiiiii  l>oth  the  county  schools  and  the  ccfflnnunity  college. 
■lo  doubt  the  late  energence  of  the  college  coupled  with  the  fact 
fcfcif   thorc-  v/as  a  strong  and  powerful  vocational  presence  in  the 
c<.unty  ;:chools  resulted  in  this  community's  choice  of  dual  insti- 
tutional   iponsorship  of  adult  education. 

In  thi  T  county  it  appears  that  ABE  federal  funds  ta^re  important 
r>n  Gtimulatxnq  the  providing  of  programs  for  those  students  who 
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ware  either  illitorate  or  functionally  illiterate.    Federal  funds 
provide  d  t  iv  moans  to  obtain  mere  full-time  personnel  and  to  pro- 
vide trninin^j  in  adult  cducal^ion  for  those  persons.     Presently  ABE 
and  adult  education  is  supported  mostly  by  state  funds  v^ile  federal 
fun'lin't  i*^  bocominq  loss  and  less  important.     The  fact  that  8,000 
t:tudents  arc  expected  to  be  enrolled  in  AEF  in  1973-74  indicates 
at  loast  r»n  a  short -terra  basis  that  the  lajlt  education  program 
is  continumq  to  enlarge  its  capacity  to  serve  the  adults  most  in 
need  of  education. 

Thr?  coordination  efforts  now  present  between  the  county 
.school  and  '.no  co'nmunity  college  are  to  be  commended.     The  coordi- 
nating councils  in  this  county  do  not  exist  solely  on  paper;  they 
meet  rcqularly  at  Loth  high  administrative  and  operational  levels. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Coimnunity  School  Movement  in  Tampa  will 
not  bo  anotner  process-oriented  program  such  as  can  be  found  in  a 
number  of  riorida  communities.     Presently  the  educational  component 
is  dominant  and  recreational  and  avocational  programming  are  poorly 
funded;  the  catalytic  function  of  conmiunity  education  as  an  agent 
of  change  is  not  present  concsptUF.lly  in  the  Hillsborough  Community 
School  program. 

The  Conmiunity  Services  program  of  the  college  on  the  o'ther 

hand,  has  this  year  in  its  Project  LECA  (Local  Enrollment  in  III 

Century  America)  initiated  a  problem  centered  educational  program 

on  local  environmental  problems.    Although  most  of  the  Comraanity 

Services  programming  to  date  has  been  course  oriented,  this  new 

initiative  may  signify  the  intent  of  HCC  to  carry  out  a  wider  and 

qualitatively  different  type  of  community  services, 
o 
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Department  of  Education,  Tallahassee. 

Roy  J.  Ingi^m,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Departnent  of 
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School  Board,  Pensacola. 
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DANVILLE  CASE  STUDY 


Introduction 

The  Danville  Junior  College  District  is  located  in  the  pre- 
dominantly agricultural  and  small  industrial  region  at  the  eastern 
odge  of  Illinois  about  130  miles  south  of  Chicago.    The  district 
iiJ  centered  in  the  city  of  Danville  with  a  reported  1970  population 
of  42,360,^  and  takes  in  Vermilion  County  which  had  a  1970  rcvala- 
tion  of  97,047.2  Eight  high  school  districts  in  Vermilion  ana 
?xiqar  counties  make  up  the  Danville  Junior  College  District,  Besides 
public  .-.chool  districts  of  Vermilion  Ojunty,  the  Danville  Junior 
College  District  takes  in  parts  of  neighboring  Edgar,  Iroquois  and 
Macon  Counties.    Although  for  the  surrounding  counties,  data  on 
the  pofmlation's  racial  composition  were  incomplete,  the  Vermilion 
county's  minority  population  was  reported  in  1970  to  comprise  six 
per  cent  black  and  0.46  per  cent  persons  whose  mother  tongue  was 
Spanish. ^ 

Historical  Develoianent 

Both  the  adult  education  enterprise  and  the  Danville  Junior 
College  trace  their  origins  to  1946  when  the  piiblic  school  began 
a  self-supporting  leisure  time  adult  education  program  and  the 

^Population  Division,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  1970  Census  of  Population,  General  Social  and  Economic 

Characteristics;     Illinois  (Washington.  D.ti..  0.6.  tiovemmgn^  

i'rmting  Office,  April  1972),  p.  15-572. 

^Ibid. ,  p.  15-716, 

^Ibid. ,  pp.  15-764  and  15-716. 
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Univor.siLy  of  Illinois  established  a  t.wo-year  extension  center  in 
DahviUo.     fn  1949,  the  Danville  Junior  College  was  founded  under 
the  juri  sdiction  of  the  Danville  Pu)tlic  School  District  with  the 
same  qovcrninq  ooard.    The  adult  education  program  remained  with 
the  pulflic  iichool  until  1963  when,  because  the  public  school,  which 
w.ts  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  was  no  longer  able  to  sustain  the 
adult  education  prograro,  adult  education  was  transferred  to  the 
collcqo.    since  that  time  no  adult  education  prrgrams  other  than 
a  5«mall  program  for  18  and  19  year  old  dropouts  has  been  sponsored 
by  the  public  schools.     In  1972,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Superin- 
tendont  of  the  Public  School  District  that  adult  education  in 
Danville  was  appropriately  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  junior 
college. 

As  late  as  the  1963-64  school  year  the  only  physical  facilities 
availaijic  to  the  Danville  Junior  College  (DJC)  were  a  few  classrooms 
•T\  the  public  school  and  these  were  only  available  after  4:00  P.M. 
In  1964  tiic  Junior  College  moved  out  of  the  high  school  buildings  to 
occupy  what  had  been  a  Veterans  Administration  Hospital  and  head- 
quarters buildings.    That  same  year  a  basic  education  program  was 
offered  as  part  of  the  adult .education  curriculum  with  financial 
support  from  the  Social  Rehabilitation  Service  (SRS)  and  matching 
state  funds. 

Tn  1965,  following  the  passage  of  the  con^rehensive  junior 
college  act  by  the  Illinois  Legislature  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Danville  acted  to  make  the  DJC  an  entirely  independent  entity.  The 
college  then  assumed  responsibi'.ity  of  eight  high  school  districts 
in  Vermilion  and  Edgar  Counties.    Also  in  1966,  the  adult  education 
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program  obtained  utilization  of  two  and  a  half  buildings  of  the 
Danville  Junior  College  campus.    These  buildings,  utilized  for  the 
majority  of  the  activities  of  the  Adult  Continuing  Education  Division, 
are  referred  to  as  the  Adult  Center. 

Shortly  after  the  DJC  became  an  autonomous  district  and  the 
state  support  programs  were  enlarged  and  given  greatly  increased 
funding  the  adult  education  grew  rapidly  both  in  terms  of  curricula 
•ivail.iblo  to  the  public  anH  number  of  adults  enrolled  in  the  program. 
Table  IV-l  ifhows  that  the  number  of  classes  conducted  in  1970-71 
(204),  representing  a  three-fold  increase  over  the  numj>er  of  classes 
conductod  in  1964-63   (54).     In  all  three  years,  the  most  popular 
course  category  was  vocational  and  technical,  reflective  of  one  of 
tho  major  emphases  of  the  program.    Table  IV-l  also  indicates  that 
enrollment  of  students  in  the  adult  education  program  increased 
more  than  four  tiroes,  from  a  low  of  771  in  1964-65  to  4,022  in  1970-71, 
Most  of  that  growth  in  enrolln^nts  was  manifested  during  the  first 
ti>r<?o  year  interval— at  a  321  per  cent  rate  of  increase.  During 
tho  R.^cond  three-year  period  the  growth  rate  was  24  per  cent. 


TABLE  IV-l 

NUMBER  OF  COURSES  AND  ENROLLMENTS  IN  THE  ADULT  CONTINUING 
EDUCATION  DIVISION  OF  DANVILLE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


1964-65 

1967-68 

1970-71 

Total 

number  of  courses 

54 

129 

204 

Total 

cnrolln^nts 

771 

3,248 

4,022 

Tracing  the  elaboration  of  the  adult  education  enterprise, 
th?  Dean  of  Adult  Education  reported  that  from  1949  to  1954,  she 
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had  beon  the  only  £ull-tiae  staff  number  with  responsibilities  in 
adult  education.    In  1964,  there  was  one  staff  member  working  full* 
time.     In  1967  there  were  two  full-time  staff  members.    By  1970-71 
there  were  three  central  office  staff  members  and  personnel  in  the 
Division,  including  full-time  teachers.    Besides  the  Dean  and  the 
Assistant  Dean,  the  full-tirte  personnel  of  the  D-     jion  included, 
in  1972-73,  a  speech  and  hering  pathologist,  a  nurse,  several 
department  heads  over  such  activities  as  child  development, 
academic  and  vocational  education,  transportation,  counselors  and 
job  placement. 

Until  1973,  the  Dean  of  the  Adult  Continuing  Education  Division, 
together  with  tho  Deans  of  the  Library  Services,  Baccalaureate 
Oriented,  and  Occupation  Oriented  Divisions,  reported  to  the  Director 
of  Faculty  and  Instruction  who,  in  turn,  reported  directly  to  the 
President  of  the  Junior  College.     The  relatively  high  status  according 
to  adult  education  apparently  was  a  reflection  of  its  high  funding 
baso  whun  AO  much  of  the  financial  support  was  derived  from  Title 
III  funds  and  Public  Aid  funds.     In  1973,  these  funds  were  in 
jeopardy  through  the  entire  state.    After  a  crisis  period  of  several 
monthn  the  funding  was  eventually  reinstated  at  approxiauitely  its 
:>rcviou3  level.    The  president  of  DJC  had,  however,  decided  to 
reorganize  the  administrative  structure  of  the  College.    In  this 
reorganization  the  Dean  of  the  Adult  Continuing  Education  Division 
wa:4  givon  a  new  title  and  now  serves  as  a  chairman  of  the  Adult 
Education  Division,^ 

^Telephone  interview  with  Robert  Norwood,  Former  Assistant 
to  the  Dean,  Adult  Continuing  Education  Division,  Danville  Junior 
College,  Danville,  Illinois,  June  19,  1974. 
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Tho  Dean  of  the  Adult  Continuinq  Education  Division  had  no 
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autnority  over  the  adult  vocational  program  which  came  under  the 
direction  of  the  Dean  of  Occupation  Oriented  Curricula  or  over  the 
ovonina  and  extension  programs  which  were  organized  by  a  Coordinator 
of  Evoninq  and  Extension  Programs.    The  Adult  Continuing  Education 
Division  existed  mainly  to  serve  students  supported  through  S.R.S. 
and  Title  III  funds.    At  the  time  this  report  is  being  written  the 
orrjanizat ion  chart  and  the  assignment  of  responsibilities  for 
different  kinds  of  adult  and  continuing  education  at  DJC  was 
still  uncVjar. 

Finances 

In  fciK   fnll  of  1972  it  was  reported  that  tho  financial  support 
for  thn  A'iult  F:ducation  Center  was  derived  from  three  major  sources 
•^itlo  III,  ."..R.s.  funds  (under  Illinois  provisions  10-22-20)  and 
the  Votonn';  Administration.    At  that  time  it  was  believed  that 
if  oif:h-»r  uf  tho  first  tvto  categories  of  funding  should  be  eliminated 
tiio  Adult  Continuing  Education  Division  would  suffer  irreparable 

Table  TV-2  is  a  summary  of  adult  education  expenditures  for 
the  acadonic  yoars  1964-65,  1967-68,  and  1970-71.     From  a  total  of 
aii,7B2.90  in  1964-65,  the  total  expenditures  rose  to  a  total  of 
5405,765.22  in  1970-71. 

The  remarkably  low  salary  figure  for  the  director  in  1964-65 
if;  duo  to  tiie  fact  that  only  one-fifth  of  her  tiaa  that  year  was 
charged  against  adult  education.    Further,  since  she  was  a  full-time 
omnioyoo  and  her  ^alari'  was  charged  against  several  accounts  it  is 
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po3sitjU.>  th.tt  the  amount  of  nayment  is  not  in  line  with  the  percentage 
of  hi}f  tinit^  invested  in  the  program. 


TABLE  IV-2 

DAWILLE  JUU'IOR  COLLEGE  ADULT  EDUCATION 
ANU  CO^LML'NITY  SERVICES  EXPENDITURES 


Category 


1964-65 


1967-68 


1970-71 


Director's  ;;alary 

Other  adml:ii  titrativc 
salarin 

Taachor.-'  ;ialari<.;5; 
Olorical  :-?alariej> 

Counselor:;'  salaries 

uibrarians*  salaries 

Custodial  salaries 

Personnel  expense 
allowances 

''araprofess  ional  salaries 
All  other  expenditures 


750.00    $  12,710.00    $  11,407.52 


9,408.00 
20.00 
720.00 

240.00 


644.90 


20,021.81 
159,490.30 
7,706.00 
21,555.72 

13,779.10 
875.00 

82,963.00 


39,404.21 
265,251.38 
11,954.33 

38,770.64 
8r607.84 
18,607.84 

1,020.00 
2,200.00 
98,993.30 


Total 


$11,782.90    $443,112.01  $495,765.22 


With  regard  to  the  source  of  the  financial  support,  SRS  funds 
aiTK^untc:.]  to  $3,648.68  in  1964-65.    These  monies  were  increased  some 
forty-s'_von  times  to  the  1967-68  amount  of  $174,456.53  and  then  hnlt 
af5  much  aqain  (48  per  cent)  in  1970-71  to  the  level  of  $258,998.55. 
By  far,  the  SRS  monies  were  the  most  substantial  source  of  income. 
Tfte  second  r^st  sizeable  source  was  Title  HI  of  Public  Law  89-750, 
|-.^dr>ral  ABi:  funds  began  subsequent  to  1964-65  and  were  used  to 
3up!>lement  the  program  in  adult  basic  education  which  had  been 
r.tirted  with  the  SRS  funding.     In  1966-68  $69,498.85  was  allocated 
Lo  i'.v:  junior  college.    In  1970-71,  the  appropriation  vas  increased 
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some  47  ;;or  cent  to  $102,125.50.     In  addition  to  both  S.R.S.  and 
Fodoral  Ann  funds,  in  1970-71  the  program  drew  support  Tro  the 
Man|iow'-r  iriininq  and  Development  Act  in  the  amount  of  $33,199.00. 

Impact  of  ABE  Funds 

'  .  '  A  lult  Continuing  Education  Division  of  DJC  conducts  a 
i^'zcXs,!  '    rj<Trcin  and  docs  so  with  minimal  local  financial  support. 
Hh-  i  r     t  .     I  ;  basically  underwritten  by  the  st-itc  of  Illinois 
-  '  Jt.rii  Govornmont.     The  special  program  for  what  might 

•  li  .  ;  :   J      i;pccinl  adult  clientele  was  operated  as  a  separate 
>v::.i  ;      '     in  Mij  DJC.     Cooperation  or  coordination  between  the 

M  :     1   viulf  Continuing  Education,  the  Division  of  Occupation 
I J:'    1  '  i.ic.ition,  and  the  Coordinator  of  Evening  and  Extension 
•  I  <.;r  current" V  voluntary  and  spontaneous  rather  than 

-Vtuf^t  'i-'  ■:    - -ci  formally  designed. 

of  tho  Adult  Continuing  Education  Division  rei:>orted 
<       •  It  t.l\^?  adult  basic  education  programs  had  helped  to  reach 

-"^'1  *       .     ♦i.ouqht  thoy  would  never  attain  a  high  school  education. 

'  I  -   .  hill  students  had  made  such  progress  as  to  be  able  to 
'•'    .  i  •  !  .  iio  junior  college's  regular  vocational-technical 

:    ir  ,;iy  had  also  gone  into  the  college's  academic  transfer 

•'i->\r.ir.  .     ':';.<j  Dean  also  has  noted  that  ABE  and  GEO  students  who 
liivo  i)OJono  accustoricd  to  coming  to  the  campus  for  instruction  find  - 
if  *M  ,i.»r  arvJ  less  threatening  to  move  into  college  vocational  or 
ici<{'  r  i;-    r-^.  jrirns  than  they  would  if  they  had  been  attending  ABE 
I  ■'    '  i'    vjurr-c;-  at  a  high  school. 

:  ■  1  .  ; ?:hstanding  the  program's  success  with  individual  adult 

(3  I  ir;..:,t  . ,  f      <.imr).st  total  rcliance  of  the  Adult  Center  on  unstable 
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ouL:^i(.U'  monies  hua  made  it  susceptible  to  severe  citbacks  in 
l>orr?t»nnol  and  rcsourcos  'n  the  rvent  of  a  reduction  or  withdrawal 
uf  f.'d.  iMl  funds.     SiK'ii  a  cutback  occurred  temporarily  In  the  spring 
t»f  107  i.     r  cioral  monios,  formerly  desti  ^ed  to  facilitate  adult 
•  •duoatjo:;  opportunities  for  welfare  recipients,  were  jeopardized 
whom  th/?  I  .s.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  changed 
tho  roiiuli Lions  governing  such  grants  to  the  states.  Illinois 
-';ti{f<;r<d  n  rrnjor  r«3duction  of  Federal  funds  and  programs  which 

Leon  built  up  throughout  the  state  were  traumatized.    Among  the 
.irf<»ct..*a  or'tanizations  was  the  Danville  Junior  College  Adult  Educa- 
tion Center.    Action  by  the  State  Legislature  has  made  it  possible 
for  Cti-.:  prottrams  to  bo  continued  and  in  fact  the  end  result  may 
well  f»c  th.it  greater  funding  and  more  stable  funding  may  be  made 
aval  lab] o  through  state  sources  than  had  been  available  previously 
unJt-r  jointly  funJod  State  and  Federal  programs.    The  federal 
■tr^^rr^r:\^u'nt  .druj  ictcd  to  restore  the  funds  by  insisting  that  the 
n.-v/  mc  t  ^  re  ■tri.ctive  quidelines  be  withdrawn. 

Salaries 

r\o  >rnjrcr;  of  the  salary  for  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
Dnnvil!"  .iirjor  folloqe  adult  education  programs  changed  after 
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1964-6S  wlifn  tho  General  College  Budget  provided  100  per  cent  of 
the  salary.     In  su;. sequent  years,  and,  at  least  until  1970-71,  one 
fourth  >f  th'-  Dean's?  salary  was  derived  from  Title  HI  funds,  one 
half  from  S.i<.S.  monies,  and  only  a  fourth  from  the  General  College 
Budff.t.     Salary  for  the  Assistant  Dean  of  Adult  Education  was 
received  from  two  "ourcos:    one  half  from  S.R.S,  funds  and  one  half 
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from  Title  III  funds.    In  contrast  to  the  Dean  and  Assistant  Deans 
of  Adult  Ikiucation,  salary  for  the  now  post  of  Coordinator  of 
!:v"ninq  and  Mxtemion  Programs  was  financed  by  funds  from  tho 
Gonural  c'oi  iego  Rudgot,  rather  than  federal  funds  of  Public  Ai«1 
or  Titlo  TIT.  Coordinator  vms  also  removed  from  the  Adult 

C<jntinuinq  iMucation  Jjivision  and  given  a  new  position  on  a  par  with 
that  of  tho  cK  jnn  (jf  three  divisions  in  1970-71. 

Ali!    t'Mciior.^,  until  1970-71,  were  paid  slightly  more  than 
othc*-  ulult    -Jucation  teachers.    During  1964-65,  tho  hourly  rate 
for  inr^tructors   •a?;  $7.00  while  the  hourly  salary  for  other 

instrurors  was  S6.00.     In  1967-68,  the  minimum  hourly  rate  for 
ABE  mtJ  true  tors  wjs  set  at  $u.00  while  the  maximum  rate  remained 
constant  at  ^7.00.     The  rate  for  other  adult  education  Instructors 
remuinol  at  the  1964-65  level.     By  1970-71,  however,  the  hourly 
rate  for  ^ill  adult  education  teachers,  including  those  who  taught 
A  bp:,  v;as  50.  nc. 

Tv^  existing  method  of  computing  teachers'  salaries  according 
tr.  tho  saiar  •  schodule  was  due  to  change  in  the  academic  year 
1973  -74.     V.,o  Board  of  Trustees  decided  to  replace  the  salary 
-chodulo  v;itii  a  merit  plan  for  both  part-time  and  full-time  instruc- 
tors,    rncreascs  in  pay  would  henceforth  be  based  on  experience, 
education,  and  performance. 

Staff 

An  examination  of  tiic  changing  number  of  positions  in  the 
adult  educat  ion  central  office  reveals  the  rise  in  status  enjoyed 
by  tiic  staff  of  the  Adult  Continuing  Education  Division  during  the 
,^^mven  year  I'Tiod,  1964-65  through  1970-71.     In  1964-65,  one  fifth 
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of  the  time  of  the  person  designated  as  Director  was  devoted  to 
adult  education  activities  of    he  college.    In  1967-68,  however, 
the  Director  was  promoted  to  Dean  of  Adult  Education,  with  time 
divided  into  one -fourth  for  ABE  and  three- fourths  for  oth.ar  adult 
adult  education  programs.     The  same  year,  the  Dean  was  assisted 
bv  a  full -time  Coordinator  of  Adult  Education  whose  sole  responsi- 
bility        direction  of  the  ABE  program.    By  1970-71,  the  Coordinator 
iiad  been  promoted  to  Assistant  Dean  of  Adult  Education,  but  whose 
ros|>onsibilltiGS  were  still  confined  to  ABE.     In  addition,  a  new 
fioiit  of  Coordinator  of  Evening  and  Extension  Programs  was  created. 
Ai^  has  b"on  nointsd  out  previously,  in  1971-72,  this  post  was 
r^^movod  from  the  Mult  Continuing  Education  Division  and  the 
coordinator  began  reporting  directly  to  the  Director  of  Faculty 
and  Instruction  just  as  does  the  Dean  of  the  Adult  and  Continuing 
Kducation  luyision. 

'A'liiio  the  number  of  instructors  of  adult  education  subjects 
other  than  ABK  increased  steadily  between  1964-65  and  1970-71  the 
number  ot  AhF.  instructors  rose  in  1967-68  and  then  declined.  There 
wen.'  3(.  teachers  of  adult  education  in  1964-65,  increasing  only  by 
owj  in  1067-68,  and  then  showing  an  84  per  cent  increase  by  1970-71, 
t>u?  i :ur  til'?  scimc  period,  the  total  number  of  ABE  instructors  increased 
from  four  in  1964-65  to  28  in  1967-68  and  then  declined  to  fifteen 
in  l*>70-71.     The  proportion  of  full-time  to  part-tia»  teachers  was 
mucii  itiqiicr  for  ABE  teachers  than  for  other  adult  education  teachers. 
\nirinti  i^HO-ll,  for  example,  eleven  of  the  fifteen  ABE  teachers 
we  n*  fuJl-tjme  vvh'.-roas  there  were  only  four  and  three-fourths  full- 
tlm<»  CHfuivalent  teachers  of  subjects  other  than  ABE. 
o 
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Althouqh  no  systematic  tcaclior  in-service  tjroqram  was  beinq 
ot>nductr»d  1« -rally,  toachors  of  ARE  .'Uibjects  wore  paid  to  attend 
national  ABE:  conferences.     In  l'J72  the  Doan  of  Adult  Continuing 
iciucation  Division  reported  that  at  least  one  representative  of 
the  program  attended  each  workshop  at  the  national  level.     It  was 
irxplaijK'd  tiiat  tho  full -tine  ABE  teachers'  needs  for  in-sorvicc 
trainiiM  ci>uld  be  mot  without  qroat  inconvenience  to  anyone  but 
T'lanni!!'!  continuing  education  programs  for  the  part-time  teachers  i 
<^Mii:r   isporr..-  of  adult  education  was  a  difficult  task. 

Curriculum 

7hc  curriculum  offered  by  the  Adult  Continuing  Education 
•ivt.^lon  of  Danville  Junior  College  appeared  to  comprise  three 
tii!5tinct  ca'.oqories;     {1)  the  Mult  Education  Center  program  which 
i  n«'l -.jii      .o»,j  acadejnic  courses  ranging  from  basic  literacy  through 
11  qh    <-.n>>i  cuivalmcv  and  specific  vocational  and  avocational 
trc  ur  (2)  continuing  education  courses  which  includtid  such  areas 

ai?:     {  1)  i-t  r  :onal  development;    (b)  intellectual  and  cultural;  {c) 
LmfimvLnq  fanily  circumstances;   (d)  homemaking;    (e)  health,  safety 
'ind  cnvironmnnt,  and  (f)  comnn.miLy  and  civic  development;  and  (3) 
fommunity  service  activities  identified  as  leisure  time  and  recrea- 
tional courses. 

The  first  category  above  was  financed  by  federal  Title  III 
cind  S.h'.s.   funds  and  was  offered  free  of  charge  to  disadvantaged 
jjarticipants.     The  second  category  was  financed  by  a  combination  of 
state  apportionment  and  tuition.     The  third  category  was  conducted 
without  state  apportionment,  relying  solely  upon  tuition.  For 
■;oiTHnunity  service  activities,  tuition  was  slightly  less  than  $1.00 
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more  per  registration  than  for  continuing  education  classes  partially 

supported  by  the  state.    Most  classes  were  not  for  college  credit. 

Only  classes  in  the  second  category  could  be  taken  for  colleao 

credit.    Certificates  were  awarded  upon  completion  of  all  classes. 

According  to  an  official  statement  of  the  philosophy  of  the 

lianvillc  Junior  College  Adult  Education  Center, 

The  goal  of  the  Adult  Education  Center  at  Danville  Junior 
College  is  to  give  the  adult  student  the  necussarv  academic, 
vocational,  and  social  skills  to  meet  his  presont  and  future 
needs  in  an  evejr-changing  society.     The  Center  is  concerned 
with  changing  the  behavior,  attitudes,  and  learning  patterns 
of  not  only  the  adult  student  but  also  of  his  children  enrolled 
in  the  Child  Development  program  at  the  Center  in  order  to 
break,  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  dependence  on  public  assistance 
which  o::i.;ts  fnr  so  many  citizens  today.     .   -  . 

The  pro  trim  will  include  academic,  pre- vocational,  vocational, 
family  living  and  finance,  personal  hygiene  and  grooming, 
hoalth  care,  child  development,  preparation  for  job  placement, 
.Tpooch  and  hearing  therapy,  self  impro\^ii^nt ,  and  cotinseling 

aroar. .  ^ 

In  acrordanc'i  v/ith  this  philosophy,  the  Adult  Education  Center 
ha.i  conducted  bot  i  academic  and  vocational  programs.     The  academic 
curriculum  included  instruction  in  basic  education  subjects,  English 
as  a  socnnd  language,  and  specific  subjects  to  prepare  students  for 
the  GED  examination.     lED  preparation  classes  were  euphemistically 
referred  to  i'^  "advanced  ABE."    As  part  of  its  academic  curriculum, 
the  Center  also  conducted  a  "developmental  studies'*  program  for 
college  students  who  v/cre  not  prepared  to  undertake  college  level 
study.     Instruction  was  oriented  toward  preparing  students  for 
successful  employment  through  the  develofwnt  of  dispositions  and 
traits  favorable  to  3U'5tained  emplov^u^nt,  introduction  to  a  variety 
of  vocationi;,  and  instruction  in  the  basic  vocational  skills.  The 


^janville  Junior  College  Adult  Education  Center,  "Narrative 
o  ?cription  of  Proposed  Program"  (Danville,  Ill.s  Danville  Junior 
tKiC[icgo  fl07n),  p.  1.  (Mimeographed.) 
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ei<?ht  specific  vocational  skill  development  courses  of  study  in 
1972  included:    business  education,  power  sewing,  shoe  repair, 
c.3ramic  art,  "Cashier-Checker  Education,"  cashiering,  graphic 
arts,  and  exploratory  shop.    Certificates  were  given  for  completion 
of  each  of  these  vocational  fields.    To  supplement  classroom 
instruction,  job  counseling  and  placement  were  offered  as  student 
servicGs.    Classes  were  tailored  to  meet  specifications  of  Public 
Aid  fundinq.     The  Dean  reported  that  most  of  the.  Center's  students 
participated  in  both  academic  and  vocational  classes  for  six  hours 
daily. 

Data  on  the  number  of  classes  conducted  in  each  of  eleven 
content  areas  by  the  Adult  Continuing  Education  Division  is  reported 
in  Table  IV- 3  which  shows  a  trend  of  spectacular  growth  (139  per 
cant)  during  the  period  from  1964-65  to  1967-68,  followed  by  a  sub- 
stantial decline  in  the  growth  rate  from  1967-68  to  1970-71   (58  per 
cont ) . 

TABLE  IV- 3 

ClASSKS  CONDUCTED  BY  ADULT  CONTINITING  EDUCATION  DIVISION, 
DANVILLE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 


Category  1964-65      1967-68  1970-71 


Basic  education  4  32  26 

Preparation  for  GED  Examination      6  16  23 

High  School  con?)  let  ion  0  5  11 

Vocational  education  18  36  46 

Leisure  and  recreational  7  4  21 

Business  Education  7  24  31 

Academic  4  15 

Personal  development  0  5  20 

Driver  education  3  3  7 

Homo  improvement  3  1  5 

Sowinq  and  tailoring  2  2  9 

"^ota^  54  129  204 
ERIC  " 
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The  enrollment  picture  parallels  the  development  shovm  in 
Table  IV-3.     The  three-year  period  from  1964-65  to  1967-68  shows 
rapid  expansion  (321%)  in  enrollments  while  the  second  threc-ye.ir 
{>eriod  reflects  an  increase  of  nearly  800  although  the  percentage 
increase  is  only  24  per  cent.    Table  IV-4  shows  that  when  persons 
who  attended  at  least  two  weeks  the  basic  education  courses  attracted 
the  mont  students,  closely  followed  by  the  enrollments  in  courses 
designed  to  prepare  students  to  take  the  General  Educational  Develop- 
raont  hlqh  school  equivalency  examination  (GED) .    Vocational  and 
business  education,  the  two  subject  areas  which  were  next  in  terms 
of  number  of  enrollments,  together  accounted  for  approximately  the 
same  nuniber  of  enrollments  as  the  GEO  preparation  class.    It  is 
clear  that  the  combination  of  ABE  and  GED  enrolln^nts  togetlier 
accounted  for  SO  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollments  in  the  Adult 
Continuing  Education  Division. 


TABLE  IV-4 


UANVILLE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  ADULT  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
DIVISION  ENROLLMENTS  BY  SUBJECT  AREA 


Subject  Area 


1964-65 


1967-68 


1970-71 


Basic  education  72 
Preparation  for  GED  examination  103 

High  school  completion  0 

Vocational  education  254 

Leisure  afid  recruitment  72 

Business  78 

Academic  89 

Personal  development  0 

Driver  education  48 

Iksmc  improvement  34 

Sewing  and  tailoring  21 


1,076 
1,120 


51 
427 
54 
15 
348 
53 
72 
11 
21 


1,015 


991 
96 
597 
290 
66 
453 
214 
144 
54 
102 


Tot.al 


771 


3,248 


4,022 


ERIC 
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In  .addition  to  the  academic  and  vocationally  oriented  courses, 
the  Adttlt  <-nntinunui  Fducation  Division  also  conducted  an  elaborate 
Cluld  L>ovt«!o!'mvnt  (Vntor  which  served  a  dual  role,     it  provided  a 
day  care  center  for  the  children  of  students  in  the  Adult  Continuing 
Fducation  Division  and  it  served  as  a  laboratory  for  the  training 
of  stud-nt.:  -ur^uincf  the  A.A.  degree  in  Early  Childhood  Services. 

ihe  rirogram  of  tiie  Adult  Continuing  Education  Division  was 
reduced  mnrk.  dl"  in  1971-72  by  the  presidential  decision  to  transfer 
all  pro  !ram;i  funded  under  other  than  S.R.s.  or  Title  III  to  the 
Coordinator  of  Evening  and  Extension  Programs,  who  had  previously 
been  romov<;d  from  the  Division  and  set  up  in  his  own  section. 

The  Dean  of  the  Division  had  indicated  that  numerous  attempts 
had  been  made  to  persuade  the  school  districts  in  the  Danville 
Junior  College  District  to  start  and  operate  their  own  adult  educa- 
tion programs.     She  reported  that  all  efforts  in  this  direction  to 
date  had  proven  fruitless  probably  because  of  the  limited  financial 
resources  of  these  districts."^  In  an  effort  to  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  satellite  centers  for  the  adult  education  program  of  the 
Adult  Continuing  Education  Division  a  free  bus  service  is  provided 
expressly  to  bring  financially  and  educationally  disadvantaged 
students  to  the  csunpus. 

Coordination 

In  seeking  funds  from  Title  III  and  from  the  Social  Rehabili- 
tation Service  (S.R.S.)  the  proposed  program  statement  indicated 
that  College  personnel  worked  with  the  following  community  agencies 

^Interview  with  Mary  Ann  Diller,  Dean,  Division  of  Adult 
JTontmumg  Education,  Danville  Junior  College,  Danville,  Illinois, 
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closely  In  an  effort  to  provide  gainful  en^loyment  for  its  adult 

students:    Vermilion  County  Department  of  Public  Aid,  Conaminity 

Action  Froqram,  Illinois  Department  of  Children  and  Family  Sorvicen, 

Illinois  State  Employment  Service,  Vermilion  County  Council  of 

Social  Agencies,  Veterans*  Administration,  Vermilion  County  Planning 

Commission,  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Vermilion 

County  Rehabilitation  Center,  Social  Security  Agency  and  all  area 

I 

high  schools. 

Some  degree  of  cooperation  or  coordination  would  be  essential 
for  effective  working  relationships  with  all  of  the  agencies  listed 
above.    The  ABE/GED  program  Is  carried  out  at  the  adult  education 
center  on  the  campus.     It  appears  that  cooperative  programming 
is  carried  out  through  the  evening  and  extension  program  rather 
than  through  the  Adult  Continuing  Education  Division. 

According  to  the  1972-73  Catalogue,  the  Evening  and  Extension 
Prociram  of  the  Danville  Junior  College  provides  '*an  opportunity 
for  adul ts  to  participate  in  various  courses  of  study  and  self- 
dovolopment  which  can  assist  them  in  carrying  out  mor>i  effectively 
their  civic,  social  and  economic  responsibilities."    There  are 
degree  curricula  for  students  who  can  only  attend  in  the  evening. 
There  are  non-credit  courses  offered  on  the  Danville  Campus  and 
at  seven  outlying  centers.    These  courses  are  eight  to  twelve  weeks 
in  lanoth  and  are  designed  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 

^Danville  Junior  College  Adult  Education  Center,  loc.  cit. 

Catalogue  of  Danville  Junior  College,  1972-73  (Danville, 
Illinois!    The  College,  1972),  p.  155. 
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who  dofliro  to  improve  their  cultural  background  or  who  wish  to 
develop  special  skills  that  may  lead  to  a  new  job* 

These  courses  are  conducted  at  schools  in  three  cotintiesr 
reaching  beyond  the  Danville  Junior  College  District.  Ordinarily 
the  school  facilities  are  made  available  at  a  token  cost  to  the 

« 

College.^ 

There  is  an  Adult  Education  Council  in  Danville,  formed  in 
the  1972-73  academic  year,  which  meets  twice  a  year  to  coordinate 
the  adult  education  activities  of  the  Danville  Junior  College,  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service,  the  YNCA,  the  YWCA,  and  the  Conserva- 
tion District.    The  Council  has  been  looking  at  the  prabl^  of 
unnecessary  duplication  of  services;  but  to  date  there  has  been 
insufficient  activity  to  demonstrate  its  utility.  Radcliffe, 
Superintendent  of  the  Danville  Public  Schools  felt  that  as  the  DJC 
developed  its  program  the  other  institutions  cut  back  on  theirs 
largely  because  they  were  not  financially  c<»npetitive  and  also 
because  they  could  not  offer  the  college  sttklent  status  to  their 

2 

adult  students. 

Although  the  Danville  Public  Schools  have  not  had  a  cooperative 
understanding  with  the  Division  of  Adult  Continuing  Education  of 
the  DJC,  there  has  been  a  history  of  cooperative  effort  between  the 
schools  and  the  Recreation  Department  of  the  City  of  Danville. 
After  examining  the  consnunity  school  approach  in  the  pattern  of 
Flint,  Michigan,  the  Superintendent  coi^luded  that  it  would  be  better 
to  rent  tJie  school  facilities  to  the  Recreation  Department  and  have 

^Interview  with  David  Radcliffe,  Superintendent,  Danville 
Public  Hchool  District,  Danville,  Illinois,  October  26,  1972. 
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t'lcit  Jo:  art :no"it-.   i.lr;, t  "m.t  ..t   i  rcorc  aLjouai  ['roqr^iv.'  -.'or  children 
and  .v.l::"'      ;r    -.jf.v .  1 1     th.Ti   it  v.cMrKi        fcr  the  m    • .) 

fijniiui-t  l..^'  ;.ronr.in  it^iclf.     Further,  the  Suj.fOrlJit ^rulont 
t:iat  :  / Lhc  .nost  apnrcpriatt.'  institution  ♦i^j  c  )ndUv"*;  .idult 

..vJii.:.t'.   on  :  ro^ir.ir.j  In  the  an  a.^  The  liinh  scliOv-:  d.istrictj  v/ere 
■        ■  .         ".itiVc  in  '..ikini;  t:iicir  facilities  av.u'.abla  to  tiic  ' 
.^-.li.  :in<i  ov-.j  courses. 

Conclusion 

"  •    .ii'jit  ciucati^-.-i  --Toarairs  of  the  area  served  by  the 
.^u'iVj.l  .j  Junior  C..iloge  shr^w  a  nunLor  of  Ppeciai  r-i-iractoristics , 
■'  •.c     •  ■  :-t  /.I'jh  ocn  voi  difstricts  s«jrvcd  by  the  Collcqc  do  not 
rcvil.    -;r."  adult  :r  ;c ramming  primarily  because  of  financial 
ijna:  J-  ior>..     lii,  ;•■  di  ;;trict3  ars  '^iuite  willinq  to  provide  their 
.      . '.  t. .  <>.^  :  or       wQi..^ :  on  and  ovoninq  courses  conducted  by  the 

■  a-.     i.-.    .1   :  .'..ot,  fi-no   jui^lic  school  district,  Danville,  an 
-.K  ...  ^    •...'J..  v^d  r<-croation<il  orograp  in  cim'^cT  nut  in  the 

'    '^'i  '     ■  ^' -  t'  :'     .  'i/  itics  tind<3r  a^ro-.-itontF  with  tLo  Danville 
'•• -t-roau  • '  r.     ••  •trt"        md  Lhc  DanvilJc  Junior  '  ollcqo-     In  this 
...r."   :u  i       ;  .~:ati  iji  -i.-jd  recreation  cpportunj  t ic j  arc  provided  at 
oonv     .   n-         ri .  i         fct*  <-h--  r^"5id4*nt«;  n£  tho  f-chool  District 
.-  i-'.  .  -I.:  incurred  by  the  District. 

'  Education  Counc'l  has  U>.-»n  foiited  m  D<mville  but 

•  ^^1    '''>  youi'jrr  f'lat  i'zil  if fect.'.venesi  can  sc-ircoly  be 
'  i.i . 

■    ■  '    •  .  th-'       i!-<poc:j'3  T.o  be    '      •  s  intonrattf*r. 

(''~  t       I'.-      .  ^f  'ji.      ■  St  oGull  continuinu  education  services  with  a 

er|c  ^.i.]. 
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downgrading  of  the  former  Dean  and  a  reassignment  of  adult-  education 
responsiolUtias  whicii  had  previously  been  administert<?  by  threo 
coordinate  cclloge  officials.    Whether  the  new  table  of  crctaiaaatioa, 
wtich  is  not  yet  clear,  will  result  in  a  strengthening  of  adult 
education  opportunities  in  the  DJC  District  cannot  be  determined  at 
this  time,     rt  seems  likely,  howovor,  that  the  place  of  adult  educa- 
tion and  the  role  tha  admin istrator**  of  such  programs  play  in  the 
total  prograr.  of  the  Junior  college  are  going  to  change  markedly 
in  the  imsiediate  future. 
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Oescrlption 

Tha  Joliet  Towiship  School  District  lies  in  Will  County, 
Illinois,  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  state.    The  Joliet 
Junior  College  District  serves  will  and  Grundy  counties,  a  large 
part  of  Kendall  County,  and  snail  parts  of  LaSalle  and  Kankakee 
counties.    It  comprises  twelve  high  school  districts  and  parts  of 
two  more.    This  case  study  looks  at  adult  education  in  Joliet 
sponsored  by  both  the  public  schools  and  the  junior  college. 

Joliet  is  an  industrial  town  with  a  number  of  large  in- 
dustries, a  military  arsenal  and  a  state  prison  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,    it  has  a  population  of  about  80,000,  largely  working 
class.    About  60  per  cent  of  the  population  is  Catholic.  About 
10,000  blacks  and  7,000  Mexican-Americans  live  in  the  metropolitan 
area.    Approximately  half  of  the  population  has  not  been  graduated 
from  high  school  -  perhaps  as  many  as  80  per  cent  of  the  black 
population.    The  Joliet  Junior  College  District  has  an  estimated 
population  of  275,000  -  300,000. 

Historical  Develocoent 
Joliet  Junior  College  (JJC),  founded  in  1901,  was  the  first 
publicly  supported  junior  college  in  the  United  States.  Starting 
as  an  extension  of  Joliet  Township  High  School,  the  college  and  the 
high  school  have  maintained  an  evening  program  which  has  served 
4idult8  since  its  inception. 
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i:i  •  ubruarv  ,   iyb7,  ci  tiiions  in  twelve  ti^h  t^chool  districts 
.  *    •.^t.i.T  to  rorni  !*1]i:-ols  Junior  CoIIl^-c^o  Ulatrict  525 

*:.wiuued  the  forjiar  ar^a  ^served  by  JJC*     iiy  April  of  that 
-J..:   uac  uoarJ  of  trustees  nad  been  cslectccl  and  JJC 
v^Liv'^  .-I/  i-jccaz\*j  a  Clasii  1  Cor.iTuunity  College.     ?*or  three  years 
L.*^'    \. ;  :o.M  :;w...*^  to        :*ou3ca  in  the  Joiiet  Township  Hiyh 

^ji.o:!  ^uv  in  1970  the  college  ncved  to  temporary  facilities 
'  erv<-l      o:*  a  ..onLanent  campus  Site* 

Vcrv  L  LLi':  13  Known  about  the  extent  and  variety  ol  adult 
-ducjL.on  jif,;rin^^:  prior  to  1967.     ftecords  of  those  acto^vities 

alt  cducatjLon  were  comin^led  with  collecc 
xcccr^o    r:  or  to  thu  £«>pardtxon  so  th^t  accurate  data  are  not 

J: .   J  r_sult  oi  the  creation  of  the  Jolict  Junior  Collucje 
^:..;  .:  .JL  budget  for  college  activities  was  separated  frc^ 

.  J  .  jhoci  b-dgct  and  in  the  resultant  division  of 

u^;      1.        ive  responsibilities  the  existing  adult  education 
r,:.  -  ra.':  v;..^  split  Lw-tween  the  college  and  tho  public  school*  The 
^^rwvuox  of  Lhc  adult  program  was  made  the  dean  ol'  the  evening 
jc  X  i  .  .  ■   a;  d  tliC  federal  grants  administrator  was  given  part'time 
r  ?r -c.ioi  b  liny  tor  the  public  school  adult  program. 

e   lij  -  SC410CI  bccawe  responsible  for  all  AB£,  GEO, 
ji^i^d'^Lon.Al.  and  non-credit  courses  within  the  city  of  Joliet  and 
Liv    jvjnior  col^.^c  became  responsible  for  all  credit  offerings 
...  u  and  ull  uuult  Ciducation  in  the  junior  college  district 

r-M-.v.U'^  o'  •  :ic  ^oiicl  iit^jh  School  District. 
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•  -         -  .      /  -o  uvoi.j:  ^    \"' J  "!  »:!»^' .    was  Ljstabij  f5h«.'d  uo 

—   V     .  -  >   -  -r,    ^  c.iai   .^^   IvV.;         :;.cr*j  wore 

-  ■            -                   lov/  ill*  O'.  .   arc*a  j-zLVc-t* 

•  ,  .r,     J.z^  x'wtcr        vcr  CL^ntcr,  locatocl 

.  -  ^'   ^^j^^;:;*::  .jt  chc  :niti.at:ion  of  zb^: 

.  ,      ■..'■'^  ^nivj'-  /.uni4-     The  wntor  oubiiey  aontiy 
.     -     -    -t^vc  u:,i.t  01  tne  Jol^et  TowniShip  School 

.     :_  _i      .  ^."4  oruwr   -O   :aalify  ior  ^at^Le  reimburse;- 

'  .  \    •  AOC  adults  a  year       th  iCO  to  150 

*  ^  :    -  .  .       -  prcjra-m  in  iJ;71,  v^*Ji.  <:  v/xthin  the- 
^  .:auou^  consternation  au.or;j  ti:c  i't-tor  Clavier 

-   •  .  -  .   L.. -lL  .!;j.a  i-.rDijrar.i  rci>re3enz&  U^rcct  coiupotition 
-     .  ..J  ^.*ro:j;-a. Tno  colioye  staff  inuicatc-  that  they 
,    c<-u^.j  of  a  a^'J^ct  request  while:  otiiert:  ;staU.  that 
.V  >*w  tlic  i'Ubl-LC  Aid  office  to  open  the  new 

--^^ii-   L      coilc^vjv  had  ura3:L:i:jncd  staff  whom 
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VnUo  t:.^  cooiierative  arrangeinents  by  the  JJC  and  Joliet 
Townshi,    bchool  District,  luaid  by  some  to  have  bGon  formalized 
in  u  v^ritton  joint  cooperative  agreement  and  by  others  to  hnvc 
botn  oral,  nas  not  proven  to  be  a  satisfactory'^  working  arrange- 
;<;"rit  vincn  pressures  wex-e     laced  on  the  institution  involvod. 

Prior  to  1968,  the  entire  adult  prograni  of  both  the  college 
liid  the  hiyh  ijchool  was  held  in  two  centrally  located  buildings 
wi  LI;  io.sj  than  5,000  adults  served.     In  1972-73  Joliet  Township 
"cJ-o-'i  District  had  programs  offered  in  two  high  schools  and 
t.vo  ;"o.....iunity  centers  and  '-lad  an  enrollment  of  500  students. 
.jJC<  on  the  other  hand,  j.n  19  73-74  offered  253  courses,  enrolling 
&Uu  r.tudcnts  in  their  ad.ilt  nnd  continuing  education  program,  not 
count xn^f  the  275  evening  credit  courses  which  in  1968  had  been  the 
oulk  of  the  adult  enrollment. 

Clearly  tho  extent  and  variety  of  adult  education  offerings 
s,i   ;jx:ot  and  environs  has  increased  markedly  since  1967. 
Fed'j'.il*;  funded  ABL  programs  are  offered  by  both  the  college  and 
Liic  publi  -  jo'hccl  and  the  range  of  offerings  in  vocational, 
av\/cational,  and  credit  offerings  are  more  numerous  and  diverse, 
i.owcvcr,  in  1971  the  cooperative  agre«nent  between  the  college  and 
cho  public  school  was  deffionstrated  to  have  limitations.  Because 
the  agreement  was  not  adequate  the  districts  felt  increasingly 
impatient  with  it. 

In  1972-1973  there  were  administrative  changes  made  at 
JJC  which  changed  the  situation  considerably.    The  former  dean  of 
continuing  education  and  community  services  became  the  dean  of 
career  education.    The  new  dean  of  continuing  education  was 
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career  education.    The  new  dean  of  cuntinuiny  eciucdtion  w.-i^ 
disinterested  in  evening  credit  programs  and  had  a  high  intercut 
in  community  and  remedial  adult  education.    The  JJC  continuing 
education  division  was  thus  altered  to  elirainate  the  administra- 
tive  respo.isibiiity  lor  evenirig  collr^'je  credit  prograras  and 
to  confine  the  continuing  ijducation  urogram  to  developing  jencral 
studios,  communiiiy  oducation  and  coirraunir.   servijc  proyraws. 

a  result  of  this  cn^jr.^o,  a  vritten  jc/.t  cocpcrat-.ivc 
ayrc^*;ncnt  was  devexaped  betwe.jn  JJC  and  cho  Jollc^-  Township  High 
bchooi  allowed  co-sponLorship  cf  certdin  programs  within  the 

HLcjYi  Si.;nooi  progran  a^  v;uii        brn.r!^  college  orodit  programs 
int:o  inu  uridurut ilj^ Zvid  High  . -rhool  fv^ciiitiy,  which  was  the 
oontr<.ix  loca^i^ion  of  the  public  school  adult  program. 

xn  HUiruuary,   thon^  Joliet  has  had  a  lone;  history  of  adult 
..CiU*^.'.l:iOri  r»Owh  in  zhe  collegs:  and  i::  the  public  school-  Thoi:e 

^1  ..diiUn-^vit _rcd  separately/  oven  .vhcn  tho  junior  colh^jc 

'v::\s  ^  -  .  i    .>f  tao  JoliGt  Township  School  Uibtrict,  have  both 
K^r.Av::  consi rabiy  since  1965*     The  public  ^^Ci'^ooi  prograni  has 
contiu.i  -a  :q  dovciop  hic^h  school  and  vocational  oxterings  as  well 
uj;  to  .niv.  .ate  program.:  in  ABE  and  ESL  within  Joiiot  proper* 

vi.o  coll.w      UP  until  1967,  operated  mainly  within  Joliet 
.  v  ;n::n-».p,  hut  o;;  becoming  a  separate  conanunity  college/  began  to 
:  '.-rv    <i  wid'L^r  district  of  12  high  school  or  unit  districts  in  a 

L\n^  coai'it/  area.     Jntil  1971,  these  offerings  by  the  college 
coi^is^atoU  .uamiy  of  college  credit  courses,  expanded  greatly, 
.  r-^.i  X*.  v  .'^  .^v«-.i.iiiij  aithougii  leiuediai  dduit  education  was 

o 
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^\iA(     .1  loreci  in  trie  outtlyinq  ciisti'iwts  ol  Joiiv.t.      iii   xjll  tlu- 
coiicjo  onr.i*,j^is  bc^an  to  shut  the  character  or  the  curriculu-n 
oiiered*     Cor.uiiunity  education  programs  were  introduced,  stimulated 
by  tho  av."»i  •  ibility  of  state  public  service  and  grants  for 

•  .o^,,rav»s  ice  the  r«ducational  1/  d- s :-idVaata9C>^,     .^^^C-GiID  progron.::? 
..  -?rv  v.^i  .^nUcd  uxic- ,  CO.  t.r^ry  LO  zh*^  agroe".x.nc  v/:  t:h  JuJiet  'I'cwn.-aip 

:  '<^  .  *  * 

i:^7j,   Alt';  uur*;i.iii;^- iwitive  izliUii*}^^  ocr  ^iririKj  at  the: 
,      *o  '  V  ^:in.j   rrti'-iiv   JOursot.  wc'i^.   r.e^iar.  to.l  admin istr^.t :  veiy 
I  c/.:    z^vj  cor.c.*v-:M     :^^iu:  » ^ .  .^rrj-.^rar-ti  and  the  jK  .v:^r^al  stuc^i  s, 
:. .        w./  j^^c^riwii  .i.ia  /*J.*:y  soi'^/icei:^  oi  o^j rains  wc^re  'jus^-atiy 

iw/;';^-  i':?7.^.-7i  u  jow:!.  ':!coperati  v  c  a^rc^^aont  was  dcv^^-lopod 

•  :  ^  jtri  jt  ^nd  Joliet  Township  School  District,  initiating 

'  "i..  .  ji'rzhiy  Ol  adult  programs^  praviou.siy  adiainistorod  by 
.^c;..\oi.     This  cooperative  agrer^mcnt  c'.jfincd  separate 
...  ^  J. tucion  but  did  not  include  joint  efforts  toward 

^  ^  ■  .  .      '    ' J i ;  li  ^ o ci r-j  4 

Curriculum 

*r.cc  -.a-:  pu.:/i.\c  schools  and  the  junior  college  had  been  und^r 
nv..  .u.r:  -  1    .    -;o.  untii  1967,  tho  data  for  1964-65  are  coiubinud. 
.      'jCV-  r  Liata  'or  the  first  year  of  separaLion. 

iu  xjij-i-L^,  It 4  ddult  cdu'jation  courses  were  offered.  Of 
.  -vcrj  college  credit  courses,  36  weris  courses  for  "culture, 
...... ,  loisure-tirne  living,"  22  for  business,  14  for  trade 

.^^^^^.rJ,   Z  oi^D  {on  d  tuitxon  basis)  ,  J  ABE,  and  b  m  a 


iV'2u     RSr  OM^y  AVMARE 

Li'ty  oi   «>Mier  .in...;,    incluaing  wiuvanced  coilugo  credit  offeror! 
turou  :  .  Liio  oxtcnt-ivj..  divisions  of  three  univer^^ ities-    Most  of 
t'ic  **ouri^-:       r  •   v-  tho  basis  r>f  <i  10-woek  texna.     Short  courses 
•kI  .  i  Ir.  loctur^j  series  were  also  offered  but  not  included 


oi  Cur  I  iv-ci^U'i 


.         .rca  tiic  w-'riroliuiont  for  lS#€?  -63  and  J07i-  7J. 

.       !  ^i»L.       'f:.      ti -iLej  thill    m   :.96'^-6d  adult  cducaticii 

'  .  ,     u.,' i  *  :LoC'l  vas       i^^irlv  lar^jc  pro.jran  i?Grvinr  A  , 

^.   .  -  .Li.   '.■:.rol  li'.ont  const- ..^lo  i  21  pur  cent  in  1967^6o 

'.w   11.  ^>71-72  oi  the  total  enrollment/  reflectiui  a 
i;.  '    * ::     .\<j    '  '  iiti.^is  on  ABt-  at  a  time  v/hen  total  enrol Inier. t ^ 


TAi3L£  IV-5 

/u>;D  .^UMLLR  Or    COURiJi^S  rc:<  1067-68  AND 
'j/l-lJ  KDUCATION  ThKOUGH 

JULIET  fUblilC  SCHOOLS 


Enrol  Intent  Lnroll^Tiont: 
1967-68  1971-72^' 


905  650 
124  250 
9S  1/500 
:   chrii^ral  479  2^100 

.  Xvjcrcationoi  1,730 

549 

'  '  .  :  )r-r..erwial  310 
i  .  '  i^on  173 


4,368  5,000 
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•  n.        ..LcsL  onancjo  in  the  curriculum  of  the  public  school 
aauit  :.ro,r.r.  Las  occurred  in  the  adult  high  school  program.  A 

'^'^^^  ur.roll:-.:_;a  iiktcusc.  can  be  accounted  for 

"  i<^P--^nt  of  a  program  for  drop-outs  -  students  aged 

U  t'    16.  " 

•  r   .^,....u/,        Can  bo  seen  that  the  public  school  adult 
i  to  ; hji    not  ^x^.dnded  in  enrollments  although  the  nuidber  of 

L,ing  ..rved  in  different  categories  has  changed. 
T  -  ,  coii.r..sts  Sharply  with  tne  development  of  JJC  where  the 
:  L-r,,,r..n  hon  grown  at  a  rapid  rate  since  its  separation 
'  r-.j-.  L;,e  .'.i.jh  school  district. 

jc.licL  Junior  College  data  for  1967-68  cover  its  first 
oi).-  -..tion        a  Class  I  Junior  College  while  still  operat- 
-.ii.n  i.u^iic  high  scnool  facilities.    After  1970  when 
•  r  .:oil..-.-„.  .novcd  to  its  permanent  campus,  it  began  to 

■  -Jucation  efforts  to  towns  outside  of  Joliet. 

..^....t  ■  .V. ::,ru/,  of  the  adult  education  courses  were  offered 
Of.-.-.,.:;,  with  th     iv>iiiaininy  one-third  offered  in  outreach  centers 
u  ,  ai:,out   -.5  per  cent  of  the  courses  are  for  credit  and  15 
r  .-r-  dit  equivalency.     About  half  of  these  are 
i  .:<  rc:jt  courses.     Sixty  pt-r  cent  of  the  courses  at 
centers  are  for  college  credit  and  40  per  cent  are  for 
•rc-uit  oo.. valency,     vhe  higher  percentage  of  non-credit  courses 
at  i-     jutr  ^dch  -TTGntors  is  due  to  the  ABE  and  GEO  courses 
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^;V7  ^"^^-'^  '^^^^  fobert  M,  Beach,  Director,  Adult  Education, 
Yr      "  Joiiet,  Illinois,  October  30,  1972. 
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•-i.i.M^.,i'^  AJU  i^UMisKR  OF  COURSES  FOR  1967-68  AND 
h«7i>71   TN  ADULT  EDUCATIO>J  TH HOUGH 
JOLIET  JUNIOR  COLLEGE^ 


1967-68  1970-71 


No.  of 
Courses 

Enrollment*^ 

iJO.  of 

Courses 

0 

0 

50 

IG 

0 

0 

50 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,     /          -,N  ...  .     •  ^  1 

4  •  .4    «           X   -      ^  :  ^  i  .  .     >  ^  ^1  X 

12C 

12 

700 

50 

1  j<i' 

J5 

500 

30 

m:^  L\):vr..;.  rcial 

luO 

50 

1000 

100 

lUO 

10 

1400 

80 

■.  ;   ...     ■  -i  ix.i  .  ..i  L 

GO 

6 

300 

13 

'rj^i-  73  40':>0  305 


■-    juicL  »ipi  iy  to  tnose  course:^  unucr  tho  Dean  of 
i-'/ivJo^  waich  in'.-lud«  Joliet  City  and  outreach  programs. 


I- ■  .     -Lie  IV-b,  Wiiich  unliko  the  public  school  data 
-  :  .       ./  r.iiect  the  ^Towth  patterns  in  adult  education 
.  ^    uL  i_r. i;.  _rative  changes  which  occurred  in  1972-73-  In 
i     ..     .v^.-i  iu  credit  prorrom  offering  275  courses  was  admjnis- 
■  ■■'i  .■  ,  .y.     Ju:>licacod  enrollments  in  these  programs  wore 
.i  'Tu  7i        .  0,30G  m  1971-72. 

-i.-ait-^j  L^uucation  and  Community  Services  program, 
r.,  i-'.ix.-  ubcv.:;  ci.rollments ,  reported  approximately  8,000 
'         m  i<»''i-74  with  3,472  fall  enrollments,  an  increase 
ill   lJ?   -73  ot  160  per  cent.    The  total  enrollment  in 

Ji.-f  ilL  hivjr:;,  all  roi::^bUi"sablG  through  the 
'.'v/c  i';ou:3and  6f  these  credit  hours  were  earned  by  students 
now  jointly  sponsored  Joliet  Township-JJC  program. 


IV-29  ^  ^^^^^^ 

Thur,..  i:haiv.jtis  transfomod  the  adult  program  at  JJC  which 
wa;>  .V3  por  cent  ro.iular  college  offerings  for  adults  at  night 

*  y*-'^''-'^'^' ^'^  ciodit  hours  to  a  program  which, 

v.LLhout  tnc  ovc»ninvJ  crodit  t^rogram,  could  generate  12,592 
ore  wilt  iiours. 

It  ir-  jiea  •  thjz  tho  JJC  prey  ram  for  adults  has  expanded 
m  icrma  oi  regular  colIt?ge  credit  offerings  for  adults  in 
^.1  '     .  _]•.  li!.,  t.n  tnat  progroa-n  plus  a  large  community  oducation- 
j    ...r  -I    ;'..aics  ^rogrur.i  which  in  two  years  is  generating  almost 
•sv;  iij.i    u..   creuit  hours  ot  tnn  previously  combined  programs, 
'^i.     uvLa  <.i  thciso  crcd-'-  hour;.,  however,  represents  an  adwinis- 
•  r-iLivo  1  i.  nsfor  of  oourotj  oflorod  in  and  administered  by  the 


Staffing 

-  •  ■  _j_  "huol  c;twrf 

•'■or  :-ho  lunior  college  bocar.ic  a  separate  institution  in 
\     Ih.  public  3chool  administrative  staff  initially  consisted 
.l.-i^mc  director,  one  full-ti.-ne  federal  projects  director 
..rt-tir.i;  assistant  director.    Within  six  months,  the 
^'     '  •  position  and  the  adult  program  was  left 

-    1  tion  of  one  part-time  director.     In  1968,  following 

«.  ci..]..i.  of  :.oard  of  Education  to  continue  adult  education 
.  -i..  ].uL:ic  schools,  the  duties  of  the  federal  projects  director 

.  ..;;.Lnueu.     he  now  spends  85  per  cent  of  his  time  on  adult 
.u.ju-.ion    :nu  15  por  c->nt  on  federal  projects.     He  is  now 

..y  i.,o  :,oL-.-,-tiir.o  builumg  supervisors  and  two  to  three 
•i,;  .  {i,r  t:ii,  evening  program. 


iv-30  ^  COPY  AVAIIABII 

The  w*iroctur  ri-ports  to  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Jchooio  and  is  a  racmbor  of  tho  administration  council  for  the 
puuiiw  school  district.     He  appears  to  have  a  wide  latitude  in 

jMji  icv  ::  .iKintj  ..ossibly  L^'causo  his  function  as  federal  projects 
-^ru:'.       is  ir-rjcrtanu  or  because  tMo  .ixccss  of  adult  education 
i  jvoru'j*^  over  --^Xijcnui  t  ax\?  unaL  ie:i  liii  .  tu  return  sums  yearly  to 
jcaoral  iu!mi5  tot  housi^nj,  cu::Lociial  services,  and  other 

xjistrui*-'  .onal  i..ic,>.ity  for  ABE  refltdinod  fciirly  constant 
1.   I'jf^^-no  Aliiii.      n:  £;tcAf::  for  adaic  ecluc:."Lion  other  than  ABE 
..r^.  '  ro:.:  Bl.  t.'>  ■^4  par-^-Lii-;  ^instructors.     The  salary  rate 

r^!  i.ii;  Scti.rj        beior<:!  th*-  scparacion  u^t  ^^7.00  per  class- 

I  "  ' j-7x  L.i'j  /iSJ  jLaff  cor*sisted  of  eight  part-time 
.  '  4o;u  ^  ^      ...^  r  .iUji::  oduoation  stt^ff  grow  to  87  part-time 

.  ;  .  .  .  i...-  I  .  r/  ra^-c  rost:  to  $3.00  per  classroon  hour  for  all 
L  .ij:.  "  .     -  ;   ^:-7I,  Lhe  staff  nas  increased  to  100  member^ 

i::.:.:  -     u^i-*:^;: j  '^.  .rsoiis  at  the  Petcr  Clavor  Center. 

.ijcri'/        t.ic  teachers  arc  certificated  although  some 
•  th  .  '^^.icor  ctaffcd  by  Catholic  sisters  may  not  be. 

-  :    If,,.:  ai-*jrc.dt  requir^^d  and  no  benefits  ar^^  offered  for 

r  '  v'.-o  r  ...i^it^ce  ^uult  education  courses.     Part-time  and 
.  i  -  '  ii/.i.  z  jucncrs  v/.^o  attcna  conferences  or  professional  meetings 
j:     V'  oi.  for  their  costs. 

..i.;^.tir4  :itjff  includes  two  secretaries^  two  part-time 
V  ..  i  .:.r.        .:GlIvcjc-  sjtudc:int  rocruiters. 


IV- 31 

Joltot  JumoC  Collc».J<-'  jataff 

in  l^io7-6S  the  administrative  staff  consisted  of  one  dean 
tor  tiic  ovjninj  und  ;.;uinmer  college.    Since  then  the  title  has 
bocor.o  dear,  of  comuunity  services.    The  dean  reports  to  tx«j 
executive  dean  and  nas  access  to  the  president.    The  dean's 
connections  with  the  community,  his  initiate and  success  in 
obtain in.j  .jmntc,  and  the  sizeable  excess  of  revenue  over  dirwct 
cosLr.  lor  the  adult  progran;  which  he  turned  over  to  the  general 
lund,  all  reinforced  nis  status.    He  has  subsequently  been  pro- 
;.;oti-^d  tc  r.ho  'position  of  Dean  of  Career  Education. 

iiesitlea  the  Dean,  the  administrative  staff  now  includes 
lievon  cuordinators  in  the  seven  satellite  centers  of  the  District. 
An  assl'Jtant  dean  was  also  on  the  staff  for  a  short  period  of 
tirae. 

;.ible  XV-7    shows  the  instructional  staff  for  adult  education 
at  the  junior  college. 

TABLE  IV- 7 

JOLI£T  JU2JI0R  COLLEGE  INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF 
IN  1967-68  AND  1970-71 


196^- 
Total  No. 
of  teachers 

68 

No.  of 
FTB^ 

l9'70- 
Total  No. 
of  teachers 

71 

Mo.  Of 
FTE^ 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Adult  education 

45 

other  than  ABE 

50 

12 

200 

one  full-time  equivalent  teacher  *  15  hours  classroOTi 

,9^.,i;^truction . 


iv-32       ten  con  M«Uii.i£ 

;.nstructors  for  transfer  courses  are  required  to  have  a 

!  .i:;t   r'li  d.'«jroo  in  i h».^  field  of  tho  course  to  be  taught.  ABE 
taachcr^  do  not  have  to  be  certified  but  must  have  a  ba^elor's 
c.  .<jic.'c.    All  the  ABU  Lcachers  have  been  recruited  fr^  eluiaantary 
anu  Secondary  teachm.^.    Of  the  other  adult  education  teachers  # 
30  por  coiiu  have  b&en  recruited  from  elementary  and  secondary 
uciiaols,  40  per  cent  from  the  junior  college  !St;iff,  25  per  cent 
Mom  industry  or  business/  and  5  per  <^nt  frcm  universities. 

The-  salary  rate  for  full-time  ABE  teachors  is  $8,000  per 
V  ar.     For  part-time  instructors  in  1967-68  the  ;.alary  rate  was 
v/.uo  per  classroom  hour,  which  is  equal  to  the  rate  offered  that 
/  .'ur  t  :irouijh  the  public  schools.    By  1970-71,  tho  junior  college 
;.art- 1 li.t'j  salary  rate  had  increased  to  a  mininiuiTi  of  $10.00  and  a 
.  .xii.uii  of  512.50  per  hour,  giving  the  junior  collogo  an  advantage 
'jv:«r  t;;o  puolic  schools  in  recruiting  teachers  but  at  the  same 
M...,-  iiicroa3ir»g  the  costs  per  instructional  hour  for  Junior  College 

pro^^'-*'"'^  • 

'c  iii^urscntcnt  for  travel  and  other  expenses  is  provided  for 
ail  .-.ault  education  teachers  who  attend  conferences,  professional 
aciivi:  i>-^  and  siiaiXar  activities,  but  no  reimbursement  is  given 
loi'  •jot;ts  incurred  in  taking  courses.    In  1967-68  ten  teachers  of 
aault    ducution  other  than  ABE  and  one  adult  education  professional 
attotiU  c  tn-service  activities  outside  of  the  junior  college.  In 
l'i70~7l,  those  attendance  figures  increased  to  two  ABE  teachers, 
un(;  AUL  professional,  twenty  adult  education  teachers,  and  one 
adult  education  professional.    Within  the  junior  college,  there 
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IV- J  J 

12  no  r  .c.ular  in-r.orvico  program.    ABL  and  GED  instructors  have 
.uuntii^y  it'.e tings  with  coordinators  to  discuss  instructional  pro- 
blems. 

The  supporting  staff  in  1970-71  consisted  cf  one  nurse^ 
throij  p.irt-time  librarians,  three  counselor^,  iinu  seven  para- 
^.'rofesHionals  for  recruit^^^at  and  tollow-u^  . 

in  suTiunary/  it  c^.-i  be  seen  that  the  nuiibor  of  full-time 
staff  plu::  the  status  of  the  dean  of  ctMnn unity  services  within 
JCC  as  co:uparcd  to  the  public  school  adult  program  are  probably 
importctnt  reasons  contributing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  adult 
enrol  l...cnts  ac  JJC.    Added  to  these  advantages  arc  the  higher 
salary  schedule  for  teachers  who  are  apparently  doing  the  same 
work  as  puulic  school  teachers  and  the  higher  income  generated 
per  r^'.juont  whicii  characterize  tho  college  in  contrast  to  the 
public  .;i?hool.     Although  the  director  of  the  public  school  program 
oiijoy.\>  tho  confiaencc  and  support  of  his  supercrdinate/  clearly  the 
resources  within  the  system  are  limited.    It  is  therefore  unclear 
a.i  to  what  weight  a  cooperative  agreement  between  the  institutions 
carries  <jiven  this  unequal  distribution  of  resources. 

Financial  Support 

In  1964-65,  the  adult  education  program  was  receiving  funds 
from  both  public  school  sources  and  junior  collage  reimbursements. 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  program  in  19 6 4- t 5  for  direct 
costs  amounted  to  $133,813.24  leaving  an  excess  of  $55,144.15. 
This  sum  was  turned  over  to  the  general  fund  in  payment  for  housing # 
custodial  services,  and  other  operational  costs.    The  Illinois 


o 
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public  school  districts  with  adult  oducation  progrons  had  histori 
cully  iiwt  „iaa»j  a  UitccL  ciiar^jo  for  overhead  ayainst  the  adult 
program.     If  the  program  produced  an  exc&ss  of  income  over  ex- 
,>'^>naituroi^  the  surplus  was  placed  in  the  general  fvind.    If  the 
incono  ^Ui^  equal  to  or  somewhat  less  than  the  cash  costs  of  the 
program  the  public  school  district  sinply  ixLyoiLtj'jd  the  cost.  As 
the  .luult  prograiA  becomes  more  effective  in  producing  incoxoe 
there  iri  i  tendency  for  districts  to  begin  keeping  OK}re  complete 
recorus  of  overhead  costs  and  to  charge  an  appropriate  sheure 
-i^jainiiu  ^■lo  adult  education  program  incc^. 

TABLE  IV- 8 

iiEVE^^Usj  .uND  EXPENDITURLS  FOR  ADULT  EDUCATION, 
JOLILT  TOWSiSHIP  PUBLIC  SCHOOL,  1970-71 


*<c  venue 


Tuition 

T'..'Xf.bOOk;£ 

■'oc.  Ld.  RuiiiJ- 

o urn went 
School  Code  3-1 
-  Jtato  Aiu  -  ADA 
under  21 
Adult  Drivers  £d. 


Grand  total 


$73,103.96 
2,320.01 

16,210.00 
42,488.25 

7,452.00 
8,032.80 


$201,153.54 


Sub  total 

ABE  100%  funded 


Grand  total 


$123,447.46 
51,546.52 


$174,993.98 


Jub  total  $149,607.02 
Title  III  -  A2E  51,546.52 


Expenditures 


Salaries 

Materials  &  Supplies 

Other 

Refunds 

Textbooks 


$102,298.80 
7,058.35 
6,355.82 
4,895.70 
2,838.79 
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v.ofl;plct:c  data  could  be  obtained  only  for  X970'71  fron 
tnc  Ji.>iiot  |juL)ii,c'  ;3CiiOoi  program. 

The  total  expenditures  for  1970-71  came  to  $123#447«46 
cxcludinc,'  AB£  vhich  is  a  separate,  fully  funded  program.  The 
net  income  of  $26,159.56  was  turned  over  to  tho  P>ublic  School 
Ccnoral  Fund. 

In  1963,  Jolict  public  schools  received  $25,116  fron 
Title  III.     In  1972  tnsijo  funds  approached  ^80,000,  of  %ffalch 
V' 0,000  supuortcd  the  Peter  Claver  Center  and  the  Spanish  Center, 
and  $J0,OOQ  sup^jorted  the  AB£  program  at  the  Statesville  Peniten* 
*  i::ry,  fo:  v.'  .ich  the  school  is  an  administrative  agent, 

.loliot  Junior  Col  lege 

runds  come  from  federal  and  state  sources  administered  by 
t.!io  ICCl,  through  reimbursement  for  credit  hours  or  by  direct 
^rant:..     In  addition,  the  junior  college  obtains  both  SRS  and 
Title  lil  funds  from  the  OSPI. 

In  the  arrangciucnt  with  the  public  schools,  Joliet  Junior 
Colley  •  a>;^rood  to  provide  only  college  credit  courses  within  the 
Jolict  city  boundaries.    All  other  adult  education  efforts  of  tne 
junior  collcs;a  were  to  be  conducted  in  the  junior  college  district 
outside  oi  Jolict.    Since  the  financial  data  for  the  junior  college 
do  not  specify  whether  they  apply  in  or  out  of  Joliet,  the 
figures  presented  in  Table  lV-9    apply  to  the  junior  college  district 
community  services  as  a  whole.    The  expenditures  shown  in  Table 
iv-io  aru  exclusively  those  of  the  adult  education  program* 
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TABLE  IV- 9 

J.."»MLT  JUMICll  COLLEGE  ADULT  EDLCATiON  REVENUES 

1967-68  AND  1970-71 


1967-63 

1970-71 

Goner  J i  Kovenues  Fund 

$42,250 

$216,200 

Tuition 

42,250 

150,800 

other 

0 

10,000 

i*odc'r  <i  Public  Assistance 

0 

24,760 

Totals 

$84,500 

$401,760 

TABLE  IV-10 

JJNIOR  COLLEGE  ADULT  EDUCATION  EXPE^^DITURES^ 
1964-65,  1967-68  AHD  1970-71 


1964-65 

1967-68 

1970-71 

Director's  Salary 

$12,000 

$15,000 

$20,000 

T.'achL.rs'  Salaries 

35,000 

w  v<  i  V  U  V 

300,000 

Clerical  Salaries 

5,000 

10,000 

20,000 

Counselor  Salary 

0 

0 

12,000 

Librarian  Salary 

0 

0 

5,000 

P'.rsonnul  Expense  Allowances 

200 

500 

5,000 

Paraprof cssional 

0 

0 

6,200 

Other 

5,000 

9,000 

25,000 

Totals 

$57,200 

$84,500 

$377,000 

"Estimated 


In  Taolc  IV- 9    the  title  General  Revenue  funds  gives  the 
appearance  of  monies  which  ^re  generated  by  !.oth  local  and  state 
taxes.     In  1970-71  the  Evening  College  Division  alone  generated 
25,860  credit  hours  which  were  reimbursed  at  $15.50  per  credit  hour 
for  a  total  of  $400,830.    Thus,  in  this  one  category  the  adult 
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{notwithstanding,  the  program  operated  with  an  income  over  expenses 
of  $24,760. 

The  Joliet  Junior  College  District  had  an  assessed  valuation 
in  1974  of  1,379.8  million  dollars  and  an  authorized  tax  rate  of 
12.5  cents  per  thousand  dollars  of  assessed  valuation.    The  remge 
in  tax  ratos  is  from  10  to  25  cents  among  the  37  Illinois  colleges 
With  Joiiot  being  the  fourth  lowest  rate.    JJC  ranks  eighth  in 
thc!  amount  of  monies  generated  by  state  apportionment  in  1972  - 
$1,411,414.     In  actual  local  reventie  generated  per  in  district 
FTE,  JJC  generated  $622.32,  which  was  near  the  s^dian  ($657.73)  of 
tho  37  collage  districts.    The  assessed  valuation  of  JJC  is 
approximately  $5,631  per  individual  in  district  conpared  to  $4,910 
for  Lxncoln  Land,  $3,406  for  Danville,  and  $6,025  for  Oakton 
Community  College  districts. 

JJC  constitutes  a  moderately  wealthy  district  in  Illinois 
where  the  district  tax  rate  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  state  and 
where  state  apportionment  money  per  PTE  fal  .s  in  the  x&edian  range. 
Thus,  JJC  has  been  able  to  keep  local  tax  i  ^venues  low,  yet 
generate  a  moderate  aBK>unt  of  state  apportionment  inCOTie.  JJC 
reported  that  its  unit  cost  per  credit  hour  for  adult  education 
is  $35.88,  $42.61  for  general  studies,  $45.,38  for  occupational 
and  $43.55  for  baccalaureate  oriented  programs  (1971-72).    If  a 
yuncral  studies  credit  hour  costs  the  college  $42.61  and  state 
tipportionment  reimburses  the  college  $15.50,  then  the  remainder 
($27.11)  must  be  made  up  by  tuition  and  local  taxes.     It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  any  local  tax  dollars  are  being  spent  on 
adult  programs  given  the  analysis  of  the  1970-71  budget. 
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For  1973-74  no  budgetary  figures  were  made  available. 

ilowcvcr,  during  this  year,  a  joint  cooperative  agre^imt  went 

1 

into  effect  between  JJC  and  Joliet  Township  High  School.  There 
were  12,392  credit  hours  generated  by  the  Continuing  Education 
and  Community  Services  Division  during  the  year  of  which  2,000 
came  from  the  High  School  program. 

Two  thousand  credit  hours #  now  being  reimbursed  at  $18.50 
oarns  $37/000  in  sta^e  reimbursement.     Instructional  coats  for. 
the  yoar  in  the  above  programs  totaled  $18,000  for  which  the 
college  and  public  »»chool  each  paid  half.    The  college  handled 
the  registration  costs;  the  school  was  responsible  for  books, 
inatorials,  and  facility  costs.    Tuition  was  at  the  rate  of  $10 
per  credit  hour  which  brought  in  $20,000  and  which  the  college 
paid  to  the  school  after  collecting  it  fr^  the  student. 

The  r.ot  financial  results  appear  to  be  that  the  public 
Bchool  was  able  to  cut  its  instructional  costs  in  half,  saving 
$9,000.    Apparently  the  college  received  $37,000  in  state  reim- 
bursement less  $9,000  in  teachers'  salaries,  or  $28,000  for 
registering  the  students  £md  transmitting  the  students'  tuition 
to  the  public  school.    Both  institutions  appear  to  have  profited 
financially  and  certainly  the  unit  cost  for  $2,000  credit  hours 
has  been  less  than  $42.61  (the  1971-72  state  unit  cost  for 
general  studies) .    Both  institutions  will  report  these  enrollraent& 
and  students  may  receive  credit,  where  applicable,  frcsn  both 

^The  1973-74  "Joint  Educational  Agreement  between  Joliet 
Township  High  School  District  204  and  Joliet  Junior  College 
District  525"  is  appended  to  this  community  case  study  to  provide 
a  complete  report. 
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institutions.    During  this  first  yeai  no  r ranges  were  oade  in 

the  curriculum,  teachers*  salaries,  or  in  i-ie  supervision  of  these 
programs. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  has  been  gained  in  the  long 
run  from  tho  standpoint  of  the  public  school.    Since  the  extra 
state  funding  ls  tied  to  the  sponsorship       the  JJC,  and  since 
it  is  often  difficult  to  maintain  the  saxiit?  urogram  when  it  is 
marginal  with  less  incoi.ie,  it  would  appear  that  the  poblic  school 
adult  program  is  now  tied  permanently  to  the  college  if  it  is  to 
survive.     Perhaps  the  independence  of  the  public  school  adult 
education  prcgrajn  has  been  exchanged  for  temporary  financial  gain. 
It  can  be  concluded  that  both  adult  programs  are  generating  in- 
come for  their  institutions  above  the  direct  costs  of  their 
program.     It  is  also  clear  that  administrative  costs  are  kept 
low  in  both  institutions  relative  to  the  number  of  personnel  and 
different  locations  requiring  b'lpervision . 

Coordination 

According  to  the  adult  education  administrator  for  the 
public  schools,  better  articulation  between  the  school  and 
community  is  needed.    Within  Joliet  a  number  of  agencies  are  in- 
volved separately  in  adult  education,  such  as,  the  dioceses,  the 
YMCA,  and  religious  groups.    An  adult  education  council  might 
help  to  bring  these  efforts  together. 

No  regular  program  of  community  relations  is  conducted  by 
the  Jolict  Township  School  District.    An  advisory  council  and 
four  vocational  advisory  committees  have  been  set  up  but  they  do 
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not  seem  to  be  active.    Only  minimal  efforts  are  made  to  ac- 
quaint the  community  with  adult  education  opportunities.  Aside 
from  the  quarterly  advertising  of  course  offerings,  communications 
seem  to  occur  only  in  response  to  requests.    The  several  appren- 
tice courses  apparently  were  started  as  a  result  of  requests. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  junior  college  c^d.T.inistrators  are 

very  active  in  seeking  community  awareness  ^nd  support  for  their 
1 

programs.      They  make  it  a  point  to  be  on  the  boards  of  many 
community  organizations,  to  be  of  service  to  these  organizations, 
and  to  secure  the  support  of  these  organizations  for  the  adult 
programs.    At  the  same  time,  they  invite  leaders  of  various 
community  groups  to  serve  on  junior  college  advisory  committees. 

Service  to  community  organizations  and  companies  is  a 
major  objective  of  the  administrators.    When  the  Mobil  Oil  Company, 
for  example,  needed  training  for  a  group  of  employees,  the  junior 
college  staff  helped  plan  the  courses  and  conducted  the  program. 
Mobil  Oil  Company  paid  all  costs  in  full;  both  parties  profited, 
tor  the  Ccamnunity  Action  Program  the  Junior  College  provided  a 
similar  service,  training  "Can  Do"  Bothers.    The  college  adminis- 
trators try  to  provide  training  wherever  and  whenever  there  is  a 
demand . 

The  administrators  work  with  a  wide  range  of  advisory  com- 
mittuof;,  including  an  advisory  committee  of  community  agencies 
consisting  of  Public  Aid,  Illinois  State  Employment  Service, 
Family  Service  and  others;  a  Fire  Service  Advisory  Committee; 

^       ]  ~: 

Interview  with  Maynard  Boudreau,  Dean  of  Community  Services, 
^  Joliet  Junior  College,  Jolir  .  Illinois,  October  30,  1972. 
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uurr.i.i..  Kducation  Advisory  Ccsnmittet-;  and  Corrections  Advisory 
Conifiii  ttoo. 

Aaothor  aicans  for  community  cooperation  was  initiated  in 
1972  .s:io.n  til 2  JJC  received  a  Public  Service  grant  from  ICCB  to 
prepare  a  directory  of  all  adult  education  services  in  the  Joliet 
area,   Including  those  of  the  YMCA*  Lewis  College,  and  others  as 
woii  an  thode  of  the  high  school  and  junior  college. 

:ho  joint  coopv-rative  arrangements,  which  characterized 
jJC  anu  JoiiGt  Township  High  School  until  1973  and  which  became  a 
rnrnal  written  a^jreement  in  1973-74,  appear  to  be  a  convenient 
<_cronor.,ic  .irr:inK;wr;icnt  to  increase  state  reimbursomcnt.  The 
uf,»"  ..'i;.'^nr-.  «re  characterized  by  defining  separate  roles  for  each 
inst t tuLion ,  but  have  not  in  the  past  nor  at  present  extended  into 
3oint  iificrt^  towards  a  mutual  goal.     It  is  still  too  early  to  see 
wnai  clKink-,o  in  program  will  occur  to  provide  more  or  better 
-scrviC  :;  auo  to  thu  joint  arrangement. 

Conclusion 

Publicly  supported  adult  education  in  Joliet  began  under  a 
sm-jlv  board  which  governed  both  the  junior  college  and  the 
public  scnools.     The  change  of  the  junior  college  to  Class  I  status 
broucjht  about  a  division  of  adult  education  res£X>nsibilities 
between  the  public  schools  and  the  college.     This  division  was 
formalized  in  a  cooperative  agreement  to  delineate  the  functions 
and  (jcoyrapnic  limitations  of  each  institution.     In  1971,  the 
junior  colleye  defined  its  goal  so  as  to  justify  opening  ABE  and 
GliD  centers  within  Joliet,  an  action  which  was  contrary  to  the 
o  .agreorr.t.Tit. 
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::orc  recently  there  has  developed  a  formal  joint  coopera- 
tive .i.jrt  anont  bctwoen  the  two  institutions  which  is  yet  too  new  to 
uiises.-  it::  effects  on  adult  education  in  Joliet.     It  appears  that 
t.w  tivi.a  iiJ  towards  a  one -institutional  model,  in  which  the 
collecjc  Will  administer  all  publicly  financed  adult  education  in 
the  district.^ 

ABt  funds  have  been  utilized  to  bring  .ja-.c  oaucation  to 
this  area  through  both  the  college  and  the  public  school.  More 
recently  the  college  has  become  more  active  in  this  program  surea 
while  the  public  school  appears  to  be  more  of  an  administrative 
channel  to  make  funds  available  to  the  two  satellite  centers  and 
to  the  nearby  prison.    A  large  part  of  the  public  school  program- 
ming is  focusing  on  the  early  dropout  and  in  this  area,  the 
enrollments  have  increased  steadily. 


't\  joyy  oi  the  joint  educational  agreomant  is  found  on 
pp,  IV-43  -  45. 

o 
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A  JOINT  EDUCATIONAL  AGREEMENT 

BETWEEN 

JOLIET  TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  204 

AND 

JOLIET  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  DISTRICT  525 


THIS  AGREEMENT  entered  into  this  ^day  of   , 

by  and  botween  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  High  School  District  No. 
204  and  Joliet  Junior  College  District  No.  525,  for  the  expressed 
purpose  of  cooperatively  planning  and  scheduling  vocational  and 
community  service  (adult,  continuing  education,  and  other  special 
interest  courses)  and  graduate  extension  courses. 


WITNESSETH : 


WHiJiiiiAS,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  parties  hereto  to  expand 
educational  services  to  the  greatest  number  of  citizens  in  each 
district  served  by  the  parties?  and 

WHEREAS,  the  parties  hereto  believe  this  agreement  should 
be  one  of  the  means  of  accomplishing  a  viable  method  of  coopera* 
tion  betv^en  the  parties,  hereto;  and 

WHEREAS,  by  means  of  this  Agreement,  the  parties  hereto 
dcsiro  to  share  programs  of  each  district  and  thereby  maximize 
the  utilization  of  the  finances,  facilities,  equijanent/  and 
personnel  of  each  district,  and  by  so  doing,  provide  educational 
services  that  might  otherwise  be  impracticable  for  either  of  the 
parties  individually; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  covenants 
hereinafter  contained,  the  parties  hereto  agree  as  folios: 


1.     DURATION  OF  AGREEMENT 


The  administration  of  each  of  the  parties  hereto  shall  confer  and 
agree  upon  the  educational  programs  and  courses  to  be  subject  to 
the  terms  of  this  Agreement  prior  to  the  beginning  of  such  an 
instructional  offering,  and  such  initial  Agreement  shall  be  in 
force  for  a  period  agreed  upon  by  the  parties.    It  shall  be  re- 
newable upon  written  consent  of  all  parties,  with  such  notification 
affirmed  at  least  thirty  (30)  days  prior  to  the  termination  date. 

2.  .  AMENDMEOTS  TO  AGREEMENT 


Amendments  and/or  revisions  to  this  Agreexoent  may  be  made  at  any 
time  by  mutual  consent  of  all  parties  in  writing.    Such  amendments 
o  and/or  revisions  shall  be  prepared  in  the  form  of  an  addendum 
tjv^iigreemcnt.    Ths  procedure  for  approval  of  such  addenda  and/or 
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revisions  shall  follow  the  same  procedure  employed  in  securing 
approval  by  all  parties  in  the  original  cooperative  agreement. 

>.     1' LimiK ATION  OF  AGREEMENT 

This  agreement  may  be  terminated  by  mutual  consent  o£  the  parties 
to  this  agreement  without  dissolving  the  agreement  to  others* 

4.  SCHEDULIMG  CLASSES 

Appropriate  administrative  personnel  from  each  district  shall 
meet  in  advance  of  each  semester  to  mutually  ui^rec  upon  courses 
to  be  offered  on  a  cooperative  basis  in  District.  204  facilities. 

5.  ADMIICISTRATIQN  OF  AGREEMENT 

District  204  will  function  as  the  administrative  agent  for  this 
Agroement  and  will  be  responsible  for  advertising,  registration^ 
the  employment  of  teaching  personnel  and  the  employment  of 
supervisory  personnel. 

6.  I^JSTRUCTIO^AL  AXD  RELATED  COSTS 

District  204  will  be  responsible  for  the  cost  of  supplies  and 
equipment  except  where  it  may  be  in  the  interests  of  both  districts 
for  equipment  to  be  purchased  by  District  525.    In  that  event,  a 
cooperative  agreement  specifying  the  use  and  wnership  of  such 
equipment  will  be  entered  into  by  both  districts. 

District  325  will  reimburse  District  204  for  one-half  of  the 
salaries  of  the  instructors  teaching  those  courses  agreed  by  the 
partioo  to  be  covered  under  this  Agreement.    This  payment  will  be 
calculated  based  upon  the  part-time  teacher  pay  rate  of  District 
204. 

In  addition.  District  525  will  pay  District  204  the  equivalent  of 
the  per  credit  hour  tuition  rate  for  the  total  number  of  credit 
hours  generated  under  this  agreement. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  applied  in  conjunction  with 
a  predetermined  minimum  enrollment  level  for  each  course  covered 
under  this  Agreement. 

7.  STUDENT  ENROLLMENT 

For  those  courses  covered  under  this  Agre^nent,  students  will  enroll 
concurrently  with  District  204  and  District  525.    In  so  doing, 
students  will  receive  college  credit  as  well  as  high  school  credit 
(when  appropriate) .    A  transcript  will  be  prepared  for  each  student 
and  credits  will  be  applied  as  appropriate  to  District  525 
certificate  and/or  associate  degree  programs. 
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S.     STUDLINT  CHARGES 

For  thosu  courses  covered  under  this  Agreement  (wherein  students 
wiii    nroll  concurrently  with  District  204  and  District  525)  a 
tuition  charge  equivalent  to  the  District  525  per  credit  hour 
tuition  will  be  charged  plus  any  additional  fees  applied  by 
District  2J4. 

TN  WITNESS  l^IEREOF,  the  parties  hereto  have  executed  this 
Agrceinent  in  two  (2)  counterparts,  each  of  which  shall  be  deemed 
an  oricjinal,  as  of  the  date  and  year  fir£^t  aijove  written. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  COMMUNITY  DISTRICT       .  525 


By:. 
By: 


Chairman  of  Board 
President 


ATTEST : 


DATE: 


liOAKD  or  li  LSTEES  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  2U4 


By  I 

ii  /  : 


President  of  Board 


S  upe  r  in  tenden t 


ATTEtn 


DA'i'iJ 
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ILLINOIS  EASTERI^  JU2II0R  COLLEGES  Ci^SE  STUDY 


Description 

Illinois  Eastern  Junior  Colleges  (lEJC) ,  District  #529, 
typifies  a  junior  college  district  serving  priiaarxly  a  large 
rural  area.    Within  lEJC  there  are  three  carnjuses:  Lincoln 
Trail  Jollc.'jo ,  Olney  Central  College,  and  Wai>as»ii  Valley  College, 
each  located  near  a  nioderateiy  sized  population  center.     For  the 
purporics  oi  this  study,  the  unit  of  analysis  is  the  Continuing 
Education  .division  oi  the  lEJC  which  operated  adult  education 
thro- iliout  Dis  -r.ct  ^529  including  the  three  college  caucuses 
anci  21  high  school  districts  during  1970-71. 

Administratively,  adult  education  at  lEJC  does  not  include 

conunanity  services  or  MDTA.     The  community  services  program  is 

organized  under  a  separate  administrative  unit  that  is  oriented 

towards  defining  problem  areas  and  attempting  to  deal  with  them. 

MDTA  is  handled  by  the  occupational-technical  unit  of  IBJC.  Adult 

education  is  defined  as  those  courses  which  are  offered  through 

the  Continuing  Education  Division  of  the  college  and  is  considered 

1 

to  be  distinct  from  Community  Services. 


Community  Services  in  1970-71  was  headed  by  one  full-time 
director  and  financed  through  the  federal  grant  in  Rural  Xieadership 
oeveJopment.    Public  Service  funds  froa  ZCCB  now  support  an  expanded 
and  improved  version  of  this  Conmunity  Services  project.  lEJC 
serves  as  the  fiscal  administrative  unit  for  the  five  cossnunlty 
college  district  Public  Service  consortium.    Its  major  objectives 
are  to  provide  a  foundation  for  regional  identification  of  community 
education  needs  and  development  of  a  regional  educational  delivery 
system  and  to  support  the  work  of  cooperative  districts  in  public 
service  efforts.     (For  more  information  see  Community  College  Bulletin, 
Vol.  VIII,  No.  1,  July-August,  1973,  p.  1.) 
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In  j'Hi'jral,  the  district  is  large,  covering  3,000  square 
miXos,  IS  not  heavily  populated,  and  hAa  little  industry.  The 
1070  ccn:5Ur.  states  the  district  has  103,500  people,  a  decrease 
from  110,288  in  1960.    Of  the  12  counties  which  District  «529 
encompasses  no  county  has  a  population  over  30,000  (six  are  between 
15,000  and  29,999  and  five  are  below  15,000).    Ninety-eight  per 
cent  of  the  population  is  white,  most  of  wiiCn*  are  native  born,  so 
that  the  Illinois  Eastern  Junior  College  district  does  not  have 
critical  cithnic  or  minority  problems.    Depending  on  the  coxinty, 
20  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  the  households  have  incomes  below 
$5,000  per  year. 

The  industrial  resources  of  the  area  are  not  plentiful. 
Agriculture  is  the  major  source  of  incooie.    Other  sources  are  the 
mining  industry  in  Mt.  Carmel,  the  petroleum  refining  industry  of 
Robinson,  the  AMF  Foundry  industry  in  Olney  and  Airtex  industry  in 
Fairfield.    Because  of  the  refinery,  Robinson  has  the  largest  tax 
base  of  I'.iQ  coirjnunities  located  in  the  lEJC  district. 

The  three  campuses  are  situated  to  serve  the  whole  district 
with  Lincoln  Trail  in  Robinson  in  the  north,  Olney  Central  In  the 
town  of  Olney  located  in  the  central  section,  and  Wabash  Valley 
in  Mt.  Carwel  serving  the  south  area  of  the  district.    Yet,,  due  to 
the  size  of  the  district,  some  population  centers,  for  example 
Fairfield,  are  as  much  as  forty  miles  from  the  nearest  campus. 

Historical  Development 
Adult  education  has  had  limited  and  spasmodic  appearances 
within  the  public  school.    These  were  limited  to  GEO  testing. 
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vucationai  education,  such  as  wcldins;  or  auto  rv>pair,  and  avocational 
offerin.js  such  as  art,  physical  fitness,  ceramics  and  interior 
dccorat j.nij .    Tho  vocational  and  avocawional  courses  were  offered 
extensions  of  the  agricultural  and  homemaking  departments  q£ 

tht?  school. 

\*o  stable  comprehensive  educational  proq^:trc>  for  adults  was 
available  xn  this  district  until  the  -ormatu.*  of  lEJC.    Prior  to 
the  forniuLi-on  of  this  mu lei -campus  district,  bot.h  the  Olney  and 
Waaash  campuses  had  beginnii.cjs  as  separate  campuses  in  the  early 
i,0's.    olney  Central  Colloge  was  of  the  traditional  acadenic 
orientation  while  Wabash  was  vocationally  oriented  toward  agriculture. 

Jlnoy  Central  College  was  first  approved  by  the  citizens 
of  Last  Kichland  Public  School  District  in  1962.     It  opened  its 
own  facility  in  September,  1963,  with  125  students  and  seven 
luil-tLme  instructors.    As  permitted  by  the  1965  Junior  College 
/        eight  additional  high  school  districts  joined  with  Olney  in  1967 
iu  ix  rererondum  to  approve  the  expansion  of  Olr.cy  to  a  Class  I 
lUotriwt.    July,  1968  legally  marked  the  beginr.ir.g  of  Olney  Central 
Colio^jo  as  Class  I  Junior  College  District. 

Wabash  Valley  College  was  established  by  public  referendum 
ia  1900  and  became  a  Class  II  Junior  College  in  1966  under  the 
Illinois  Junior  College  Act.    Wabash  Valley  opened  in  a  small 
building  near  At.  Carmel  High  School  in  September  of  1961  and 
later  moved  to  it    own  modem  complex  when  the  first  facility 
became  inadequate.  • 

The  Illinois  Junior  College  Board  in  March  of  1969  recommended 
the  formation  of  a  three-campus  junior  college  district  in  this 

o  r-,-c,ior.  for  the  following  reasons:     (1)  a  more  adequate  population 
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La.-5.    for  onrolir.ent;   (2)  an  advantage  of  a  stronger  tax  basei 
(  J;  ilu%:i.ijility  and  econ<»ity  in  administration;  (4)  flexibla 

> , .  ;   (3j  or^janizdtxon  ot  multiple  attendance  centers; 

aiiii  (6)  u^nptability  to  changing  conditions.      Therefore »  in  1969, 
tile  juiuor  college  district  surrounding  Wabash  valley,  the  dis- 
trict sarroandin.j  -Olney  Central,  and  six  additional  public  school 
districts  united  to  establish  the  threo-ca^npus  junior  college 
ui;4ti'ic:t   Jijder  the  title  of  Illinois  Eastorn  Junior  Colleges.  The 
thiru  juiiior  collecje  caapas  was  established  through  the  impetus 
of  lour  of  the  aauitional  public  school  districts  cuid  through  the 
1 1  nunc  I  al  auvanta-jcs  which  the  union  district  produced. 

\i.  :  i^t,  tho  primari'  objectives  of  the  three  colleges  were 
to  ..n.vide  a  two-year  liberal  arts  and  sciences  curriculum  and 
.run rams  in  occupationally-oriented  areas.    With  the  formation  of 

■ 

tao  oniar<j4:a  di:  trict  the  adult  and  continuing  education  and 

n».'ral  .studios  curricula  were  coiabined  administratively  into  a 
uiviiiion  Oi.  Continuing  Education  to  coordinate  the  efforts  through- 
out tho  district.    The  division  is  administered  by  a  dean  of  continu- 
ing caacation  responsible  directly  to  the  chancellor  of  lEJC  as 
arc  the  ij residents  of  each  of  the  three  campuses.    The  dean's  charge 
was  to  organize  and  coordinate  all  evening  courses  for  adults  in 
the  aistrict  using  the  resources  of  the  three  campuses  and  extend- 
ing offerings  into  the  community  by  cooperating  with  other  c«n- 
munity  agencies. 

7his  was  acconiplished  with  the  cooperation  of  the  public 
schooi  districts  and  other  community  agencies  so  that  by  1971  85 

^Interview  with  Richard  L.  Mason,  Dean  of  Continuing  Educa- 
o   tion,  Illinois  Lastern  Junior  Colleges,  Olney,  Illinois,  October 
ERJC  24 .  1972. 


por  c.:nt  of  the  continuing  eduo^tion  courses  were  offered  at  21 
sites  throughout  the*  diatrict. 

The  Uevelopmont  of  the  adult  oducat  ii»n  delivery  system  in 
this  rural  area  therefore  has  moved  fr».':i  cccasjional  offeringa  in 
various  public  schools  to  a  more  sydtematx^-.a  Lut  lir.iited  adult 
Turriculuiri  offered  by  two  junior  colleges  (c:        and  Wabash)  and 
Liion  to  a  large,  diverse,  systematized  pro^jra.       feared  district- 
Wide  by  the  lEJC. 

Asi  ot  3<jpte;tUper  1,  1973,  all  continui:*-.  post-secondary 
•  ••iucation  offerings  in  those  counties  in  which  a  caiTipus  is  located 
(Crawford,  Kiciil-and  nnd  WaLash)  have  been  ciocoir.  r..  i  i2ed  and  become 
LA<i  respoiisibi  lity  of  that  campus.    The  Division*  !•  responsibilities 
••vill  bo  cc:. Lered  m  the  remaining  counties  {Edwarais,  Clay,  Jasper* 
Lawrence,  Wayne  and  White). 

Vh«.-  eiforti:  of  the  Division  of  Continuxng  i::ciuc.-ition  have 

.«:.  '.'j'-W  x;--ceivc'd  since  the  formation  of  I^JC  .a-.d  the  division 

.las  U'... iOi»4tratec:  continual  growth.    This  growtli  h.is  far  exceeded  the 

uni  i 1      •  d  rate.    For  example,  the  projected  enroHment  for  1971-72 

or  4,?.ii4  wuj  exceeded  by  the  actual  enrollment  rate  of  5,675.  The 

.:an.e  trcna  was  reijeated  in  the  fall  of  1972-73  with  the  projected 

ei.rol  l;;=*j:*t  :>f  1,725  being  exceeded  by  an  actual  enrollment  of 
1 

2,459. 

I'h'j  I  billowing  tedsle  compares  the  enrollment  in  the  Division 
of  Continam'^  Education  with  the  enrollment  of  the  three  campuses. 

1 
L 

i  U  1  il  . 
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TABLE  IV- 11 


COMPARISON'  UF  lEJC  DIVISION*  OF  CONTItJUiNG 
EDUCATION  ENROLLMENT  AND  EMROLLMEN'T  IN 
liiE  TH.HLE  JUNIOR  COLLSGi::  CAMPUSES 


Enrol Iment 


Continuing  Education  I  Separate  Campuses 


Year 

Division 

Total 
Enroll 
ment 

b 

Fall  Quarter 
Enrollment 

Wabash 

01i»ey 

Lincoln 
Trail*' 

Total 
lEJC 

1969-70 

2,265 

423 

904 

1,403 

290 

2,597 

1970-71 

4,109 

943 

973 

1,469 

730 

3,172 

1971-72 

5,675 

1,715 

1,101 

1,764 

948 

3,813 

1973-74  ' 

i 

7,419 

2,459 

The  enrollment  figures  include  the  enrollmeni'  of  the  Division 
divided  between  the  three  campuses. 

^Within  each  year,  the  Division  showed  a  significant  increase. 

c 

Lincoln  Trail's  first  yi^dx  of  operation  was  1969-70  (part-time). 


TABLE  IV- 12 

COMPAKISOIv  OF  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  STUDENTS  ENROLLED 
i:i  lEJC  DIVISION  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  WITH 
THE  TOTAL  lEJC  ENROLLMENT   (Fall  Quarter) 


Pull-time  Equivilent  St-urfents 


Year 

conumuxng  caucation 
■  Division 

,  'Jotal 
1  lEJC 

Division's  Per  Cent 
of  Total  FTE 

1969-70 

86 

1,690 

1970-71 

ia3 

2,194 

3% 

1971-7^ 

318 

2,625 

12% 

1972-7 i 

4^'6                 1  a 

a 

1 


o  .        .iot  available  at  time  of  preparation  of  the  case  study 
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Tab  Is  IV- li  and  IV-i2  show  the  continuing  incrtiase  in 
•  •riroll^nu-nL  wiiich  has  taken  place  on  all  three  campuses  since  the 
i.iulti-ur.i t  district  was  formed.    The  enrollment  in  the  Continuing 
Lducation  Jivuion  has  increased  faster  than  the  enrollment  in  the 
throf  cn..iL.us-bdSGu  programs.     Because  of  its  rapid  rate  of  growth 
the  CoiiLinuin..j  iiducation  Division's  contribution  to  the  total  full- 
time  iitudont  equivalent  of  the  lEJC  has  rise.:  from  5  per  cent  in 
1^69-70  to  12  per  cent  in  1971-72.     In  terrr^a.  of  persons  served, 
the  Divi;jiun  is  even  niore  iraportant  than  it  appears  to  be  on  a 
x'ull-tii.<^  equivalent  basis  because  each  adult  student  tends  to  be 
enrol led  in  a  single  course  and  so  each  FT£  in  continuing  education 
reflects  the  participation  of  several  residents  of  the  district. 

rhe  centralized  administration  of  the  adult  education  prograiBs 
of  illJC  has  apparently  been  quite  beneficial  to  the  residents  of 
its  district.    Adult  education  opportunities  are  now  provided  by 
n.J»J  m  twenty-one  communities  distri?  ^ted  about  the  district.  It 
seems  unlikely  that  any  one  of  these  small  comiriunities  would  have 
boon  able  to  support  an  adult  education  program  on  its  own  that 
would  have  been  comparable  to  the  variety  available  through  the 
lEJC.    Currently  the  Division  brings  together  resources  froaa  the 
public  schools,  the  communities  and  the  college  district  in 
offering  a  diversified  program. 

Curriculum 

Until  1973,  the  curriculum  of  the  lEJC  was  divided  into  day 
and  evening  groups.    The  three  campuses  had  the  responsibility  for 
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all  couriitJL-  of  fore siurin*^'  the  daytimo  to  students  in  academic  or 
tw'^rimi  cal, wocat  lonai  ^jrograms.    Evening  courses  for  transfer 
credit  offerea  on  j.uiuus  were  under  the  campus  dean's  responsibility, 
All  .isiPoj iwtt.o  deorcc  in  arts#  in  sciences,  in  applied  sciences,  or 
ji:  lii  .'rwil  sr,udiet>  i:;>  awarded,  on  completion  of  those  programs. 

ui-vis-L'jn  of  Continuing  Education  has  the  responsibility 
tOL'  c.:i  .-• ,.  ..r.-.er.  offered  during  tho  ovenmu .     Vhe  courses  listed  in 
Liw     : V  1  sit ♦  s  oroi.'i-        i.ncludu  basic  educaL-o-on,  GED  preparation, 
jnij  u,.-.:r  ..:.n-,i,  as  well        cultural,  safety,  hoimemaking,  and  soine 

•.'(.>'.!'  :on':l  i:our3ec.     Also.,  the  Division  can  offer  of f-car..piii9 
'inv  -J-.  t:ra:isft.r  occupational  courses  that  arc  listed  in  tno 

-.:  r.  i..v.r-  c:.i'    -  :sj;S . 

;  L  'rMir^i'-yj,  offered  by  the  Division  were  for  transfer,  occup 
{  ton.il  or  " inatitutional"  credit.     Transfer  anu  occupational  credits 
:  .i-.  i'.d  toward  associate  degree  requiriiraents  outside  the 

> .  vi  •. "ini»t...tutional  credit"  was  siittpiy  offi-Cial  recognition 

•  t::  . -.-je  thai  a  student  had  coxnplctt:c1  ^  course.     It  is  not 

.  r<i  I ri  ly  t ran^f -irable  and  does  not  count  toward  fulfilling  do^jroc 

•>:i-jvin^j  "institutional  credit**  satisfied  the  requirements 
tu!  tvxiicj  for  state  reimbursement  i.<ut  had  little  meaning  to 

tao  jtudi_;i;s.     7ho  148  separate  adult  courses  were  grouped  into  14 
;.xosjra.Ti:-:  of  .^tudy,  each  leading  to  a  certificate  of  completion. 

.  roijrara  required  that  a  student  take  a  specified  number  of 
credit.;  witnin  his  area  of  concentration  and  a  stipulated  number  of 
(•l«'cLi  v\,-  crodita  chosen  from  other  areas.    Three  types  of  certi- 
i  i.cut;j:>   I  re  awarded  to  those  completing  one  of  the  fourteen  programs 
o  -  —  - 

ERIC  i.it-crviow  with  Xichard  L.  Mason #  0£.  cit. 
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.;:v.;cu^:at^oi;ai  Preparatory  or 
4      i  .-^^uv444ry  of  wiit'   :  oui*Lc«  'ii  uroas  of  co:iv:cnf,  i  a' 


i'.-\3L£  I  v'-  :  J 


i: 


arcdno: 


1       .aiCH  and  Development 


Ai       i      .Sx<;ui  LdiiCation  ^  Fitness 


^  f  Corti  f  ioato 


i-^:*jp<:jtiona  I 
.'V  iu^.^  and  Cent  in 
c  :    .v^.n  tional 

:lopraGntal 
Ac ^.11  and  Con t.inu\n^| 

.  .  :  •iju  Lional 

Occupat  loriwil 

Occupational 

Adult  and  Continaimj 

Adult  and  Continuxncj 

Adult  and  Continuinq 

Occupational 

Adult  and  Continuin*j 
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iii  l'j72  til..:;  ^tatc  funding  procedures  redefined  adult  educa- 
tion tu  ;>o  t-iart  or  j  cjonerai  studios  title  that  consists  of  eight 
s;)ecifii:  i'To^jrams.     This  change  required  that  the  fourteen  pro- 
f.u-ai.::i  ^cvi.^.^d  throu(.jh  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  be 
lestruw Lured  to  fit  the  eight  designated  progranis.    This  seemingly 
ariiitrary  roarrangeraent  was  required  since  j,dult  education  courses 
are  only  eligible  for  rcinUDursement  if  they  arc  approved  under 
t-hes-.-  now  ^ruidelines.     Jhc.  now  course  proyroiii.T  load  toward  a 
C-'.v.xjLai  otuciiGi;  C-i  t i  f icate  awarded  in  thij  areas  shown  in  Table 
:v-i4. 

TABLE  IV- 14 

Aiu-..J  i:.  WHICH  GiiNEi^  sruDiES  certificatijS  are 

ISSLLD,   ILLINOIS  EASTERN  JUNIOR  COLLEGES, 

1972-73 


.  .■'.■'.'<  •  iG'.  n:\iii\t  j.i  anu/or  Keview  of  Vocational  Skills 
Lcuitural  .':»ccupations 
juijincss  Occupations 
inaustrial  Oriented  Occupations 

r^-.oi:al.  Community  and  Civic  Development 

: tel  i  --  ;tual  a  Cultural 
"oi.uaur.  i  ca  t  i  ons 
i'i.'ic  ..rt:i 

Jcioiijo,  Math  ft  Related 
Jocial  Studies 

iJo::.',';    ••.  1  n  J      Improving  FaiTiily  Circumstances 
v        ••  TiL  ,  Preparatory,  or  Basic  Skills 

....i  Ji-v  the  :.alti-unit  district  was  formed  virtually  no  adult 

oaucaL.:j:.  ./i  j^ortunitiea  were  provided  by  the  predecessors  to  the 

O    Miiif/i.-;  ^.i,;tern  Junior  Colleges.     The  focus  of  the  junior 
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.  .iT.^  Jv^ilO^'  v-OLijI-Gi-  LISTklL  . 


Jcur. 


i    7  0-71 

Conti r.  V-        ■  .ijirion  Division 
Enrol' i-'^-'Tr.      '~  .  ^*'o.  ol  courses 


2115 
1,352 

0 

836 


6 

1*/ 

y5 
0 


611* 
1,132 
4,233 


.wo     -norai  reasons  can  be  given  for  thn  growth  in  oinphasis 
laulL  uducation  courses.     First,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
illir.oiLj  Juuxur  College  Act  of  196S#  all  Clasii  I  ux^tricts  arc 
:  ?^|Uirod  to  offer  adult  and  continuing  cc.urses*     Gocond  the  provi- 
.,.un        .iLato  support  for  such  courses  wut:  a  uov>rerful  inducement 
ior  LI.''  coll-'^jes  to  coriduct  adult  education.     However,  th<i  BpoctiZic 
ri'.isfii.  for  tiVi  unuKual  'growth  of  continuing  education  at  lEJC 
.;ppcara  to        tho  cOiOiiUtmont  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Chancollor 
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to  th.    adults  in  the  community.    The  high  status  of  its  administra- 

tar  ii.  thy-  colle«jo  hiorarchy,  tha  centralization  of  this  seg^nt 

lit  r.iu   Ci  ii^i-ul  uffic'c,  and  the  freedom  given  the  administrator 

'to  uovtilo]^  procjrar.;s  all  attest  to  this  commitment. 

iou,  tiho  c;..tjhasis  on  ASE  and  GED  within  continuing  education 

until  .ii'tor  1972  still  remained  small.     Education  up  through  the 

hiiii  -,cnool  level  constituted  but  23  of  523  rotal  courses  offered 

(:irou.,;;  tiu-  Division.    Sor.ie  explanations  are,  first,  the  Division 

was  a  now  (.'utablisiiinent  so  that  the  major  emphasis  during  its 

fir.it  Lwo  vt^-ars  of  operation  was  to  establish  an  adult  program 

throujnout  the  district.    This  approach  was  used  and  sees^d  to  have 

attr.icteu  th..  potential  participants  who  had  become  aware  of  the 

pro-^ra: .  through  newspaper  and  other  printed  material  that  were 

aisseir.inatoa.    ABE  programs  generally  require  additional  effort  and 

manpower  to  recruit  students  fron  the  functionally  illiterate 

population.    Second,  the  financial  sources  for  ABE  and  GED  were 

iinitcd.     ILJC  received  limited  funds  for  tho  education  of  welfare 

recipients  (Social  Rehabilitation  Service  funds)  and/or  education 

of  the  illiterate  (Federal  ABE).    Together,  these  funds  did  not 

ijupijly  enough  to  trxpand  the  basic  education  effort.    Third,  the 

P^ablic  assistance  recipients  who  had  been  coerced  to  take  the 

coursoi>  were  not  enthusiastic  about  attending  coursett  and  dropped 

1 

c^ut  at  about  a  50  per  cent  rate. 

J  met,  1970-71.  ABE  and  GED  have  been  a  steadily  increasinq 
■..'ction  of  f  he  adult  program.    As  the  college  is  becoming  a  more 

^Tcjlephone  interview  with  Richard  L.  Mason,  December  20,  1973. 
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s'.tulc  unit  cf  t:w  Jistrict,  residents  are  beginning  to  be  aware 

oi   thv  kM^^j  •-•uuw--i~.wn  opportunities  available.     In  1972-73,  the 

enrol  ir.ent  v^.id  noariy  tripled  over  the  1970-71  enrollment  to 

.•::5  meiiiberi..    Thj  number  of  locations  in  the  district  where  ABE 

16  offer^u  .la.i  .iicroaaod  from  three  to  six.    This  year*  1973-74, 

tho  Dean  r^i^orts  Lhat  recruitment  programs  hav-  Logun  in  coopera- 

tioa  wtt  'i  :  iblic  Assistance  agencies  and  with  K-.jr.vi  Resource 

.^.-/••loi     n-  .     /iBL  and  Gl:.  programming  are  becomi.ig  a  new  focus 

'   "    '  1 
for  I  he  ^i-.'C  Division  of  Continuing  Education.      Currently  SRS 

v.:  i  .  oderal  ABi:  tunds  may  be  used  for  the  payment  of  tuition  to 

coru-nuni^v  colle        ^'hich  sponsor  remedial  progr.ir.r3.     The  Illinois 

Conmun.;     Cr.TIcjc  Board  then  provides  support  for  ABE  and  GED 

programs  thr^uyh  s^ate  reimbursement  as  general  studies  courses. 

under  these  funding  arrangements  the  lEJC  is  giving  ABE  and  GED 

2 

:.ro.jrai:.-j  a  high  priority. 

I'h.-  philosophy  of  the  College  is  reflected  in  Table  IV-  . 
r.-  v.'ciu  no  leisure  and  recreational  cnnrses  o.  r.ired  in  1970-71. 
,.  i/if  :    Viumber  of  courses  were  listed  as  "personal  development." 
Tno  auait  ^-ducation  courses  of  lEJC  are  designed  to  "benefit  the 
individual"  and,  in  the  philosophy  of  the  administrators,  are  not 
cons lu. rod  leisure,  recreational  or  hobby  courses.    It  is  expected 
L;.at  any  course,  regardless  of  the  vocational,  academic,  or  personal 


i-jiephone  interview  with  Kichard  L.  Mason,  o£.  cit. 

-^The  funding  arrangements  t-*  enable  community  colleges  to 
r.-ceiv..  Htatc  reimbursement  for  ABE  GED  programs  under  general 
'adi-'  came  aoout  because  the  Federal  guidelines  were  changed  and 
:a;.a..  w-.ru  f-'aiporarii/  unavailable  to  U:-^  State  to  support  such 
prog  rdhis . 
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^  (xm  mum 


.  v.:^o;>r.u.nL  mtc-nLion,  will  have  somt^  members  who  take  the  course 

r  ,   ..-.ur"  (^r  :.cbby  i^.ui'i^or.cs ,  but  philosophically  the  intent  of 
'  u-'i-.K    cour.u  4  are  educational.^ 

iho  personal  development  category  causes  sane  problems 
i    :au:.e  of  uifi^rences  in  definitions  used  cy  tho  ICCB  and  the 
i^oan  uf  Jontiiiuing  Education.     Because  tho  v»  *ish  A»riendfflent  removed 
.  L.it.o  .-upi  Oit  for  leisure  courses,  thosv^  cour^.o^  which  the  lEJC 

■onsidi^rs  L  V.  bo  oducat ,  or.  ully  orient   \  in  the  Lroad  sense,  e.g., 

..wiirjtiin'..4 ,   juAH  and  .jarden  care,  and  history  oi  art,  will  lose  their 

;-,tatic  ro  :rJ.urst_'i.».'i;t  unless  they  are  officially  regarded  as  falling 

-mdor  one  ^-  cate^^ories  of  cjeneral  studies.     To  date  the  lEJC 

hd.i  not  bo^:,  chaiit>ni^ed  on  its  interpretation  of  its  personal 

2 

aov<j;iOiim.;.-nt.  coarao  category. 

i;:  ii-LLing  up  continuing  education  as  a  division  on  a  compar- 
XV  .'el   -.-x-ta  Llic   -hroo  campus-based  progra.T.s,  t-':o  lEJC  has  em- 
-M-i.siz  i   :  ;ult  <,-'-ujation  to  a  greater  e;;tont  than  have  other 
Lllincx.s   :  Lii.ior  colle<j'a  districts.    The  Dean  r>{   Continuing  Education 
uuj.  concfjiitrated  his  programming  efforts  in  satellite  locations 
away  fror.  the  three  campuses  because  of  the  vastnosi  of  the 
district  and  his  desire  to  make  the  programs  readily  available. 
('>rnr.jh  tho  Cooperation  and  assistance  of  a  Professional  Advisory 
Coinmittoe,  n.ade  up  of  the  21  school  district  superintendents  in 
tho  i£JC  district,  adult  evening  courses  are  organized  in  24 
separate  locations  in  19  of  the, 21  high  school  districts  within 
the  iiiinois  Eastern  tJunior  College  District.    In  1972,  this 

'«  ».' 

"^Teiephone  interview  with*  Richard  L.  Mason/  o£.  cit. 
o  ^Ibid. 
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clt'orl  to  extend  adult  education  throughout  the  district  accounted 
lor  a  J  per  cent  of  tho  total  curriculun  offered  by  the  Division 
with  only  15  per  cent  conducted  on  the  three  campuses. 

Staffing 

Tho  Continuing  Education  Division  is  staffed  by  the  full-time 
^oan  and  one  full-time  registrar.    The  Dean's  salary  in  1970-71 
was  $14,300  supplied  by  local  funds  and  SRS  funds.     The  source  of 
the  rctji-^trar ' s  salary  is  90  per  cent  local  and  10  per  cent  ABE- 
Title  Hi  funds.    Since  1970-71,  the  Division  h  at»  added  a  full-time 
I'f-ai'f  ^icrk  and  a  full-time  secretary. 

Tho  Division's  teaching  staff  is  recruited  from  the  public 
schools  {6S<i,)  wich  the  remainder  recruited  from  junior  college 
t<jac;h<.rs   (B'i) ,  industry  and  business  (21%},  and  state  employees 
(6^).    The  salary  for  full-time  teachers  is  computed  according  to 
a  schedule  based  on  years  of  teaching  experience  and  educational 
I  ;vc!l  .jnd  m  1970-71  ranged  from  $6,900  to  $14,400.    The  salary 
lor  part-time  teachers  is  $125  per  credit  hour  of  instruction  per 
uu.jrter.    One  three-credit  course  with  three  lecture  hours  per 
v.'<.!C'k  pays  &375  per  quarter  or  $10.50  per  hour.    This  rate  of 
[Kty  is  an  increase  of  approximately  $5.00  over  the  rates  offered 

by  the  few  public  school  adult  education  programs  which  have  in* 

1  . 
frequently  been  conducted.      Table  lV-16  shows  the  size  of 

touchmcj  staff  on  a  full-time  and  on  a  part-time  basis. 


interview  with  Bernard  T.  Eagleton,  Regional  Superintendent, 
i.ichlund  County  Educational  Service  Region^  Olney,  Illinois, 
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TABLE  IV- 16 


ILLINOIS  EASTERN  JUNIOR  COLLEGE,  DIVISION  OF 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION,  TEACHING  STAFF,  1970-71 


No.  of 
Teachers 


PTE  Teachers 


No.  Attending 

In-service 

Activities 


A.iuit  iJduoation 
Other  than  ABE 


314 


53.3 


15 


2 


.5 


2 


ihc  JLJC  requires  that  ABE  teachers  be  certified  according 
Lo  tho  Illinois  School  code  and  that  all  other  adult  education  in- 
strucLvjrs  ..;rfft  the  requirements  of  the  Illinois  Consntinity  College 
Loard  and  *:hc>  local  Board  of  Trustees.    According  to  the  Dean  of 
Continuimj  Education,  ''adult  education  instructors,  especially  in 
the  vocational  areas,  are  necessarily  required  to  hold  degrees  or 
certification  by  the  state.     Demonstrated  expertise  is  used  as 
t  he  cr  5  tor  icm. 

ln-s<.rvicc  training  and  the  upgrading  of  teaching  methods  is 
urged  but  not  required.    Only  ABE  teachers  are  reimbursed  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  attending  professional  meetings.    No  autcxoatic 
Hdlary  increases  are  provided  for  teachers  %^o  complete  graduate 
adult  education  courses.    The  Division  provides  some  funds  for 
general  in-service  workshops.    Title  III  money  is  reserved  for 
abl:  teaciior  and  in-service  training  conducted  at  quarterly  meetings 

of  instructors,  where  the  topic  of  the  meeting  was  often  to  the 

2 

ijoals  and  roles  of  a  junior  college.      All  instructors  are  encouraged 


interview  with  Richard  L.  Mason,  0£.  cit. 


ll:  <]<j  lo  tr.  ?  professional  association  meetings  of  the  Public  Adult 

r..J  c  ■•.*.. rtu . n<j  i.auC.it or.i  Association  of  1 11  moid  and  the  Illinois 

Adult  U;jication  Association  but  few  do  attend  due  to  full-timo 

positions  m  addition  to  their  adult  teaching  responsibility  and 

1 

the  ab^oncj  of  provisions  for  dxpense  reifiibursement. 

The  staff  of  the  Division  also  includes-  oi.c-  clork  and  one 
paraprof ess lonal . 

Financial  Support 

i'ubljv  school  efforts  in  adult  education  in  the  lEJC  region 
priof  LO  the  forruition  of  the  junior  colleges  Wt-rc-  extensions  of 
t:it»  u^^ri Cal tur...i.  and  horaeraaking  departments  of  tl-.as  :jchools.  Accord- 

no  t-i.o  r.aperint^-ndent  of  the  Educational  Sorvlcc  Region,  UK- 
financing  fcir  those  courses  was  probably  throu.j  i  local  initiative 
ana  f.-aoral  vocational  money  for  adult  agricultaral  and  homemaking 
t.aucutior.  in  public  ^-liOOls.^ 

.ji.'itjy  Jantial  and  Wabash  Valley  were  traciitional  academical ly- 
or.^.rjtuci  junior  colleges  and  invested  little  effort  on  adult  euuca- 
tjo*^..     Even  though  tne  State  of  Illinois  provided  encouragement 
through  financial  support  for  an  adult  curriculum,  the  efforts  at: 
ulney  ^md  VJaba^h  had  been  minimal.    With  the  establishment  of  the 
ir:.TC  jind  subsequently  the  provision  of  a  special  structure  for 
Continuimj  Education,  the  Dean  of  the  Division  was  given  a  budget 
to  develop  a  program.     The  expansion  of  the  program  was  facilitated 
by  giving  the  Division  a  prominent  position  in  the  organizational 
structure. 

1 

add. 

^  2 

ERJC  Interview  with  Bernard  T.  Eagleton,  0£.  cit. 


1 .  -bj      BEST  COW  urnm. 

;-.i.iL„-rn  Junior  Collecju  is  funded  through  three  main 
souroiibj     ^  local  tax  base,  state  funds  from  the  Illinois  Commui.ity 
Coiio^^e  iioaid  (iCCU)  and  ti;u  ortxcc  o£  the  Superintendent  of  PuIjIjc 
Instractioi.  (OSPI),   ind  foaeral  money.     No  tuition  La  charged.  m 
1970-71  the  local  property  tax  rate  of  35  cents  per  hundred  dollar? 
of  assc-asQd  valuation  was  thu  total  junior  college  tax  for  the 
distriijt.     It  consisted  of  a  25  cent  rate  for  educational  and 
builuin^j  use  and  a  10  cent  bond  and  interest  rate.    Because  Illinois 
haotcrn  Junior  College  Jistrict  has  a  low  total  assessed  valuation 
issociatGd  with  the?  small  population  base  and  lacks  substantial 
ir.uai^try,  the  resulting  revenue  is  much  less  than  in  other  junior 
CO i lege  aismcts  cvon  though  lEJC  has  one  of  the  highest  tax  rates 
in  tno  stat^.    The  tax  rate  was  increased  to  38.7  cents  in  1973-74. 

The  lEJC  receives  reimburseiMnt  from  the  state  on  a  credit 
hour  basis-     Table  IV- 17  shows  the  funds  generated  by  the  courses 
ot  i\;r  j-.  tr:r?ucjh  the  adult  program. 

TABLE  IV- 17 

V'li.jj  ge:;erated  from  continuing  education  courses 

1969  -  1973 


Student  Contact  Hours 
!  ■.rollment      Generated  x  Reimburse-  Reimbursement 
ment  Rate^ 


i;>09-70          U,^€>5                  6,110  x  $10.33  $  63,116 

1  J70-7i          4,109                12,092  x     10.33  124,910 

is, 178  x    14.93  226,607 

I'jll'lJ,                                 15,350  X     13.11  201,238 


'         i-.- ii..L-rscinc:.t  rate  for  1969-70  and  1970-71  was  $15.00 
{ii't  s..-me«5ter  hour,  or  $10.33  per  quarter  hour.    For  1971-72,  the 
lute  includes  flat  ^jrant  reimbursement  plus  equalization  reimburse- 
Pp9p.'nt.     The  1972-7  3  reimbursement  has  increased  to  $16.50  per  semester 
y^cjur  ji-  $11.00  per  quarter  hour.    The  rate  for  that  year  also  in- 
ciuae^  equalization  rcimourseiuent. 
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The  Continuing  Education  Division  may  receiwa,  if  needed^ 
the  percentage  of  the  total  operating  budget  that  equals  the 
percentage  of  the  total  hours  for  the  lEJC  generated  by  the 

I 

Division.    This  amount  forms  an  important  source  of  the  revenue 
of  the  Division. 

State  equalization  funds  are  another  source  of  income  for  the 
I£JC.    Becatise  the  district  has  a  low  assessed  valuation  base  it 
is  one  of  twelve  junior  college  districts  receiving  equalization 
support.    This  continuing  of  this  support  is  now  in  jeopardy  be- 
cause of  the  recently  developed  state  requirement  that  a  district 
must  charge  for  tuition  if  it  is  to  be  e^  igible  to  receive  state 
equalization  support.    Only  the  Illinois  Eastern  Junior  Colleges 
and  the  City  Colleges  of  Chicago  have  so  far  resisted  the  pressure 
to  charge  tuition,  arguing  their  case  on  the  grounds  that  the  fis- 
cal is  regressive.    In  19 72' 73  the  lEJC  District  was  receiving 
$2.16  per  quarter  hour  from  equalization  funding.^ 

lEJC  does  not  charge  tuition  for  courses  offered  either  on 
the  campuses  ur  in  the  outposts  of  the  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion.   Tuition  free  education  is  seen  as  consistent  with  a  cmftit- 
ment  lEJC  made  to  the  district  at  its  formation  and  it  appears  that 
a  determined  effort  is  being  made  to  maintain  that  policy.  This 
policy  has  had  both  threatened  and  actual  financial  repercussions. 
In  1972  the  District  nearly  lost  its  state  equalization  support. 
Federal  ABE  support  has  been  lost  because  the  current  policy  is 
that  the  ABE  funds  may  only  be  used  to  pay  the  students*  tuition. 

^Interview  with  Richard  L.  Mason,  0£.  cit. 
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Because  no  tuition  charge  is  made  no  reimbursement  Is  possible 
from  the  ABS  funds.    The  District  does,  however,  still  receive 
state  support  for  ABE  programs  by  reporting  those  classes  under 
general  i^tudics. 

Federal  Title  III-ABE  and  Social  Rehabilitation  Service 
funds  were  allocated  to  the  lEJC  by  the  OSPI.     Since  the  state 
provides  the  required  local  matching  funds  an  both  programs,  lEJC 
rucaived  100  per  cent  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  the  program 
which  in  1970-71  was  $27,655  for  SRS  and  $2,4u0  for  ABE  pxograras. 
The  total  amount  the  district  received  annually  since  1970-71 
has  decreased  each  year  to  1973-74  %^en  the  use  of  federal  ABE 
and  SK3  funds  was  limited  to  the  payment  of  tuition  within  the 
community  college,  thereby  effectively  removing  these  funds  as  a 
source  of  income  for  lEJC. 

Some  money  is  available  for  adult  vocational  education  courses 
offered  through  the  Division.     In  1970-71,  approximately  12.5 
cents  per  stude**t  contact  hour  waL  received  from  the  State  Board 
of  vocational  Education  and  Rehabilitation  for  courses  such  as 
basic  welding,  typing  and  bookx-oeping .    Since  then,  the  Board 
has  increased  this  amount  and  has  expanded  the  definition  of 
ccxr  as  which  can  be  approved  for  reimbursement.    Also,  since  1972, 
XEJC  has  been  able  to  claim  the  $2.50  added  state  reimbursement 
rate  for  technical  vocational  courses.    Some  approved  courses  in 
vocational  fields  offered  by  the  Continuing  Education  Division 
are  eligible  for  this  differential. 

The  last  sources  of  funds  are  student  fees  other  than  tuition. 
There  are  two  sources s    first,  an  initial  registration  fee  of  $5.00 
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and  second,  an  activity  fee  of  $15.00  per  quarter  required  of 
all  .;tuuc:^t.s  who  enroll  in  eight  or  more  quarter  hours  per 
'juartor.     The  amounts  of  income  received  from  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  student  fees  are  shown  in  Table  IV-IS. 


TABLE  IV-18 

ILLIX'OIS  EASTERI^  JUNIOR  CX)LLEGi;S  DISTRLCJ,  ADULT  AND 
CamNUING  EDUCATION  DIVISION  INCOMi-  ,  li.-70-71 


Source 

/jnount 

h^tate  ::<iiinbursuitient  and  Vocational 

Funds   iGciicraJ   Fund  Revenue) 

$108,000 

..iii'    {10-  22-2u) 

27,655 

A6L   (Title  ill) 

2,460 

Student  Fees 

7,000 

Total 

$145,115 

Vne  expenses  of  the  Adult  and  Continuing  Education  Division 
for  1970-71  are  shown  in  Table  IV-1^. 

Tne  funds  raised  from  taxes  within  the  District  were 
available  to  underwrite  any  deficit  in  the  operation  of  the 
Continuxncj  Lducation  Division. 

It  can  be  noted  that  Illinois  Eastern  Junior  Colleges  District 
has  developed  a  fairly  extensive  and  tuition  free  adult  education 
program  to  a  large,  sparsely  populated  area.     By  working  together 
the  oxistincj  junior  colleges  were  able  to  create  the  necessary 
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TABLE  IV- 19 


LLLU.JLS  EA^'i^ikli  JUNIOR  COLLEGRS  DISTRICT,  AuULT  AMD 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION  DIVISION  EXPENSES,  1970-71 


Expenses  Amount 
 ($) 

Director's  Salary  $  14,500 

TeachGrs'  Salaries  113,750 

Clerical  Salaries  4,800 

Counselors*  Salaries  1,400 

Personnel  Expense  Allowances  1,800 

Supplies,  Materials,  Equigmient,  other  28,000 

Total  $164,250 


bacij  to  ostdblish  a  multi-unit  district  despite  the  considerable 
obstacles  of  a  sparsely  populated  area,  a  lack  of  financial  re- 
source.i,  u  shortage  of  business  and  industry,  and  the  difficulties 
.  of  coc;:)«„- rating  with  a  score  of  school  districts.    The  new  dis- 
trict'r.  success  in  establishing  a  vigorous  adult  education  program 
WIS  attributable  to  two  factors:     (1)  the  State  of  Illinois  had 
doveloijtid  a  fairly  generous  support  program  which  was  particularly 
huipfui  to  poorer  junior  college  districts,  and  (2)  the  new  chan- 
cellor of  the  lEJC  District  expressed  a  strong  commitment  to 

1 

provitiinvj  adult  education. 

Lven  though  the  Illinois  Community  College  Board  has  attempted 
to  persuade  the  lEJC  to  charge  tuition  as  a  condition  for  receiving 

._.]ualiifat.  ion  aid,  the  lEJC  has  resisted  this  pressure  and  has  found 

O  ^Ibid. 
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•  itn^.T  wayu  of  supporting  some  programs  such  afi  ABE.  The  Division 

•  :oo;-.  r.?t  r.«r.:iJontiy  depend  on  ADE  or  Public  Assistance  funds  to 
r-.apiiOi'i   the  ABL  courses  but  lists  thoA  for  state  reimbursement 
undor  Goncral  Studies.    The  college  administrators  say  that  equali- 
;^.ition  Ls  :in  ..bsolute  must  for  this  program  to  continue  to  exist 

in  such  a  poor  district  which  previously  did  not  support  educa- 
r^onal  programs  beyond  K  through  12.    The  lEJC  adult  education 
i-rojr.iiT:  is  outstanding,  oiipccially  for  its  area. 

Coordination 

iiiu  ..-iicabiiiiiunent  of  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  in 
iilincLs  Lvjst. urn  was  the  result  of  efforts  to  initiate  and  coordinate 
aciuit  jducation  ^ro^jrams  between  the  college  and  the  high  school 
districts.     Thiii  has  been  accomplished  by  developing  Joint  Coopera- 
tive Afjrofcments  with  the  21  high  school  or  unit  districts  contained 
Within  the  L'LJC  district."^    Month  to  month  coordination  is  carried 
out  by  the  i'rofessional  Advisory  Council.     The  Council  consists  of 
aii  21  high  school  district  superintendents  ana  the  eight  superin* 
tijndonts  of  the  Educational  Service  Regions  {counties)  in  the 
junior  college  district.     The  Council  meets  bi-monthly  and  works 
out  ]oint  avjrecmonts  regarding  courses  to  be  held  in  each  community. 
Tiio  Council  developed  an  understanding  that  the  schools  would 
provide  the  facilities  and  the  lEJC  would  provide  the  instruction 
.i.id  ..p.jcial  equipment  for  courses  conducted  in  the  various  school 
diiitric:.^.     Since  its  formation #  the  Council's  scope  has  been 
primarily  continuing  education  but  the  scope  has  also  grown  broader. 

^A  copy  of  the  Joint  Cooperative  Agreement  is  appended  to 
thi.H  c  ise  study. 
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It  na:;  L-.'Como  a  professional  advisory  committee  that  now  also 
worKii  *itn  the  administrative  council  made  up  of  the  chancellor 
of  IHJC,  the  four  deans  (Continuing  Education,  Inter-Campus 
Affairs,  business  Affairs,  and  Research  and  Development)  and  the 
three  cullcge  presidents. 

In  audition  to  his  relationship  with  the  Professional  Ad- 
visory Council  the  chancellor  also  confers  with  a  Citiisen*s 
Advisory  Committee  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  of  the 
high  school  districts.    Also,  the  Dean  of  Inter-Campus  Affairs  has 
a  Vocational-Technical  Advisory  Committee  to  represent  business, 
industry  and  furmino.     The  existence  of  these  ccsmnittees  and 
councils  reflects  the  desire  of  lEJC  administrators  to  maintain  a 
c-ioso  working  relationship  with  the  various  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion in  their  district. 

Adniinistrators  from  the  common  school  and  lEJC  both  state 
tnat  tficre  is  a  high  degree  of  cooperation  and  minimal  conflict 
betwdcr.  Uu:  schools  and  the  lEJC.    The  college  in  this  area  is  seen 
hy  the  superintendents  as  providing  a  service  which  is  highly 
desiraulc  but  which  could  never  have  been  considered  feasible  if 
It  had  to  r-jly  on  the  limited  resources  of  one  or  even  several  of 
the  common  school  districts. 

Summary 

The  lEJC  District  is  an  area  which  had  not  had  and  was  not 
likely  to  develop  a  viable  adult  education  program  under  existing 
funding  arrangements.     The  advent  of  the  community  college  made 
the  big  difference.     It  is  difficult  to  see  how  even  with  100 
rn^^jer  cent  federal  funding  of  ABE  enough  incentive  would  have  been 
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i.toviu-'d  t(.j  induce  the  hard  pressed  individual  public  school 
distrii'Li:  •  v>  LaKi;  on  additional  responsibility. 

I'iic     tnt  that  iuonios  arc  awarded  preferentially  to  one  insti- 
vUti'f.-i   jj;-  rcn*  1/  has  not  caused  the  institution  to  maintain  a 
i.i-;:;  ^.-ruv  :.cr  ito  services.     What  ABE  monitjs  have  done  is 
prov  do  i  nc^jnti  V03  :  or  the  college  to  provide  elementary  education 
which  probably  would  not  have  occurred  as  rc^.aiiy  withou-  these 
incent  i  vc  .j . 

'i'ht-'  itihos  of  a  rural  ccmmunity  regarding  its  poor^  non-white 
ana  andorcducateJ  may  lead  to  behavior  which  is  not  too  different  . 
from  tnat  ;  huwn  in  wealthy  communities  which  have  difficulty  dis- 
cover;     t::..?!^  ;^oor.    That  is  to  say,  the  undereducated  group  is 
vi^ibl„  and  recognizable  in  the  rural  area  but  the  assumption  of 
the  conunanity  lb  that  the  fault  obviously  lies  iwth  the  individual. 
The  wc -litiiy  uistricu  is  unlikely  to  establish  ABE  programs  be- 
oau:     iL  is  unaware  of  its  poor  and  undereducated.    A  district  such 
as  iiiwi.  ha.i  difficulty  in  getting  ccnnmunlty  support  and  recruiting 
tin'  ijjLte  visible  poor  because  of  the  prevailing  attitudes  against 
L.iorfc  v. iio  receive  public  welfare.    In  either  case  the  develop- 
niont  oi  ABL  programs  is  a  challenge. 

ViK-  iuliy  funded  ABE  program,  which  provides  funds  which 
can  only  be  spent  on  programs  for  functional  illiteratds,  plus  the 
categorical  100  per  cent  funded  SRS  program  appear  to  have  helped 
IKJC  toauji  on  the  undereducated  and  financially  disadvantaged  adults. 
The  lacL  that  the  college  has  maintained  and  enlarged  the  program 
through  i5tate  credit  hour  reimbursement  indicates  that  there  is 
a  continuing  commitment  to  conduct  an  expensive  program  in  which 
students  can  only  be  recruited  and  retained  with  some  difficulty. 
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Thu  spirit  of  cooperation  among  institutions  and  the  desire 
anu  aLility  to  coordinate  institutional  resources  appear  to  be 
ut  least  partly  a  function  of  the  limited  resources  and  the  felt 
needs  of  the  citizens.    Whatever  the  cause,  the  lEJC  district 
demonistrates  that  the  added  resources  of  a  community  college  plus 
onlisjhteiiea  and  committed  leadership  have  .provided  educational 
opportunities  for  adults  which  were  heretofore  unavailable  and 
had  scurouiy  been  imagined. 
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JOiliT  AGKi:iiiHi;:4T  for  an  adult  i:DUCA!riON  PROGRAM 
IN  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  DISTRICT  NO.  529 


'i'ho  undersigned  Districts  and  Junior  College  District  No, 
52'i  in  the  Counties  of  Crawford,  Jasper,  Clay,  Richland,  Lawrence, 
Clark,  Cumberland,  Hamilton,  Wabash,  Edwards,  Wayne  and  White,  by 
authority  of  their  respective  Boards,  being  desirous  of  providing 
an  Adult  Education  Program  for  all  adults  in  th'-ir  Districts, 
liursuant  to  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  the  Illinois  School  Code, 
hrreby  ent<?r  into  the  following  Joint  Agreeir.cr.ti  t.o  baooane  effective 
July  1,  1970: 

ARTICLE  I: 

.\^/\H£ .     Th-  name  of  the  area  included  m  this  Joint  Agree- 
runt  shall  be;     "Junior  College  District  No.  529,** 

ICLL   i  i  : 

t  UKr  061^.     The  purpose  shall  be  to  provide  an  adult  and 
continuii.ij  education  progreim  foi  adults  and  out  of  school 
youth  residing  within  all  member  districts. 

ARTICLE  III: 

.'UiMBERSHIP. 

1.  Membership  in  this  prograjr.  snail  be  extended  to 
high  school  districts  and  to  any  other  school 
district  or  Junior  College  District  approved 

by  the  Continuing  Education  Councxl  of  Junior 
College  District  No.  529; 

2.  Memberships  are  continuing  and  member  districts 
shall  be  bound,  hereby,  from  year  to  year  un- 
less written  notice  is  given  to  the  Continuing 
Education  Council,  Junior  College  District  No. 
529,  on  the  first  of  May,  of  the  intention  to 
withdraw  within  the  ensuing  school  year. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

1.  The  Junior  College  District  shall  be  designated 
as  the  administrative  district; 

2.  The  administrative  district  shall  be  designated 
the  one  district  to  administer  the  programs  for 
the  benefit  of  all  participating  districts. 
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ARTICLE  IV: 

DIRECTOR  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION.    The  Joint  Agreement  provides 
that  Junior  Colle9e  District  No.  529  shall  employ  a 
Doan  of  Continuing  Education  to  ndminister  the  program 
for  ^11  x>^rticipating  districts. 

ARTICLE  V: 

FINANCING.    The  Junior  College  District  shall  finemce 
programs  to  the  extent  of  financial  resources  available 
to  the  Junior  College  District.     (Primarily  instructors' 
salaries  and  administration) 

ARTICLE  VI: 

USi:  OF  BUILDINGS,  EQUIPMENT^  AND  OTHER  FACILITIES. 

1.  Member  school  districts  shall  make  facilities 
available  at  no  cost; 

2.  The  Administrative  Unit  shall  rent  specialized 
equlpmenl  from  public  schools  and  make  payment 
to  piablic  schcj'.s  for  supplies  used. 

ARTICLE  VII: 

RESOLUTION  OF  CERTIFICATION  BY  BOARD.     School  Boards  of 
districts  wishing  to  become  members  of  the  "Joint  Agree- 
ment for  an  Adult  Education  Program  in  Junior  College 
District  No.  529**  shall  pass  the  following  Resolution 
and  have  the  Bo2urd  Secretary  submit  the  following 
Certification: 

WHEREAS,  there  is  a  need  for  an  ^iult  education 
program  at  this  time,  to  insure  better  educational 
advantages  to  the  adults  and  out  of  school  youth 
of  this  District,  and, 

WHEREAS,  an  efficient  and  proper  adult  education 
program  cannot  be  feasibly  conducted  by  this  District 
alone,  and, 

WHLREAS,  Section  3-2  of  the  Adult  Education  Act, 
a  special  Act  in  the  School  Code  of  Illinois,  authorizes 
Joint  Agreements  between  two  or  more  High  School 
Districts,  or  Junior  College  Districts  to  the  respec- 
tive Boaids  to  establish  this  program: 

NOW,  THLiEFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  this  Board 
h,-reby  be  authorized  to  enter  into  a  Joint  Agreement 

i^'jtwucn  Liiis  school  District  No.   ,  

County,  Illinois,  and  other  school  districts,  and  be 
bound  hereby. 
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I,    t  Secretary  of  the  Board 

of  Education  of  District  No.  ,  hereby  certify  that 

the  above  and  forego incj  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  a 
certain  Resolution  duly  passed  by  said  Board  at  its 

regular  meeting  held  on  the   ^"dav  of   

A.D.   19       .  ' 


Secretary,  Board  of  Education, 

District  No.   ,   

County,  Illinois 


ATTEST : 


President,  Board  of  Education, 

District  No.   ,   

Coun ty ,  111 inois 
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SPRINGFIELD  CASE  STUDY 

AdulL  Education  has  been  provided  in  Springfield,  Illinois 
since  the  early  forties,  beginning  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Lincoln  Library.    Adult  programs  were  first  administered  by  the 
public  school  district  in  the  fifties.    The  adult  education  effort 
was  further  extended  when  Lincoln  Land  Cc«ununity  College  was  es- 
tablished in  196  8.     In  this  case  study,  the  focus  is  on  the 
increusirg  number  of  adult  education  opportunities  available  to 
the  city  o:  Springfield  which  are  offered  through  the  public 
i'.chool  and  the  community  college. 

Springfield,  the  capitol  of  Illinois,  has  a  population  of 
'Jl,75i  {in  1972)  and  is  located  in  one  of  the  richest  agricultural 
^ujc\  ions  in  America.    According  to  the  1970  Census  8.2  per  cent  of 
i^:.r.;ijf  iuid's  population  is  black.    Of  the  total  population  25 
yiars  of  ayo  and  older,  25  per  cent  have  completed  less  than  eight 
grades  of  school  and  57  per  cent  have  been  graduated  from  high 
school.     The  moan  number  of  years  of  school  completed  for  Spring- 
lie  lu  residents  is  12,2  years.     The  average  income  is  $11,651  jjer 
year.    Of  the  total  number  of  families,  6.9  per  cent  have  incomes 
below  the  1969  poverty  level  of  $3,743.    Of  the  employable  family 
hoads  in  tho  poverty  range,  70  per  cent  are  employed.    Thus  it  can 
be  seen  that  Springfield  represents  a  relatively  well  educated, 
moderately  affluent,  mostly  white  community. 
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.•"I.-:- :  .T^jfLo  Id  Puuiic  School  Dii^trxct  is  located  in  tho  Cfnt.r 
:'ir:in:^::  bounty.     it   is  ono  of  24  .^ubUc  school  diatricuij 
:,.c,it.A.  wiiiiiii  vTaiuor  Culltv}*?  District.  «'>2!>  uerved  by  J-i mrnl ?i  Lund 
'.'ontriun  ty  Coiiocje  (LLCC) .     Lincoln  Land  Community  College  District 
5 iu J..'.--  uil  or  pdrt  of  Cass,  Cihristian,  Looau.  Macoupin,  Menard, 
.'•■ont^joinwry ,  Morgan,  and  Sangamon  Counties.     I'P:  lor  to  annexations 
•'^r  July  i ,   i'J74)  . 

History  cf  Adul^  Educatio;. 

rh«_-  first  recorded  adult  education  effort  =3  in  Springfield 

uurin^  the  early  1040 's  were  generally  leisure  .=!nd  cultural  courses 

Tho  1944  cour-y-  brochure  introduces  the  prograir.  as: 

nearly  800  adults  who  twice  yearly  find  satisfaction  and  value 
in  th^e  classes  and  lectures  of  the  Coanmunity  School  for  Adults. 
As  each  day  brings  nearer  the  climax  of  the  war,  so  does  each 
-  day  !)rosont  insistently  a  host  of  questions  to  which  the 
.American  people  must  be  prepared  to  give  thoughtful  answers.   .  . 
To  tnat  end  that  even  in  a  small  way  we  should  risk  the  loss 
of  this  opportunity,  the  Community  School  again  offers  its 
r.;:;alar  program  of  lectures  and  classes  ir  hope  that  there 
would  bo  found  some  basis  for  thoughtful  decision. ^ 

Tao  courses  were  concerned  with  questions  about  South  America, 

tntlation,  racial  tensions,  unconditional  surrender,  and  other 

topics  which  the  ending  war  had  caused  to  become  public  issues. 

Thcsf  courses  wore  taught  in  the  local  high  school  facilities  and 

were  financed  largely  with  registration  fees. 

No  more  information  on  adult  education  exists  in  the  school 

n?cords  until  the  early  1950 's.    The  1954-55  financial  records  for 

the  public  school  show  a  salary  paid  to  a  coordinator  of  adult 

classes.    These  classes  were  apparently  extensions  of  the  high 


T  ^fPfi"9field  Public  School  District  Program  Brochure,  1944. 
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school 'i^  v>.fM'!  :  ;i      I         OH  tji <<■"    :.  \n  homomak ing ,  agriculture, 
and  auto  mechani'.;,:   xv.A  oi  soma  hi      :.-c'hooi  academic  courses. 

=      J  r  J:.;  *'..)■      ..    '  :  ,  d.-.^ii^^a ,  and  budgeLiii<j 

of  adul*_  oducarion  .  ro  ti  -^t.  av^i.  :  or   L965-66  when  adult 

stuii  -ntir,  wore-     1 1 r  "■.t-y-  tc  cit.tcnd  tr.f       ^ n  t:  Jivonin'i  nigh  School  in 
order  to  oarn  a    ilplor.ia-     T'lv.-.o      .  ;r.  .'ic  .lu  that  approximately 

1900  req  istrant.-;  toj":    ..■■:i.7r    4  •■'^-m^c^.j     .  -  rai  adult  educatio'.v— . 

or  MDTA  trainin:-;  duriu.;  W-j-   :'^<.:>-ui,  v. 

in  19f,5-'<  ,  •   'i-^ld  Public  s  \      :  ■  also  obtained  some 

federal  ti^ecial  i;;rojcct  support  for  ed.:j.     .,.m  of  the  deaf /  for 
proarani  dovcloMn.  .nt  in  dr-iver  cUuc- it '  or.  and  f  ur  a  community  school 
under  1  ':  '*-\--  :   L":  ,'  .  jrarst.     These  adc'i':^.0'>   '    -'-'.irccs  allowed  the 
aduZt  urj.-Liin  t'->  -  >:pand  its  staff  and  ro  oxn:  riiient  in  new  areas. 
After  tlvj  scl-co^  (ii^trict  iiad  h/?d  one  ynar        ,':jccessful  operation 
in  driver  education  and  the  education  for  ♦.hC'  deaf  the  federal 
Gov^rnr-^r.t  i.v.v'in-i  -.c  nra^'  out  these  proc  rar^r- .        -'.  lie  driver  oduca- 
tion  could  be  cor. tinued  ^jrdcr  the  high  ;  .v".'.T'1  program,  the  education 
for  '■ho  deaf  oroaran  had  to  be  discontini:-  ■    ^v.?  to  the  lack  of 
funds.     The  Title  I  grant  for  Head  Start  programs  for  preschool 
children  also  included  a  section  authorizing  a  community  school  tc 
involve  the  parents  of  children  in  Head  Start.    This  section  pro- 
vided $18,000  for  hiring  two  administrators  to  set  up  a  program 
to  involve  parents  of  the  Head  Start  children  in  education  courses. 
These  funds  were  subsequently  discontinued  during  the  following 
year. 

Following  1966-67  the  changing  state  financial  policies 

for  adult  -dvcal  ir-..  .--.Iv^-rroly  affected  tho  growth  of  Springfield's 
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adult  programs.     In  the  case  of  ABE  programs  funded  under  Title  III 
and  SRS,  funds  received  during  one  year  dropped  substantially  below 
the  expected  and  promised  amounts.    These  changing  policies  are 
reflected  in  the  decreasing  size  of  the  administrative  staff  frc»i 
three  full-time  members  to  one  full-time  and  one  part-tin»  siember 
and  arc  reflected  in  the  slower  growth  in  student  enrollment. 
Between  1965  and  1967,  adult  education  enrollments  grew  119 
per  cent  but  between  1967  and  1970  the  percentage  growth  was 
35  per  cent. 

A  third  factor  influencing  the  adult  education  efforts  of 
the  public  schools  was  the  state's  support  to  community  colleges. 
State  financial  support  available  to  public  schools  was  limited  to 
ABK«  high  school  credit,  Americanization,  vocational  education, 
and  MOTA.     Support  to  the  colleges  provided  for  adult  education  in 
vocational,  academic  or  leisure  areas.    The  community  colleges 
also  had  advantages  over  the  public  school  adult  programs  in  the 
total  amount  of  reimbursen^nt  funds  avail2Uble. 

In  1968,  Lincoln  Land  Community  College  (LLCC)  opened.  In 
the  Fall  of  the  Xirst  year  of  aeration  enrollment  totaled  836 
full-tin^  equivalent  (PTE)  students  in  transfer,  occupational,  and 
adult  courses.    LLCC  showed  rapid  growth  over  its  first  years  of 
operation  but  the  college  also  met  with  fluctuating  financial 
policies  that  hindered  its  continued  growth.    Expansion  was 
hindered  by  the  passage  of  the  Walsh  Amendment  which  redefined 
general  studies  courses  and  removed  sus^rt  from  many  classes. 
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The  ^tJiL.nt  lciIj:.-  .'once r t' •  ■  division  of  adult  education 
responsibilit to l...:lwcon  the  comriunil,y  college  and  Springfield 
f  w  .         .Scnooi  ^i-  vfi  .^    KM  bo^.^       .  r -c- .-i -eja  as  a  gentleman's 
agret;r:ier t .       Throu-ih  tlii  :~  agre^.r'.t.-r: <       '  •  focuii  of  tho  public  school 
has  become  aJult  .-ducaticr;  hhrouvj!-;     ..  ■  >  co/npletion  and 

loisuro  or  recr;--.t.icn.' J  ocurs^.'s  '  t of  the  Springfield 
Public  School  Di-tricf.     T;v-  f     .     r. ..   .  ,  .u-        college  has 

been  in  i-^upplc;:'' ■^•^i:  ■.■  .•It  vroj  ranv'. 

within  its  conmur.  i->    _■   .       v.   c?i'-:  .ric' 

The  hisLor.y  of  Sprinfjficid  adult  <>•■.■  i 
by  cont:ir:u-i       -irov.'t.'"^   ^r-.  both  er-rollip  j:- t 
opportun.  ^       orov.ic  c'd.     Or  the  other  h«r;  ' 
charact'jriz  ri  i-.  ,•  f  luctuat i.oni^  in  'this  cr^w; 


ir'c'iool  districts 

-o"*  is  characterized 
nriety  of  learning 
history  is  alf;o 


;  .  .--itc,  apparently  in 
response  to  -/-o  "bb  and  -.■'.ow  :-f  "inane.  ;^ '  iiu';'.ort. 


C'^x  r  j  culum 


Public  .^cho^I 

Springfield's  public  school  adult  ed        ^ on  program  is  dividod 
j.nto  four  catogori.-rs:   (1)  Basic  Education;   (2)  t'j  .:  A.'ult  Evening 
High  School;   (3)   t'     Conununity  School;  and  (4)  College  Extension. 
Basic  Education  incJudcs  all  ABE,  GED  review,  and  courses  in 
English  as  a  Sr-ond  Language.     The  Adult  Evening  High  School  offers 
all  the  courses    lecded  for  a  high  school  diploma,  including  such 
vocational  r-^urj       as  business  and  commercial,  homemaking  and  auto 
me.'f.anics.     Thef  o  /ocational  courses   ire  designed  to  teach  basic 


Jar. ell  Jariard,  Associate  Dean  of  Instruction  for  Continu- 
ing Education,  Lincoln  Land  Coirarunity  College,  Springfield,  Illinoia, 
October  13,   19  72. 
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technical  skills  for  general  interest  groups  and  are  not  designed 
as  occupational  training.    The  Conmunity  School  contains  all  re- 
creational, leisure  and  avocational  courses.    The  College  Extension 
courses  are  administered  by  the  public  school  adult  progran  but 
are  college  credit  courses  sponsored  by  four  public  universities* 
As  of  1973,  the  College  Extension  courses  are  no  longer  offered 
through  the  public  school  and  are  administered  snparately  by  the 
sponsoring  university.    Enrollments  in  the  four  categories  of 
progreims  are  shown  in  Table  IV- 

Table  IV-      demonstrates  that  the  overall  adult  education 
program  within  the  public  school  has  been  growing  despite  diffi- 
culties in  the  financing  of  remedial  adult  programs.    During  this 
period,  growth  in  ABE  was  406  per  cent,  in  high  school  programs, 
797  per  cent,  and  in  community  school  programs,  31  per  cent,  while 
the  college  extension  program  has  remained  fairly  constant.  The 
college  extension  progreun  is  limited  by  lack  of  space  since 
priority  for  space  is  given  to  those  programs  directly  administered 
by  the  public  schools. 

The  growth  in  ABE  leveled  off  cxsnsiderably  following  1967-68, 
paralleling  the  decrease  in  availability  of  SRS  and  ABE  funds. 
The  sudden  deceleration  of  enrollments  in  1969-70  within  the  high 
school  program  follows  the  FY  1969  lack  of  funding  in  the  3-1 
state  funding.    According  to  the  administrator,  the  district  was 
encouraged  in  1968-69  to  enlarge  their  high  school  programs  based 
on  reimbursement  of  3-1  funds. ^    An  all  out  effort  to  increase  the 

^Interview  with  Jack  Pfeiffer,  Principal,  Adult  Education, 
Springfield  Public  School  District,  Springfield,  Illinois, 
October  13,  1972. 
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iiign  school  program  and  little  pronotion  of  the  conanunity  school 
avocational  program  was  followed  by  an  111  per  cent  increase  in 
onrolinent  in  the  high  school  program  and  a  loss  of  over  500 
varoliinents  in  the  avocational  program.     It  was  this  year  that  3-1 
:aonios  were  prorated  because  of  the  large  increase-  in  the  program 
5?tato  Wide.    This  caused  administrators  to  become  wary  about  pro- 
raotinsf  a  program  for  which  the  district  might  fae  required  to 

"UjDSldiZC. 

i:\  1970-71  Lincoln  Land  Cc»m&unlty  College  started  offering 
avocationui  courses.    A  slight  decrease  in  enrollments  within  the 
community  school  program  is  evident  that  year,  but  no  trend  is 
apparent  as  yet  as  to  the  effect  of  the  college's  programs  on  the 
public  school  avocational  program. 

In  general,  the  public  school  adult  progreua  has  grown  in 
spite. of  financial  difficulties  and  changing  state  policies.  If 
these  policies  had  remained  constant,  the  growth  rate  might  have 
been  yreator, 

Lincoln  Land  Community  College 

The  community  college  offers  residents  vocational-technical 
programs,  college  parallel  programs,  continuing  education  programs, 
and  community  service  programs.    LLCC's  services  are  extended  beyond 
i.ts  campus  to  offer  classes  in  communities  in  the  outlying  areas  of 
the  District  and  to  offer  special  workshop  training  in  cooperation 
with  business  and  industry.     Currently  LLCC  has  twelve  off-campus 
centers  outside  of  Springfield.    Three  off -campus  centers  offering 
groups  of  courses  and  numerous  one-course  off -campus  centers  are 
located  in  Springfield. 
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Acco rainy  to  the  President's  Progress  Report  for  1967-1972, 
".i  ]..<Ln  1  i.L-u3t  ot  thw  Illinois  community  college  moveioent  has  beon 
•Jh"  d:;Vc?lopnient  of  courses  which  might  range  from  home  gardening 
fo  automobile  fundamentals.     In  1969,  Lincoln  Land  began  offering 
non-crcdit  courses  specifically  for  people  who  wished  to  continue 
thoir  education  but  were  not  Interested  in  studying  for  a  degree. 
Additional  non-credit  courses  were  developed  and  offered  the  next 
two  years,  but  recent  state  action  will  no  longer  allow  state 
tundinq  for  leisure,  hobby,  or  recreational  non-credit  courses.**^ 
i'hiij  £;tatc  action  refers  to  the  Walsh  Amendment  of  1971-72. 

DurL:..j  thc3  period  1968  to  1970,  control  of  the  college 
curriculuiT:  a  as  divided  between  a  dean  of  instruction  in  all  the 
transfer  and  occupational  programs  and  a  dean  of  continuing 
education  and  commun:^ty  services.     In  1970-71,  the  curricular 
oryanization  was  reconceptualized.     The  new  division  between  formal 


ind  no.i formal  instruction  brought  all  formal  instruction  in  adult 
oducat Lon  under  the  dean  of  instruction  and  all  nonforaal  educa- 

Lioii.ji  opportunities  under  the  office  for  community  services 
under  the  President. 

Following  passage  of  the  Walsh  Amendment,  formal  instruction 
for  adults  directed  by  the  associate  dean  of  instruction  for 
continuing  education  was  redefined  to  be  all  instruction  through 
the  ycneral  studies  courses  and  all  instruction  held  off-campus. 
Non-credit  and  avocational  courses  were  placed  in  the  commtmity 
services  unit. 


Kobcrt  L.  i'oorman,  Lincoln  Land  Community  College  President's 


Proyrf  Hs  Rcjiort  1967-1972     (Springfield:  Lincoln  Land  Community 

p  1  ley c  1  11)72  J}  ,  p.   S  . 
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in  addition  to  continuing  education  and  community  services/ 
Li^CC  al.sj  o  ters  a  lull  schedule  of  transfer  and  vocational- 
t  jchni'-'al  detjroe  courses  during  the  evening  and  a  variety  of  these 
doyrt.i:  ooursos  on  Saturdays.    The  Evening  College  began  its 
operation  in  1968  and  has  grown  in  enrollment  to  2,194  enrollees 
m  1971.     The  Saturday  courses  began  as  a  pilot  project  in  the 
spriny  quarter  of  1972  and  due  to  its  success,  the  project  has  been 
continuod  through  the  1973-74  academic  ^ar. 

The  Community  Services  Office  was  established  duri   /  1972-73 
under  the  Office  of  the  President,  being  staffed  by  an  Assistant 
to  the  Preiiiaent  for  Community  Services  and  an  assistant  to  the 
a:>;sistant.     Their  responsibility  was  to  create  and  organize 
nonformal  education  opportunities  for  the  Community  College  District 
They  have  developed  short  term  courses  for  job  upgrading  as  in 
file  services  and  secretarial  workshops,  created  avocational  courses 
held  lectures  and  cultural  events,  held  seminar :a  .^.r.d  lecture 
scries  and      onsored  other  community  projects  m  response  to  re- 
quests.   The  Community  Services  Offices  von  popular  approval  in  the 
district  based  on  its  first  year's  work.     Expansion  of  the  offerings 
is  planned  through  a  wider  variety  of  workshops,  GED  review  courses, 
and  more  avocational  courses.    Also  the  Office  plans  expansion 
into  comnun.^ties  throughout  the  district.    At  the  present  time 
the  of form js  are  limited  to  the  Springfield  area.^ 

The  LLCC  adult  program,  therefore,  was  at  first  given  insti- 
tutional status  under  a  Dean  of  Continuing  Education,  a  position 

Interview  with  Kay  Titchenal,  Assistant  to  the  Director  of 
Community  Services  Office,  Lincoln  Land  C<miiunity  College,  Spring- 
piold,  Illinois,  January  29,  1974. 
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co-equal  With  the  Dean  of  Instruction,  Dean  of  Business  Services, 
and       iv  o:   ;-*»-UJi'^';t  'Personnel  Services.     With  the  f luctuationii  in 
istate  roi:'a:jurseinent,  adult  prograsiming  has  been  reorganized, 
apparently  in  terms  of  instructional  patterns.    Adult  education, 
which  io  reimbursable  by  credit  hour,  is  administered  by  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  In.struction,  while  these  offerings  supported 
only  by  fe^.s  or  public  service  grants  are  handx^d  by  an  office  of 
eoniniur.ity  ^jervices  attached  to  the  President's  Office. 

Staffing 

Public  ijchooi 

i'hu  ad:.:i.nistrati*^e  Staffing  of  adult  education  in  the 
Jprmsifieid  Public  Schools  reflects  the  rise  and  fall  of  funds 
available  to  public  school  adult  education.     In  1965-66,  with 
fund^  iron  SUS ,  ABE,  state  reimbursement  (3-1)  and  a  Title  I 
tjrant  tor  a  community  school,  the  administrative  staff  consisted 
of  three  tail- time  coordinators.     Because  it  was  found  that  it  war? 
not  wise  to  count  on  state  reimbursement  to  support  an  expanding 
enrol Inont  and  because  it  appeared  that  the  state  was  favoring 
the  co:nraunity  colleges  in  adult  education  funding  the  leadership 
of  the  Springfield  School  District  became  concerned  about  the 
wisdois;  of  any  further  development  of  the  adult  education  staff. 

r,.i  shown  in  Table  IV- 21,    the  size  of  the  administrative 
:r  ift  nas  decreased  since  'ts  formation  in  1965  with  three  PTE 
adnii  n  Hit  raters  to  2.4  PTE  administrators  in  1967-68,  and  to  1,5 
I-'TE  ad.-ninistrators  in  1970-71.     This  decrease  has  occurred  in 
Hpite  of  increasing  enrollment  figures.     It  can  also  be  seen  in 
o 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF  OP  SPRINGFIELD  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
ADULT  EDUCATION  FOR  3ELECTED  YEARS 


Position 

i9£W6 

Adult  fcld.  Coordi- 
nator of  H.S. 
Credit,  College 
Extension  it  MDT 

Ai3li  Coordinator 


No.  of 
FTE 


1 
1 


Time  Devoted 
%  ABE    %  OtHer 


3 

100 


100 
0 


source  of  Funds  Percentage 


State  Reimburse- 
ment 
Tuition 
District 

Title  I 


33 
33 
33 

100 


Coordinator  tor 
ABE  in  Conununity 
I^ducation 


100 


Title  I 


100 


19b7-6S 


Coordinator  ot 
Adult  Ed. , 
College  Ext. , 
Voc. ,  MDT  1 

Coordinator  ABL 

Community  Serv.  1 


Counnolor  AUii  .20 


Head  Tea  her  ABE  .20 


75 


100 


100 


100 


25 


State 
District 


Title  III 
SRS 

Tuition 

Title  III 
SRS 

Title  III 
SRS 


50 
50 


33 
33 
33 

SO 


50 
50 


1970-71 

Principal  - 
Ad.  Ed. 


50 


50 


State 
Title  III 
SRS 

Tuition 


25 
30 
20 
10 


MDTA  Area 
Counr-c-  lor 
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.10 
.20 

.20 


100 
100 

100 


0 
0 


MDT 
SRS 

Title  III 

Title  III 
SRS 


100 

50 
50 

50 
50 
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tiu.i  tabic  tint  i  substantial  portion  of  administrative  time  was 
uov*:i.  .       .iiii..    oixLy-aeven  per  cent  of  administrative  was. 
spent  an         jn  1965-66,  48  per  cent  in  1967-68,  and  66  per  cent 
m  JOT 0-  71-     Since  tho  Afi£  proportion  of  administrative  tiiae  is 
fjiri/  coHiiiiitcnc  and  accounts  for  half  of  the  total  administra- 
tive; t.;.i..  available,  ABE  appears  to  be  a  central  concern  and 
ret'.poti  ;      i  ity  of  this  school  district  or  at  least  a  central 
cunccri:  'f  t  !vj  auinini.^  trative  staff. 

rii«.   t  joiiiiij  .^taff  for  the  adult  courses  were  all  employed 
or.  .1  :.irt  '        L^dis.     The  number  of  staff  and  their  salaries 
.in-"  nr!Ov/;i   ...   .   jjie  IV- 22. 


TABLE  IV- 22 

TLACHIMG  STAFF  SIZE  AND  SALARY  OF  ABE 
AND  A£  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 


1964 

-65 

1967- 

-6S 

1970- 

-71 

ABE 

AE  other 

ABE 

AE  other 

ABE 

AE  other 

than  ABE 

than  ABE 

than  ABE 

.  of  teachers  6 

14 

57 

15 

75 

^^.liary  $6.00 

$6.00 

$6.50 

$6.50 

S7.00 

$7.00 

ABL  and  high  school  credit  course  teachers  must  be  certified. 

Instructors  for  non-credit  courses  obtain  special  certification 

b  ii;ou  J.-,  competence  and  experience.    The  local  schools  are  the  source 

of  lOu  p.r  lent  of  the  ABE  and  85  per  cent  of  the  other  adult  course 

tc-aciiors.    The  reiaainincj  15  per  cent  of  the  general  adult  education 

teaching  staff  is  recruited  from  industry,  business  and  local 

individuals . 
o 
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'AO  rcimbursGment  is  provided  to  the  teaching  staff  for 
cx^^uns'.'ci  incurred  throu<jh  attending  conferences,  professional 
in(.;etinvjs,  or  courses.    Funds  are  available  to  supfKsrt  in-service 
traininci  only  for  ABE  teachers.    Participation  in  other  in-service 
uctivitics  or  in  meetings  of  the  Public  Auult  and  Continuing 
Lducator^'  Association  of  Illinois  and  other  uiiAilar  up-grading 
.tot  1  Vi  Lii:£^  is  encouraged  for  all  ABE  and  other  udult  education 
teachers . 

The  staff  of  thu  public  school  for  adult  education  has 
u  crc.i.iod  markedly  since  1965-66.    The  percentage  of  time  devoted 
to  ABL  has  remained  at  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  total  even 
t;;ouuh  i\BE  enrollments  have  not  constituted  half  of  the  total. 
This  suggests  that  ABE  funds  have  been  a  major  input  to  the  Spring- 
field Adult  Education  system.    Also  because  of  the  complete  pro- 
gram funding  of  r from  Title  III  and  SRS,  the  students  have 
had  the  advantage  of  counselors  and  the  ABE  faculty  mexobers  have 
boon  provided  with  in-service  training. 

Lincoln  Land  Community  College 

The  administrative  staff  prior  to  1970  consisted  of  a  Dean 
ol  Instruction  for  the  transfer  and  occupational  programs  and  a 
doan  o£  continuing  education  and  community  services  for  the  adult 
education  program,  the  evening  program  of  courses,  and  community 
jcrvifju  or  public  relations  programs.    Following  1970-71  there  was 
an  administrative  staff  reorganization  so  that  in  1974  the  staff 
consisted  of  four  full-time  aud  one  half-time  administrators 
responsible  for  all  formal  instruction  and  two  full-time  adminis- 
^  rators  responsible  for  nonformal  educationiR  opportunities. 
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A  dean  of  instruction,  who  is  responsible  to  the  college 
tji^os idcnt ,   Ls  head  administrator  for  formal  instruction.  The 
associate  doan  of  instruction  for  transfer  programs »  the  associate \ 
dean  of  instruction  for  occupational  and  technical  programs,  and 
the  ai>sooiatc  doan  of  instruction  for  continuing  education  are  all 
responsible  to  him.    Adult  education,  defined  as  general  studies 
courses,  are  under  the  latter  associate  dean.     In  addition,  one 
part-tmiO  director  is  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  evening 
and  Saturday  college. 

The  Conimunity  Services  Office  is  staffed  by  a  full-time 
director  wnose  title  is  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Community 
Service.  also  has  a  full'time  assistant. 

i'he  teachiuL}  staff  for  LLCC  during  1970-71  included  147 
instructors  of  wliich  35  taught  credit  equivalent  courses.  For 
these  credit  equivalent  courses,  the  appropriate  field  experience 
is  strong iy  empaasized  in  addition  to  a  Bachelor's  degree  as  a 
qualification  for  teaching  a  course.     During  1970-71,  25  per  cent 
of  the  credit  equivalent  course  instructors  were  recruited  from 
elementary  or  secondary  teaching,  15  per  cent  from  within  LLCC, 
and  60  per  cent  from  industries  and  businesses. 

Credit  equivalent  courses  were  taught  by  full-time  community 
collocje  faculty  members  either  as  a  regular  instructional  duty  or 
as  an  overload  course.     In  the  first  case,  since  LLCC  has  not 
uif torcntiated  among  transfer,  occupational,  or  continuing  educa- 
tion courses  on  a  salary  basis,  the  full-time  instructor's  salary 
included  any  credit  equivalent  courses  taught.     If  a  full-time 
instructor  already  had  a  full  teaching  load  and  also  taught  a  credit 
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<.*quiv\4  lone  course,  the  instructor  was  given  additional  payment 
aocordincj  to  tho  part-tiae  salary  schedule  for  his  adult  education 
work.    This  policy  holds  true  for  the  current  definition  of  courses 
under  general  studies  in  place  of  credit  equivalent  courses. 

The  yearly  salary  schedule  in  1970-71  for  a  full-time 
instructor  ranged  from  $8,800  to  $18#556.    For  a  part-time  in- 
structor, the  salary  was  $15.00  per  classroom  hour.    Between  1971-72 
and  1973-74  the  part-tinie  salary  increased  to  $15.75  per  classroom 
hour. 

In  comparing  the  two  institutions  it  can  be  noted  that  the 
LLCC  faculty  are  paid  at  a  much  higher  rate  when  teaching  adult 
courses  than  are  teachers  in  the  public  school  adult  program.  Both 
prog rants  have  increased  their  teaching  staffs  but  the  public  school, 
relymj  on  part-time  faculty,  does  not  have  the  advantage  of  LLCC 
which  is  able  currently  to  either  utilize  full-time  staff  for 
<idult  courses  or  pay  full-time  faculty  on  an  extra  service  basis 
for  an  overload  assignment. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  change  which  has  occurred  within 
the  institutions  between  1964-65  and  1970-7X  is  in  the  assignment  of 
administrative  personnel.    Within  the  public  school  the  administrative 
i>taff ,  while  remaining  in  a  discrete  and  highly  visible  unit,  has 
steadily  been  reduced  in  number.    On  the  other  hand  in  LLCC  the 
<idult  education  function  has  been  dispersed  in  terms  of  the  present 
funding  sources,  and  the  administrative  man  hours  have  increased 
despite  an  overall  lowering  of  the  status  of  adult  education 
as  a  separate  function. 

ERIC 


Financial  Support 

Public  School 

Since  196b-66,  public  school  adult  education  in  Springfield 
has  experienced  erratic  financial  support.    The  first  major  in- 
crease occurred  in  1966  with  the  provision  of  SRS  funds,  with 
reimbursement  for  elementary  and  high  school  credit  courses  under 
Section  13-38  of  the  Illinois  School  Code,  with  ABE  funds  from 
Title  III,  and  the  feac;ral  grant  money  for  deaf  education,  driver 
education r  and  the  community  school.    After  this  initial  es^ansion 
the  amount  of  funds  from  each  source  fluctuated  from  year  to  year, 
3ome  sources  were  phased  out  by  the  federal  goverzunent,  and  a 
ceiling  was  placed  on  the  total  funds  committed  to  adult  educa- 
tion under  state  financing. 

The  Springfield  Public  School  District  does  not  apprc^riate 
funds  specifically  for  the  operation  of  adult  education  but  pro- 
vides in-kind  contributions  through  custodial  services,  use  of  rcxms, 
lighting  and  other  overhead  costs.    Only  the  ABE  program  pays  the 
general  district  fund  for  custodial  services  in  support  of  the 
program. 

Tuition  is  charged  for  all  courses  in  the  COTmunity  school 
and  in  the  adult  evening  high  school  except  for  ABE  and  GED  review 
classes.    The  rates  in  the  community  school  range  from  $10  to  $15, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  course.    The  high  school  credit 
courses  carry  a  $15  fee. 

Due  to  the  relatively  small  amoiint  of  local  financial  support 
the  adult  education  program  is  dependent  mainly  on  federal  and 
state  aid  and  on  tuition  for  revenue.    As  one  source  has  increased, 
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another  source  has  decreased  so  that  the  adult  program  has  not 

had  i3u.uained  encouragen\ent  through  increased  financial  support 
for  extJiinsiOn.    The  fluctuations  have  caused  the  initial  increase 
and  may  account  for  the  latter  decrease  in  the  number  of  PTE  hours 
for  administration  of  adult  education.    Yet  the  total  enrollment 
of  the-  program  has  cjrovn  steadily  although  thcs  rate  of  crwth 
has  iovoiod  off. 

According  to  the  administrator  of  the  p^lic  school  adult 
oaucation  program,  the  current  financial  support  system  is 
r^^strictivc.    Loss  in  support  of  any  one  categorical  fund  threatens 
the  cntiro  pro^-ram.    Without  an  increase  in  income  the  adminis- 
trator believes  ha  cannot  offer  programs  that  have  been  requested 
by  the  public  and  for  which  there  appears  to  be  a  definite  need.^ 

fiscal  year  1974  is  illustrative  of  the  problem^  involved  in 
L.jiny  dependent  on  short  term  categorical  aid.    At  the  beginning  of 
>:•;._■  1974  fiscal  year,  the  budgets  for  adult  education  were  not 
approved  by  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
b.eausu  the  Other  state  offices  involved  had  not  settled  their 
funding  policy.    As  a  result  all  funds  for  public  school  adult 
education  were  impounded.    For  the  public  school  district  to  open 
Its  program  in  September,  the  district  had  to  rely  on  its  own 
general  funds  and  trust  that  reimbursement  would  eventually  be 
forthcoming.     Finally  in  January,  1974,  the  funds  were  cleared 
for  allocation  to  school  districts.    The  effect  of  this  impoundment 

^Interview  with  Jack  Pfeiffer,  Principal,  Adult  Education, 
Springfield  Public  School  District,  Springfield,  Illinois, 
January  28,  1974. 

o 
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on  the  Springfield  Public  Schools  District  program  was  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  courses  *irhich  had  been  planned.    The  local  ad- 
ministrator strongly  believes  that  such  irregular  and  uncertain 
funding  causes  the  public  to  lose  confidence  in  the  program  and 
tends  to  hinder  its  development.^ 

Lincoln  Land  CoiMiunitv  College 

As  in  the  public  school,  fluctuations  in  funding  patterns 
in  the  LLCC  have  been  a  major  influence  on  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  adult  program.    This  capricious  nature  of  state  reimbursements 
for  general  studies  and  continuing  education  is  seen  as  a  drawback 
to  the  realization  of  the  comprehensive  philosophy  of  the  college. 

In  1970-71,  courses  under  the  credit  equivalent  title  could 
receive  regular  reimbursements  through  the  Illinois  Cosmiunity 
College  Board  (ICCB)  at  $15.50  per  credit  hour.    Through  this 
reimbursement  system  LLCC  was  offering  credit  equivalent  courses 
in  vocational/technical  areas,  leisure  and  recreational  areas, 
and  business  and  commercial  areas.    With  the  Walsh  Amendment  cf 
1972,  these  programs  were  teo^rarily  ended  until  the  new  curricular 
policies  were  defined.    Later  in  1972  the  General  studies  title 
was  created  for  adult  education  courses  and  provided  f  til  reim- 
bursement per  credit  hour.    I^i  1973  funding  procedures  were  again 
changed  and  general  studies  courses,  which  were  clearly  educational 
in  the  narrow  sense,  were  reimbursed  at  $18.00  per  credit  hours / 
while  the  remainder  were  reclassified  as  community  education 
activities  and  reimbursed  at  $7.50  per  credit  hour. 

i 

Ibid. 
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.nis  ...-iraLic  fundmcj  procedure  has  restrained  the  develop- 
.;iont  oi  aualt  oJucation  at  LLCC,  according  to  the  Dean  of  Instruc- 
tiiun.       iVicc  prograns  wore  organized  under  specific  guidelines 
a;.d  un  ooi:.  occasions  when  these  guidelines  were  changed,  the 
,;t  H}r  ii-.   vi  ro  t^  rmi rated  or  cut  back.     In  order  to  keep  a  con- 
.it..:. I  ;r;:rar.i  oporjtiny  for  the  adult  student.^,  LLCC  has  re- 
J  u-.'tur. Lath  its  definition  of  courses  una  itc  idministrative 
o!.M  r.i;  ion..  lo  fit  tiic-  changing  guildelines.     The  enrollment 
:  i  ucLLi.i*  i  jr..,  arc  shown  in  Figure  IV-23. 

T;.j  joileyv.'  first  offered  "credit  equivalency"  courses  m 
uIQ'Tl.  th<.  fall  of  1972-73  there  were  no  enrollments  when 

thv  ooJic'.j  •  sto:  ;^ju  "credit  equivalency*  offerings  because  of  the 
"VVaisr.  "j:.c(i.icnt.  "     3y  Spring  of  that  academic  year,  enrollments 
under  t  ;i  j  new  "ycneral  studies'*  curriculum  wore  hi<jiier  than  the 
or..-Uit-    •  juiVdiency  enrollments  had  been  previousJy.    These  data  arc 
;jiiown  i.i  Table  IV-24. 

TABI^  IV-24 

LiljCuLN  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES  CREDIT  liQUi  VALKKCY- 

GEN'ERAL  STUDIES  ENROLLMENT  BY  QUARTER 
HEADCOUNT,  1970-71  TO  1973-74 


1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 

100 

261 

159 

Wint<jr 

170 

91 

91^ 

nac 

349 

33 

382 

NA 

37 

15 

41 

NA 

'lOtai 

656 

450 

514 

NA 

j^Credit  liqui valency  discontinued 
J^Gcner.Jl  Studies  classification  began 
:*ot  available 


ER?C  fntcrview  with  David  Shultz,  Dean  of  Instruction,  Lincoln 

aa^and  Community  College,  Springfield,  Illinois,  January  28,  1974. 
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:/uCC  h.4j  r  •lapontlod  to  thu  changes  in  state  reimbursement 
u!id;.'r         illincxs  Coimntmity  College  Board  in  the  same  way  that 
tr.o  wj.r J  nvj'r  icld  i'ublic  School  has  responi^'.ed  to  fluctuations  in  the 
roimi:>ui  somen t  programs  of  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction, 

Tho  1070-71  fir  .ncial  resources  of  LLCC  wt;re  tuition  income 
"t  $4.  .0  per  ijuarter  credit  hour,  allocations;  ti-o.-a  the  general 
tuiui,    4  si-  i'iui  'iistrict  tax  to  support  the  cowIo^jlj,  and  state 
vacationai  -csucatlon  funds.     Credit  equivalent  or  adult  courses 
'Av  r«j  f  a!.w  -2   iccording  to  a  uniform  policy  for  all  credit  courses. 

!urr.,:iLly,  all  courses  offered  under  the  Dean  of  Instruction 
c;iar«ge  a  tuiticn  of  $5.50  per  quarter  credit  nad  receive  funds 
from  L-.'!  ■.:,raii  st.itcci  sources;     state  apportionment,  vocational 
funu.s,    uic;  locul  taxes.    All  self-supporting  courses  and  thdse 
:  jj.d(_u        iJ-^ocific  public  service  grants  from  the  ICCB  have  been 
•jroup      uM..  r  the  Community  Services  Office.     Public  Service 
<'..-inr.    iroii.  i CC3  are  handled  in  two  categories:     community  educa- 
t:.Qn  .Ji.d  ._'ui:a.iunity  services.    The  former  includes  noncredit  courses 
.4;iJ  wo'-K.-.hO|Jri;  the  latter  is  for  specific  projects.     For  1974  the 
Community  Si^rviccs  Office  has  had  31  grants  for  workshops 
ap{.rc»vod  by  the  ICCP. 

Vhv  Cor.munjty  Services  Office  receives  a  portion  of  its 
fund:;  f.?r  operation  and  for  the  salary  of  the  director  and 
u:;^  L.-,t.  Jilt  director  and  receives  in-kind  aid  in  custodial  se:-vices 
and  Uo<j  of  luciliLics. 

J  f  th'j  current  financial  policies  remain  stable  over  the 
next  i.vw  years,  it  is  probable  that  LLCC  will  be  expanding  its 
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adult  education  opportunities  through  both  ccptinuing  education 
and  cciij:iunity  services. 

Cocperaticn 

The  prcfscnt  relationship  between  the  community  college  and 
iipringfielQ  public  schools  may  be  best  characterized  as  a  gentle- 
men's acjreoR;ent.    This  agreenent  has  preset ibed  that,  within  the 
city  limits  of  S^riruif ield,  the  Springfield  Public  Schot.l  District 
is  responaiLle  for  elementary  and  secondary  education   '{  t  adults 
u'iiU  that  Lj;:coln  L^r.d  Conununity  College  is  to  conduct  cc.  lege 
credit  courses.    Both  have  offered  avocational  courses.  This 
policy  is  iikely  to  begin  to  require  modif ic«tion  as  the  Conmunity 
.Services  Office  of  LLCC  expands.    Both  the  public  school  and  the 
ccl.lc.50  seeir.  ir.terestea  in  conducting  GED  preparation  classes 
ar^-  they  may  well  develop  additional  areas  of  potential  competition 
or  duplication. 

The  ntjed  for  coordination  of  adult  education  efforts  within 
i^l  iinij field  is  ackm?wledged  by  both  the  pxibiic  school  and  the 
commurity  college  administrators.    An  agreement  could  be  advantageous 
to  Gxpand  Springfield  adult  education  efforts  beyond  the  limitations 
imf.oi5od  by  inadequate  funding  policies  and  to  provide  a  more  sub- 
stantial financial  base  to  extend  adult  education  to  the 
commurities  m  the  junior  college  district.    The  Springfield 
commurity  is  one  of  the  few  areas  in  the  state  in  which  the 
public  school  ,>cs  net  chosen  to  either  transfer  to  or  to  forn,eJly 
coordiiiate  its  program  with  the  comr.unity  college. 
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Conclusion 

Springfield  is  a  city  where  there  is  an  established  piiblic 
school  i»royraffi  for  adults,  an  interest  in  adult  education  as 
shown  in  the  increasing  enrol loents,  and  a  conmunity  college 
;*hich  IS  expanding  its  adult  efforts.    A  cooperative  agreement 
iTt'y  be  aavantaceous  for  both  institutions  and  will  probably  be 
jrought  as  expansion  of  both  programs  continues. 

iossifaly  i&ore  urt/tifii.  than  the  need  for  a  cooperative  agree- 
mmt.  IS  Che  need  for  assurance  of  consistent  and  adequate  funds. 
:  oth  institutions  havs  had  difficulties  with  erratic  state  and 
feaoral  lunding  for  adult  education  between  1965  and  1973  which 
fjutf  limited  expansion  and,  in  some  cases,  seriously  curtailed 
progicons.    Without  the  sense  of  security  which  often  is  associated 
v;itii  assured  funding  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  public  school  and 
conuTiunity  college  can  develop  a  cooperative  peer  relationship  in 
i'Uildmg  a  larger  and  more  diversified  set  of  adult  education 
opijcrtunities  for  the  Springfield  community. 

It  would  appear  that  the  reliance  on  federal  funding  and 
limiced  state  funding  for  adult  education  has  hindered  the  systematic 
growth  of  adult  education  within  the  public  school.    The  diminished 
administrative  staff  for  adult  education  within  the  public  school 
district  has  limited  and  will  continue  to  restrict  the  vitality 
of  the  adult  program. 

It  is  too  soon  to  tell  what  effects  will  accrue  to  adult 
education  within  che  community  college  under  its  present  adminis- 
trative arrangements.    The  separation  of  community  services  from 
formal  adult  education  offerings  appears  to  be  a  division  of 
ERjCiunction  prompted  by  differing  state  funding  sources.  Coordination 
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"1  auult  (  Jicut«on#  formal  and  nonfbrmal,  may  become  an  institu* 
'iOMi.  .1:,  Willi        ill  intcrinstitutional  issue. 

Ti.'jr  .  is  no  obvious  explanation  why  the  public  school  adult 

..!<  (       LI.  oprxr.^field  has  not  moved  towards  the  community  college. 

.1-  .  it  hi. story  of  public  scnool  adult  education  has  not  been  a 

.  ictor  m  rataining  public  school  sponsorship  in  other 
jiLic-.;  oi   like  si2e.     The  fact  that  the  city  of  Springfield  did 
:.<jt  appjovc  the  oriymal  bond  issue  for  the  Communit/  College  may 
i'O  a  factor  in  the  maintaining  of  the  adult  program  within  the 
l^ablic  ochool.     The  fact  that  there  has  been  a  strong  adult  education 
acLiiniitrator  in  the  public  school  for  a  number  of  years  has  a 
nia^or  force  in  the  retention  of  the  adult  program  under  the  public 
school. 

It  4..^  especially  unfortunate,  since  Springfield  is  the  capitol 
jity,  t.iut  an  example  of  a  formally  coordinated  i/ tor-institutional 
tc^uit  pro.jrui.;  is  not  displayed  in  the  area  where  legislators  and 
itato  oiii^ials  work  and  make  decisions  which  affect  the  availability 
•r   idjlt  education    opportunities  throughout  the  communities  of 

i.  1  1  LliC'Ia  . 
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i-JLCAVIO:;  PK00i<A*'l  (MONACEP)l 
1     .  U'        a  nulti-district  organir'.ation  established  uy 
,'-±:.-L  .1  rr.^raunt  or  t*io  school  boards  of  liaine  Township  High 
..w-.;ooi  -.iatrict  ?207,  l^ilos  Township  Higi"      hool  District 
-j.L)i,  a.,u  .>aj^ton  Comnunity  College  District  r  :3i>.    .lONACEP  is 

r-»t..jr  uni.:uo  form  of  inter-district  cooi.or*^tifm  in  Illinois 
K.  :it       :  *3'^:.ori  in  that  it  i^s  a  seini-indcpendonL  agency.  Its' 

;  '  '         •    ciojc'ly  parallels  special  education  models.  ;4ainc 
■  ■  ■    -         i  iv^Jtrict  is  the  administrative  district  for  MOMACEP, 

.i  .  alL;  .  OS:  -iioiwlc  for  all  its  operations  -  educational  and 
:    -c^  .     ..  Uuallv,  nowever,  MONACEP  is  under  the  direction  of 
Its  L..i':<j-::njTfujcr  L'xocutive  Board  -  one  from  each  participating 

•  :  i       1*14-1.  . 

ror  .40;^"ACEP  are  channelled  tiirougii  the  administrative? 
j^^ir.o:  ,  tltO'j  are  specifically  earmarked  for  iiOlJACEP  and 

ir^;  ,  on  to  iiOwACtP  directly.    This  means  tiiat  none  of 

'.  indr,  accruu:  to  general  funds  -  they  are  solely  for  the 
i.ij   ;or*tinuing  euucation  program.     If  income  from  student 
tuitiu..  ma  State  3upi>ort  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  existing 
TQc^r  in),  tae  balance  nay  be  used  to  strengthen  the  counseling 
;roor^ur. ,  f.  ;iupport  in-service  training,  to  facilitate  innovative 
;  ro<ir.irL u  n  i  or  otner  progreun  improvements.    The  Executive  Board, 
.ov.'cv.  r,  r.  ly  elect  to  Share  this  money  us  per  /article  IV  Section 
't  of  tno  Joint  iigroement  which  states,  "Any  loss  or  excess  of 
r\;c«_»t.ij  jvar  -^xpcndituros  attributable  to  any  year  shall  .  .  . 
^e  :;>.iar«.  J  -^iuall"  oy  the  member  districts." 
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lacoaudo  .'.LaLc  re inLiir semen t  of  ^iU^ACKP  may  be  drawn  from 
coiniminity  college  funds  ad  well  as  common  scncKtl  funds.  State 
contribution J  to  noi^CEP  in  1972-73  amounted  to  more  than  45: 
of  i      t  ot  U  i.ioomo,  whereas  the  State  contribution  to  the 
.liinv   and  iiigh  school  districts  in  1970-71  came  to  only 

a^^ou'.  7    of  thc-ir  liicomo  for  adult  education.    As  i  result  of 
L.:.!  fct:a-w.*5  iJUDatantial  contribution,  AOLiACtii'  v^aa  able  to  reduce 
tuition  tu  in-district  students  and  to  ruiin-jarse  its  constituent 
4Ciio^..i  Ji^Lricts  for  classroom  cind  office  rentals  and  for  ^ 
i-'aain-'^.-.  ^.  rviccs  -  costs  tnat  Maine  and  Nilea  high  school 
ii.itt  i.'L.   .lad  i-orno  thcnjoives  before  MCix'ACEP  v;as  established. 
....uti.er  r^JouiL,  according  to  the  director,  was  a  icoling  of 
-..ffQt  v  a:...  rojjourcos  that  unablod  MO^ACEP  to  increase  the  number 
m  i  variety  ot  w'oarsos  and  activities  offered.     On  the  other 
liana,  t;.o  riLatc  nad  to  bear  a  much  larqor  share  of  the  costs, 
it,  cuAli-  j.^^t^d  ^310, 577  to  AO.ihCEP  in  1972-73,  compared  to 
jJi,i"V    c  :_a^"  -iiinti  and  Mies  lliqi;  SCiiool  ^i^^^ricts  in  13j9-71  - 
a;:  i:...:r'_.ij  .  ui  ai^oat  *JZ6i  in  State  contributions  during  a  period 
A...;.*  1 •  student  nccidcount  went  up  only  by  about  13o  -  from 
Lo,Oj.  m   !;7u-7i  to    21,335  in  1972-73. 

J.J  J]  -aMv„  a^jreements  for  joint  effort  by  community  college 
and  ti:       .  .listricts  have  long  been  advocated  by  both  OSPI 

and  i  :':;<.  iiuc  .« jre-jmunts  were  specifically  authorized  by  lav; 

fv,.     •  2  t'.<.jct.aun  20  3-2  Illinois  Revised  Statutes)  passed 

/vi  Jur  .  "^7,     fCanKakec  Comnunity  Colleqe,  for  example,  and 
ail  ..i.Jii  acnool  districts  within  its  district  agreed  in  1968  to 
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'  ^Ai  .'iiv.  i/  J  >:iaixci  school  credit  ciassos  and  a 

2 

,'.>]Ui..u.n  :  -Mucation  program.      Interviews  with  ropresentativos 
2  '.r.i'!  .t..a  luJii  in  ucLoUer,  1972,-'  indicated  ti*at  about 
-V.J.',        .  jrativ_  agreements  or  arrangements  were  in  effect 
...  IiL.;.^jj.    :,;one  of  these,  however,  establiehod  a  separate 

.  i.i  ,iJsio.;3  leading  to  the  establishment  of  i^O^^ACEP  started 
i::  t.K  air^ctrrs  of  the  Maine  and  raxea  adult  programs 

.^v^<ja.i  •-    J  ,:.^i(ior  iiow  they  might  work  togcti;cr  witij  the  newly 
-iitaoii^.i  j  i  uakuon  Comnunity  College.    Several  factors  made  such 
jo.nL      io:  f.  uooirable  for  all  involved.    From  tho  point  of  view 
■j'.  in.;  ..j^ius,  a  ccanfaination  of  rising  costs  and  limited 

schoo;  ^uojetj  \.-xti  making  money  tight,  and  the  directors  of  adult 
'^ducatmn  i.jit  t;*at  some  source  of  added  funds  was  needed  to 

t*:*.  ...jinc  and  .Nliles  programs  flourishing.    Working  in 
t.inu-r.  .wLn  Oukton  and  getting  State  reimbursement  at  community 
croil^.ivr  .%itcs  couid  provide  such  added  funds,     in  addition, 
-iii.cu  .>a/;to.i  :iaa  no  adult  education  program  and  no  dean  of  adult 
•md  continuing  uducation,  joint  operations  and  finances  might 

ari-in  v.u  witiiout  loss  of  control  by  the  directors  in  the 
laxnc  and  ..iles  i^rogroms. 

i  roir.  tac  .^oint  of  view  of  Oakton,  such  an  arrangentent  couid 
i.rov id-.  .1  orogram  complete  with  staff  and  would  save  the 

'..Mi   a..;  nio:.oy  roquired  to  start  a. new  program,    with  State 
juiids  i/ruvicivi,  jakton  too  could  receive  pay  for  any  facilities 
und  administrative  services  used  by  the  joint  operation. 
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^■.)  :  ur  a...  i<j<ial  roquiroRbsnts  were  concdrncU  and  posBibic 

w'ayv  oi  <:st<iiiliiiuxi\g  a  joint  operation «  working  niudula  and 

i:xii»Linvj  law  worr  Jjotlt  available*    A  model  for  operation  of 

•  tiucatj ui.a  1  programs  by  an  agency  established  ey  joint  agree- 

niu-nt  ot  liowral  school  districts  was  close  at  hand.    As  far 

i^ack  .-iH  l'jj)-(jO,  £>caool  districts  of  lake  County,  Illinois # 

joi:aXy         ap  an  agency  to  operate  a  special  education  program 

■:r,r  i'.i^Lv   li.^tricts.     This  type  of  joint  agency  for  operation 

>:  j£'CCi.a^  cdacation  programs  has  since  been  adopted,  with 

/ar^ouj        i^^'ia  o:  independence,  by  more  and  more  school  districts 

!  .;roa  ;.iOu t;ij  £  Late  until  well  over  half  the  districts  in  the 

iLo  !.  3».  .       i.ci:.ato  iii  such  joint  agreements.    Vhe  joint 

ivf<-':i-.\  .v.      ^.AiJ  inaxiimim  independence  is  the  one  representing 

4  J  -J]  >tri     .    m  ^akc  County.    Under  legislation  passed  in  1973, 

L.i.i;.    -    /.c.  hus  u<jcj:\  permitted  to  become  a  legal  entity  without 

Luv,  n  -.f^.    vr  m  auninistrative  district  to  handle  its  contractual 

i.\     '.  '  unctions.     It  is  now  the  Special  £iacation  District 

^:   ^  tr. :       ..it-y  witii  all  the  powers  of  a  school  district  except 

4 

.-/.  .J         lu-vy  taxes. 

.....         m.dwr  -which  the  joint  agencies  for  special  educa- 
'.'uf..  IS  Caapter  122  Section  10-22.31  Illinois  Revised 

1  it  ;i.vj^,  ;...riodit;ali/  revised  by  the  Illinois  Legislature  to 
.i'.u..;.  u;^  jcopc  of  tiie  authority  which  school  districts  may 
i  i. ■ tt'    to  a  joint  agency.    The  con^arable  law  for  adult  educa- 

i  4  .  k  r  ./:.ic.i  .-iUlvACEP  was  established)  is  part  of  the 
illin^i.)  /idult  Kdacation  Act,  1967.    Chapter  122  Section  203-2 
i^i....        .  -Vj.3cd  statutes  provides  specific  authorization  for 
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.r.'  v  i^'.  itio.i  o:  aault.  oaucation  prot^rams  by  agreomont  of  two 

:   !,..;  •.•  L-'  ^rdri  oi  cuiaoat. ion  or  janitor  collc*to  boards. 

i'hc  oi'^t  I'wir.*.?  iit,ad  of  KOl.'ACEP  is  its  uiroctor.  The 
4iruo*,ur  list  rcspc;i:ai;^io  to  the  i-xecutivc  lioan;,  which  is  the 
.i.\'er.ii.i.  I  oody.    A  thrvo-nH3mj->or  Boarti  Linxsur.  vununittee  serves 
i    .4    ru.  j  anication  link  .•.^•uweon  the  Executive  .loard  and  the 
.  ..ii'J.T        '.li.-  respective-  -i^  ;;cricts. 

./.wcutiVQ  board  of  XONACEP  consistfi  r.f.  the  President 
,r    a.. .       joiicvja  and  tnc  Superintendents  of  il  ime  and  Niles 

.  ...la  Jj.iuol  -/iatricts.    T2»c  E:;ocutive  Board  determines 
J/,  a-    -cts  Uac  airector  and  other  administrative  personnel/ 
£j  ;  I  j\  .'.   .  iuijc  ts,  ar-d  maXes  the  decisions  necessary  for  the 
i  c*  :  J.;  GJ    iu.^ACEP.     To  go  into  effect,  a  decision  imist  be 

...c       iru  Liaison  Conimittee  consists  of  one  xneiober  from 
....  L><j.xs:d  of  cacn  of  the  three  participating  districts.  The 
,ia.i.on  Committee  meets  with  the  Executive  Board  periodically 
and  i.rovlGos  liaison  between  the  Executive  Board  and  the 

oj.ccLivc  jjoards  of  the  districts,  principally  on  matters  of 
t^ro'jram,  r'i.ilosophy ,  and  finances. 

Li/  i  iw,  one  of  the  participating  districts  has  to  be  the 
lani.ii-iiLrativ.j  district  for  the  joint  agency  -  MONACEP.  Al- 
:.i<ja*i..  tl.o  Lxc-cutivo  Board  is  the  governing  body,  tlic  administra- 
Lxvc  uiiiLrict  i£  ti.j  legal  entity  which  formally  executes  con- 
Lractj,  colxocts  money  due,  and  pays  costs  in  accordance  with 

iations"  of  the  Executive  Board.    Maine,  having 
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.'Ajii  a.i  u.vj  ia*;<.j«_wJt  program  of  tlie  ti»roo  districts,  was  choson 
aj  ti*c    idTiiniiitrative  district. 

With  administrative  district  control,  noiiinAl  thcxi  jii  it 
IS,  ir/of  fiindo,  contracts,  purchasing,  and  otlicr  functions, 

ijjier mtondent  of  the  adciinistrativG  distri  .:t  c.in  exercise 
conj  i  .i«^ra;jle  influence  on  the  entire  operation  unless  the 
dirccuor        strong  enough  to  have  the  other  rioribers  of  the 
ij;:-ocav ivo  ;,o.ird  and  Liaison  Committee  stand  behind  him.  EVcn 
JO,  ^.  it..  t.K7  rov^airoriont:  for  unanimous  decision,  it  would  appear 
;^o:>:ix^i^   for  tn<j  superintendent  of  the  administrative  district 

.i  ji  iw*  a  veto  over  board  decisions  and,  for  a  while  at 
;  ..ijt,  ».ie  joint  agency  operate  the  way       wishes.  The 

^LlL-..y  of  this  kind  of  interference  has  been  eliminated 
in  ui  j  Livocial  Education  District  of  Lake  County  which  has 
ais:  v:;So'd  vlth  tho  administrative  district,  an  option  not 
Aow  o£.on  ;.o  adult  education  programs. 

DrOjj^^r -iin 

AijiuiCkiV  offers  over  400  co-  '-es  covering  a  wide  range  of 
jubjcjt:^  and  skills.     Included  are  self-developitKjnt  courses, 
^ucl»  us  £i'.;juflic  speaking,  transactional  analysis,  parent 
oducatio:;;  leisure  and  recreational  courses,  such  as  golf, 
.-uintir.  ,    lusic;  business  and  commercial  cour3*ji5,  such  as 
..^u..-i*o  ;r  i, 'i./ ,  real  testate;  health  and  safety  coursoc,  such  as 
lynuuiJtAOo,  construction  safety;  homomakinq  course.^,  such  as 
.icv^iiij,  i:.Lcrior  decoration;  vocational  and  te<T,nical  courses, 
...I'.-i.    ..;    J     -.^r^r-L  roadiny,   i  mition  tune-ip.      .■•jl^ACiji'  offers 
L..njt'  •.,  *  .  .  i  for  nigh  school  completion:     (1)  uvoninq  credit 
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olaj.'Jco  or   (2)  homo  study  courses  leading  to  a  diploma,  or 
(31  review  classes  Icadiiuj  to  a  <JED  certificato  upon  passing 
tiio  tests.    AOUACEP  also  offers  a  CI.EP  {College  Level 
LxominaLion  Program)  course.     It  also  offers  ESL  courses 
wt.  i\uL  AL.I;.     College  extension  courses  are  available  on  MONACEP 
facilLtios  in  conjunction  with  the  University  of  Illinois, 
.\or  the  as  tern  Illinois  University,  Northern  Illinois  University 
and  l^ational  College  of  iiducation.    The  comnuinity  service 
urogram  includes  two  concert  series  by  two  local  symphony 
orchestra J,  four  different  lecture  series,  two  symposiums  on 
current  topics  and  a  film  series. 

•Undmg 

Table  1  t^esents  a  comparison  of  MONACEP  income  and 
cxpenlitureo,  enrollment  (head  count),  and  average  tuition  per 
capita  in  1972-73  with  those  of  Maine  and  Niles  in  1970-71. 
Tr.o  aata  for  the  1971-72  school  year  were  not  used  because 
AOisi\C£V  bo^;an  operations  in  January,  1972,  and  the  1971-72 
jciiuol  year  was  split  -  half  separate  Maine  and  Niles  operations 

and  iialf  .-lONACKP. 

Contributions  in  kind  from  f4aine  and  Niles  were  calculated 
on  the  jjasis  that  the  value  of  the  rentals  in  1970-71  were 
a:>j>roximataly  tiie  same  as  MOwACEP  paid  Maine  and  Niles  for 

tiiiem  in  1972-73. 

Item  Li  -  average  tuition  per  capita  -  seems  to  show  that 
per  capita  tuition  at  aMONACEP  was  considerably  higher  than  it 
had  ueen  at  ,iaine  and  i^iles.    The  apparent  increase  in  tuition 
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./a:j  d.io  tw  the  nucM  hiqaer  rates  for  out-of-district  students 
.•h.irv{ed  u:  corunaaity  colleges  than  by  high  school  districts, 
ia  r->7.:"7.v,  iy.2:  of  MONACEP  students  were  out-of-district 
I.  i    .i.i  t-,  j.av  at  a  S35  per  semester  hour  base  rate  of  tuition 
....I        -ji  thi    $L0  Lasc  rate  for  in-district  students.     If  the 
i  :  ,  a  LuiLion  for  these  19.2%  of  the  students  is  subtracted  from 
Liio  t.ot-ii  ,  thci  -iveri^fc  ycr  capita  tuition  at  ^uOIiACEP  15 
vi  -  ^owof  than  under  the  former  arran^jomvjntis .     In  this 

oonij- .       It  r.^st  '^c  noted  that  most  of  tho  added  out-of-district 
I. ill  LOU  w^A  yai A  uy  the  students,  partially  because  requests 
r'oi  c^iaf.j'-,'-;.  ac;<3  entailcc  much  paper-work  and  students  chose 
'.o  {j.v/  riuior  than  taice  the  tiine  to  follow  through  and  partially 
^^•cauj-:  somu  of  their  requests  were  denied. 

Attention  must  also  be  called  to  Oakton's  loss  of  about 
iUifOJo  in  charqe-uack  income  annually  as  a  ro!;ult  of  the  forma- 
tion of  .io.mAC1:f.     The  charge -back  provision  is  the  means 
Ki^KiL^^^y  a  commnity  college  or  high  school  district  reimburses 
i  ccrununit/  college  district  in  which  a  resident  of  tho  former 

<  .iioilc;;i  because  no  community  college  sexves  the  area  in 
•viiici.  he  resides  or  because  the  'program  he  desires  is  not 
availojjle  ,;t  the  coraiminity  college  in  his  district.  The 
aiTiouat;  charged  back  is  the  per  capita  cost  at  the  coramnity 
cioLloqc  attended.     3y  law  (Chapter  122  Section  106-2  Illinois 
.4uViwca  Statutes),  this  is  computed  by  adding  all  the  non-capital 
.,;.:r..;,iaiturus  including  interest  to  the  portion  of  capital 
uM^K  r.ai  tur .     ij.aropriate  for  depreciation  and  then  dividing  by 
tl;.-;  avi-rayc  nuiPoer  of  full-time  students.    The  number  of  full- 
tini'^'  otudonts  is  determined  by  dividing  by  15  the  total  number 
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of  seiocsteL-  hours  carri-id  by  ail  students  of  the  college  through 
the  mid-term  of  iiach  torn  in  the  fiscal  year,  thon  computing 
the  averaj>2  number  of  full-time  students  enrolled  in  those 
dates . 

Bocau:io  Stato  reimbarsoment  for  M02^ACEP  is  through  Oakton, 
the  average  full-time  MOivACKP  enrollment  is  added  to  the  Oakton 
joitmiaiLy  college  enrollment,  thereby  increasing  the  size  of 
U»e  uivisor  and  decreasing  the  per  capita  cost  and  charge-back. 
As  a  icsuit  of  Oakton' s  increasod  enrolln^nt  due  to  MONACEP,  the 
rate  of  cl.arge-back  credited  to  Oakton  for  any  cxit-of -district 
^itudont  v^as  reduced  from  $44.50  to  $35  per  sen^ster  hour.  On 
the  basi:^  of  Oakton 's  oat-of -district  enrolln^nt  over  the  school 
ycur,  this  i.as  resulted  in  the  loss  of  about  $24,000  in  tuition 
annua.!  ly.     This  lo£.s  was  apparently  not  taken  into  consideration 
when  .-IGNACEP  was  formed. 

Eva  iu -at  ion 

At  Li.j.3  point  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  effect  of 
Mu^AiiJP.     So  far  as  yiONACEP  itself  is  concerned,  its  formation 
has  siiiitad  a  financial  burden  from  i^aine  and  Niles  to  the 
Stat'j  and  a^lj  increased  the  income  for  adult  education  in  the 
tiirec  disti'ict3  involved  by  more  thsm  $200,000  a  year,  leaving 
a  i^alancc  of  more  than  $90,000  which  can  be  used  for  program 
and  at.ii  f  dovtilopmcnt.    As  of  the  present,  HOIJACEP  has  added  a 
nu"uj-.r  i->r  new  career  and  personal  improvement  courses  and  has 
crondu  jtod  tnree  10-week  teacher  training  workshop  courses 
(one  i-aoLir  ocssion  per  week}  for  instructors  in  various 

o 
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.  ■         >»nd  M  log  IIS  L'iJt.rictfl  and  MONACfiP 


.•;.n.no  Hi;:-.  :       _-L  Di-jtsi.-f  Malne-Ni Icj-a-ikton  Aiiult  and 

J  .jvstti..;t.  Continuinq  tducation  Progran 

xJ/J-/l   ^ 


A.  i:!Ju;!to 


■  1  1  1  - .'  .i  .  j  t  ,  7  J  ^ 

......  .i 

-     .  .  _  J.... : 


t 


:r.ciuU.      -liJo^lTa  not  yot  rcimbu?'!->od . 


1972-73 


V $336,273 
'■^-'•ii  ,177  V  J  JO,  577^ 


■  4-  i;  y.C   ,<SM'  ,;  ■J4,922 

C       ;;■  '    :        :it:    J',     u.l  C(yUitj 

'  13,95!3  21,335 

■ia'n/ur  ='$n;7'j  -.6,273  »  5i5.76f 

"^-^        l-iiV'il^^  $13.01 

no 


'-'u:-:;*..       ?L'  .cvmnus  i-'-c  ?ivod  frcn  aale  of  mntorlals,  comnuinity 
proqrar:.-,  fao-i:  „y  r  intaSu,  a  .  i  oLhur  inco-mo. 

''Jlassroon  .ind  -^ffico  i'>j.»tjis  ,ini  Lu.^indss  :ieryices  -  cst.imateil 
to  e^iual  CO  :ioNAC*:i'  uxpGndi t  ifoj  for  tiiu.^.^  in  1972-73  less  amount 
paid  to  OaXton  ».'on;;3inity  Coiicgo. 

'•iacijios  estimated  value  of  contributions  in  kind  by  Maine 

and  ui  ■  i. 

Ji  conhriLutionj  in  kind  wera  not  included  afj  inconus,  tliia 
voul.i  .  ..<r.-  a  b.U^a  .-i  of  $10,232  inatead  of  the  balance  of  $106,832 

'■infiatoJ  <ma  t  j  hi  ;har  tuition  charged  to  out  of  district  stu- 
fle;;tii-     If  oni"^   in-dL;jtrict  studonts  are  considered  tho  averago  tuition 


co'^mEinity  .tctivitiois  as  woll  aa  those  on  the  >U':«iAu*i.T  staff. 
:;iui_o  rciiiuarsonvijnL  is  received  for  this  oourise.     i-'i itecn-w.:ck 
iiiifh  achool  crodit  clasiJos  aro  boinq  offorod  four  iii.jhts  a 
wcok,  and  a  part-time  director  for  that  pro<}raia  will  soon  be 
en^jaacd.     ^ater,  it  la  planned,  a  full-time  director  for 
■jcLTkinity  sorVices  will  bo  added  to  the  staff.     Plans  for  a 
mobile  uciic.itio.ial  and  psycholoyical  counseling;  service  for  v;omen 
ar<j  now       liLiny  ap-i-roval  tcr  partial  State  funding. 

r..-  i  .1  as  the  effect  -lOi.'ACEP  will  iiavc  as  an  example  of 
jOj.nl:  ..»e',  .       to  ijuild  a  stron.jer,  more  nearly  independent/  and 
::;uLc  <H     jl ive  a»jcncy  for  adult  education,  it  is  too  early  to 
u^il.     '^.loiic:  who  orqanized  :iu.\'ACEP  had  some  important  advantages: 
«  iiitrxct  a  ;ult  education  directors  who  had  worked  together  and 
::£i^i>jct  'jacii  oti.ur,  a  newly  established  community  college 
•/iUioat  an  adult  education  program  or  staff,  a  very  prosperous 
.iTv-.a,         a  clear  opportunity  to  secure  greatly  increased 
v.'  .i'^  fundi:iLj.     In  otner.  areas  without  such  advantages,  it  may 
.  ur  rior<-  difficult  to  establish  joint  efforts. 


FOOTNOTES 

ir.L^r/iow  April  4,  1973,  and  a  number  of  telephone  discussions 
i^ctwuca  ijccembcr  14  and  Decemi>er  31,  1973  with  Alexander  Kruzel, 
^iroctior,  i-iONACEP. 

D.ivia  1^.  Ferris,  Continuing  Education  Division  Annual  Report 
107^-I_rn,  KankaKce  Community  College,  KanJcakee,  Illinois, 

£:.t- r-'iows  v.'ith  Clark  Esarey,  Office  of  the  Illinois  Superin- 
L-u  ;oiit.  of  Pujjlic  Instruction,  on  October  10,  1972,  and  with 
J'j.iii  iorbcs,  Illinois  Junior  College  Board,  October  12,  1972. 

TulL :..;onc  ..iiricussion,  December  31,  1973,  with  Lawrence  D. 
Vtii]'i:rjt,  i^irector.  Special  Education  District  of  Lake  County, 
liliaoib. 
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r;ALVL',?T<:N  CASE  STUDY 

'.alv."^t  on  v7a?  In.:  I  ado d  in  t  he  Texas  sample  as  an  example 
of  a  community  with  ^dult  Gducatlon  programs  which  are  largely 
undordovolopGd.    With  vnry  fow  Industries  in  the  connminity  neither 
the  Caivoyton  Tcdopondont  Sc;»ool  District  nor  the  Galveston  Com- 
munity CoUoqc  is  able  to  draw  from  a  substantial  enough  tax  base 
to  subsidi^u  education  courses  and  programs  designed  specifically 
for  adultb.     The  education  noeds  of  children  from  kindergarten 
through  the  twelfth  grade  and  persons  who  attend  the  regular 
community  college  program,  therefore,  take  precedence  over  adults. 
Adult  ocfucaLion  in  both  tiv;  indcpondent  school  district  and  the 
community  coileg.-..  has      adi ujonalli'  uecn  a  maryinal  activity  in 
compari-ioj    ',:ith  moro  central  inst itacional  concerns.     With  the 
exception  of  ABE,  courses  for  adults  cutside  of  the  academic  stream 
are  ivaila-.i.l'j  only  to  those  persons  who  are  prepared  to  pay  tuition 
and  tocr;  -..i.ich  rnnqe  iroru  $;?.50  Lo  $25.00  in  the  community  college 
and  $'17.3-1  .••er  unll    In  f;h^,   i  ndc i.c-adcitt  3c1kx?1  di-'^trict. 

Tho  r-iijort  tov;n  cf  Galvoiuon,  located  on  tho  Gulf  Coast  in 
Southoastf  i-n  Texas,  had  a  popuiauion  of  61,809  in  1970,  which  was 
8,000  Ju;-,-  '  i;a:i  tna  1960  fx  Ture  c:  {-.9,000.^     Of  the  1970  total 
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•  -!:-tr.'0-;'w  o7.  Cop;..orfC'^   ^nci-sl  ar.d  "conomic  Statistics 
A<!:' 1  r. .     ••  i   .         i^'ureau  ot  tiio  C'.-r.  '.  -^,   Con.sug  Truslr. ;  Galveston- 

'  -i-.'^-iL.I^i-';.' '•I'l.      ■  ['^A'  ^-j  *^  -  Stati:-:tica  J   iVrea   (Washington  , 
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2*). 4  f)cr  cent  was  Noqro  and  18  per  cent  was  classified  as  persons 
of  Spanish  language  or  Spanish  surname.^    In  1970,  of  35,095 
i^cT^^ons  in  uilvcston  who  were  25  years  old  and  over,  10,041  persons, 
or  29  per  cmt,  had  cos^leted  fewer  than  eight  years  of  s^iool, 
the  median  school  years  conflated  was  10.7,  and  the  per  r«^nt  hivjh 
school  graduates  was  39.9.      These  schooling  measures  were  lower 
than  the  percentages  reported  for  either  the  county  as  a  ^ole  or 
tho  f5occr.d  1/irgest  town  in  the  county,  Texas  City. 

SorvincT  the  city  of  Galveston  is  the  Galveston  Independent 
School  Di.-trict  with  one  senior  high  school  which  had  a  1970-71 
enrollment  "ff  approximately  4,000.  Since  1967-68,  the  (^Iveston 
Community  c  ollege  has  also  served  a  district  co^wsed  of  Galveston 
and  two-thirds  of  the  sparsely  populated  Bolivar  Peninsula  which 
lies  adjacent  to  northeast  Galveston.  Xn  1970-71,  the  coranunity 
college  had  a  fall  enrollment  of  1,069. 

Historical  Development 

ualvoston  independent  School  District  ottered  courses  for 
adults  as  early  as  1898.     Initially  the  program  consisted  of 
citizenship  classes.     A  high  school  cospletion  program  was 
ropnrtodlv      2rating  in  the  1930 *s.    Although  the  School  teard  on 
one  occasion  formally  voted  that  it  would  finance  elementary  educa- 
tion and  KnqJish  as  a  second  language  in  the  event  that  federal 

1  ^ 
Ibid-,   p.  29. 

^ Ibid. ,  p.  7. 

"^Ibid. 
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ABf:  monies  were  cut,  the  district's  support  of  adult  education  in 
r€!Cf»nt  year?  was  limited  to  in-kind  contribution  of  facilities  and 
authorization  of  the  "Consultant  in  Adult  Education"  to  spend  up 
to  one  tenth  of  his  time  supervising  the  few  evening  courses 
available  Lo  adults.^ 

Table  v-1  shows  a  relative  decline  in  enrollnents  in  the  Galveston 
Independent  School  District's  adult  education  program.  Enrollaent 
in  adult  basic  education  (ABE)  stayed  constant  throu^  1970-71  at 
approximate Ly  150.    ABE  enrollment  in  1972-73  had  increased  to  175. 
l^nrolimcnt  in  high  school  subjects  was  reduced  from  200  persons  in 
1964-65  to  125  in  1970-71.    By  1972-73,  evening  high  school  enroll- 
ment was  down  to  75.    Enrollment  in  MDTA-f inanced  instruction 
increased  by  one  third  during  the  seven  year  period  ending  in  1970-71. 
But  by  1972-73,  the  MDTA  programs  had  been  cut,  but  apprenticeship 
classes  with  175  students  had  been  added. 


TABLE  V-1 

ENROLL-^NT  IN  GALVESTON  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

ADULT  EDUCATION  PROGRASfa 


Program 

1964-65 

1967-68 

1970-71 

1972-73 

Adult  basic  education 

150 

150 

150 

175 

High  school  subjects 

200 

200 

125 

75 

MDTA 

28 

23 

44 

0 

Apprenticerhip 

75 

75 

75 

175 

'"^Thcse  figures  represent  estimates  made  by  the  Consultant 
I rom  his  records.    No  publications  were  available  to  validate  the 

reports . 


mt.  rview  with  Emmett  Owen,  Consultant  in  Adult  Education, 
ton  Independent  School  District,  Galveston,  Texas,  January 
73. 


int-  rview  wi 
Galveston  Independe 
^  ^'J.   ]  073. 
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The  .hv  linc  of  the  Eveninq  Hiqh  School  was  attributed  to 
several  factors:     (1)  tuition  had  escalated  from  $10  per  class 
(half  unit)   in  1964-65  to  $20  in  1972-73?   (2)  the  increased  number 
of  younger  adults  enrolling  in  the  program  had  discouraged  older 
adults  from  participating?   (3)  the  day  hi^  school  had  adopted  a 
-no-drop-out  and  no-kick -out"  policy;  and  (4)  VISTA  coiBmiiiity 
workers  beqa-i  offering  instruction  in  preparation  for  the  GED 
examination  (in  facilities  not  connected  with  the  independent 
school  dintr  ct)  had  attracted  students  away  fr^  the  adult  high 
licliool  proqiam-    Another  contributing  factor  was  the  brief  existence 
of  community  schools  which  had  been  established  in  each  of  Galveston's 
four  middle  schools. 

In  r  r*  nt  years  MDTA  projects  were  conduced  in  th«»  ccsmsunity 
with  fund::  administered  by  the  Texas  Education  Agency  but  the 
Consultant  reported  no  longer  having  MDTA  programs.  Explaining 
thfi  roarfon  for  their  discontinuance,  he     said       that,  of  the 
students  v/'»o  were  enrolled,  "too  many  were  alcoliolica  or  drug 
addicts  who  I  don't  think  stuck  with  the  trade."    In  the  future 
he  intended  to  submit  a  proposal  for  renewed  vocational  education 
funding  of  MDTA  courses. 

Whcii  advocates  of  a  community  college  could  not  reach  an 
accord  to  establish  one  community  college  in  Galveston  County,  two 
separate  colleges  began  in  1967.    Galveston  Community  College  was 
founded  in  Galveston  and  College  of  the  Mainland  was  founded  in 
T<^xar>  City. 
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^  copy  mimi 

,   .J  ■■  ii.uvuion  in  th**  fialvoston  Ccnununity  College^  bogan 
t ;,.    :  i:  t.ii.ti   !      col leqo  was  founded— 1967.        As  indicated 

IV   r.jnii    . dartni  tAa  firnt  year  some  143  adults  wore  enrolled 
oitiKT  •  i.njint  education  (non-credit)  classes  or  in  the  Evening 

pi-'i   in-;'         iiilnr  c'^iloqG  courses  on  a  non-credit  basis.  The 
cir!qin!=       t  '.'tor  dovoted  only  one-third  of  his  time  to  the  program, 
p.y  l<)7n-7i  ,     :\.-  conmunity  college  hired  a  full-time  director.  That 
.  ..j,-^  !        .,1  of  uv.-crodit-seeking  Continuing  Education  students 
{u.idiufle..        ^>70,  nnd  by  1972-73,  the  number  increased  again  to  823. 
Alf.iu.  ;.:;  ;  l  ouros  in  Table  V-2  do  not  accurately  depict  the 


continumq  education  program,  they  do  give  some 
in<J  ic.it  ior,  . ■ the  extent  and  growth  of  adult  involvement  in  the 

TABLE  V-2 

LiJ'iF.^T  i:;  continuing  education  and 

KVi;MNG  division  ON  NON-CREDIT  BASIS 
AT  GALVESTON  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE* 


Year  Enrollment 

:  '70-71  570 
] 972-73  823 


^L-  ttcr  from  William  Litzmann,  Director,  Continuing 
'lucTtion  and  Evening  Division,  Galveston  Community  College, 

■  ■•  rv.  li-y  1  ,  1073. 


■f'i'i    i  .tn  on  the  community  college  were  prbvidod  throuah  an 
i-'»-Tvi<'U'  '.',*-.h  Williar;  LitErn.ann,  Director,  Continuinq  Education 


;  i"ir;inn,  nalvoRfon  "nnnnnity  College,  "Galveston, 


•iv-jxa.s,  .J.inuary  22,  1973  and  through  subsequent  correspondence. 
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T:u  '   '  olopment  of  adult  education  in  Galveston  appears  to 
2iav>  iKsen  :t:v'von  in  the  period  since  1964-65.    While  federal  fluids 
tt.ivo  r.ucr    .i  d  in  .-./urrinq  the  developiaent  of  adult  basic  education 
in  the  conti^tii-.itv,  tho  rise  in  tuition  for  education  beyond  the 
ci  {htii  qrn<l<'  level  appears  to  have  depressed  further  devlopaent  in 
th  >  liqh  .y-Ucol  completion  program.    As  a  reflection  of  the 
indcpondf-n*  .'School  District's  coramitaent  to  adult  education,  the 
Consultant    .1  Adult  Education  was  able  to  spend  only  one  tenth  of 
iiis  time  in  the  direction  of  progress  for  adults  in  1972-73. 
tic'cauBc  little  time  was  devoted  to  program  development,  enrollment 
and  attendance  for  much  of  the  program  hovered  at  af^roximately 
the  same  ? .vt 1  in  1972-73  as  it  had  in  1964-65.    The  community 
(Tollono,        f  he  other  hand,  replaced  its  part-ti^  director  with 
a  full  *  irr.^  ia rector  in  1972-73.    This  move,  coupled  with  the  visible 
'  roqrcss  ^ -      numbers  of  continuing  education  enrollments,  aj^ar 
ji.jnal   ]r   emerging  commitment  to  the  unique  and  particular  needs 
<)i  adiil  _r.  til  the  community. 

Financial  Support 

In  terms  of  financial  suppf^rt,  the  Galveston  Independent 
school  District  adult  education  programs  have  been  dependent  upon 
federal  ABE  and  MDTA  funds,  which  are  channeled  throuc^  the  Texas 
Education  Aqc-ncy,  and  on  tuition  paid  by  the  students  for  adult 
hi«i!i  school  instruction.    The  Galveston  Independent  School  District 
w.T^  th<:  firnt  district  in  Texas  to  receive  ABE  funds.    But  after 
♦  iK   pilot   -r-i-.ool  program  was  set  up,  the  State  inforn^d  the  district 
.}.  it  Title  III  funds  were  no  longer  available  from  the  TEA.  At 


\'-7  e£ST  m?1  A7A»lA^^!: 

i\\\t  tMunt  til'.?  lac.i!   brsard  aiiroed  to  fund  the  pro<jram.  Federal 
Ah::  f un  i  5  .•  >ro  lat'T  r-  sumod  and  botwoan  1964-65  and  1970-71  the 
<i!ir)unt  <H      1  .ic  II  j   3  lii'.J^  Lr.tii  .:tii  Ltod  annually  from  the  TEA  remained 
f  t?iHt..vit    !«    ^^S,400.     :;<>  I  ica  L  tax-deri  ved  funds  were  given  to  th€ 
(  i  Mfr  i!"  o!     r  than  thv-  in-kind  support  of  the  Independent  School 
:u.itri<'i:         he  form  nf  i  njc  facilities  and  authorization  to  the 

on ^ul  *.  v.*      ;  /^ulL  rducation"  to  devote  one-third  of  his  time 
I.   m.nvt  ivii:       of  tho.  iJult  education  program. 

As  .;..f  ,;n  in  Table  V-3,  federal  .'IDTA  funds  rouqhly  doubled 
twiiv-   i'ji         the  l'»<..i-65  through  1970-71  period,  from  $7,133  to 
$2<»,14;       •         bjinq  cut  off   in  1971-72. 


TABLE  V-3 

■■.T.  y\.':DS  RECEIVED  BY  GALVESTON  INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL  DISTKICT  ADULT  EDUCATION^ 


id 

1964-65 

1967-68 

1970-71 

$3,400 

$5,400 

$5,400 

$7,133 

$13,445 

$26,147 

'jrM       lew  v.ith  I2nimct  Ovan,  Consultant  in  Adult  Education, 
;.i  I  v  sL-^!!   i    iependont  School  District,  January  22,  1973. 

Tuifi-.r,   (^s  indicated  in  Table  V-4),  the  sole  source  of  funding 
fnr  tn  :  jkihI':  high  school  program,  rose  33  per  cent  between  1970-71  and 
]  >y2,   r;5.;5  '  from  $15  per  high  school  unit  to  $20  per  unit.     It  is 
.-r.cvh.'-         idoxical  that  in  the  nine  year  period  from  1964-65  to 

''.'•7'-,  •  iiollroont  was  reduced  62  jjer  cent;  yet  the  number  of 

i  •  .■  .      -  .  iir.'.-d  tAc  T-..;rT»'jro '   s .il  nr  i ii  o  stayed  c<'-::^ 

1  int  Lut     ■  !  tion  increased  more  than  three  times.     It  is  not 
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surprlsinci,  then,  to  note  the  sharp  decline  in  high  school  enroll- 
ments. 

TABLE  V-4 

TUITION  CHARGED  FOR  ADULT  HIGH  SCHOOL  INSTRaCTZON 
BY  GALVESTON  Iia)iiPSHDENT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
ADULT  SDOCATIONa 


Year                                Aaoisnt  per  Hi^ 
 School  Credit  

1964-65  $10.00 

1967-68  $10.00 

1970-71  $15.00 

1972-73  $20.00 

^Ibid. 

Like  the  independent  school  district's  program,  a  najor 
handicap  of  the  continuing  education  program  conducted  by  the 
community  college  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  non-cr^it  progran 
must  pay  for  itself  from  tuition  and  fees  which  aaount  to  approxi- 
mately $25  per  course  plus  $5  for  supplies. 

Through  1972-73,  in  order  for  state  reiabursefl»nt  for  voca- 
tional courses  to  offset  minimum  instructional  expenses  in  the  coo^ 
munity  collage 's  continuing  education  program,  a  minimn  attendance 
of  20  students  per  class  had  to  be  maintained.    At  that  level  of 
roimbursoiiiont,  the  Director  reported  state  funds  to  be  insufficient 
to  p,iy  actuil  costs.    In  1972-73,  the  percentage  of  state  support 
for  occup^Ttional  courses  was  reduced  to  SO  per  cent  of  total  pro- 
gram costn>.    But  in  1973-74,  state  funding  for  occupational  courses 
o 
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in«-r«  I  «  i    1    !         r  i^Jruni  artond.mco  figure  was  reduced  to  11 
jtudontp  j;     ocaiilonnl  couraos.    Thi£5  change  in  funding  arrange- 
.it-  iit.-    lii   .X       .  ww'  ct.'.iLinuiij-i  cjLiucation  program  to  offer  programs 
at  a  lov-T  ■:n:it  to  student;*. 

A  c-y--  ■   il  ocniju^nsatory  education  program.  Stride,  which  was 
Jij'^  to  t  t  .  .  -at<«  at  tiie  end  of  the  1972-73  academic  year  because 
fund:       r     !  "t  ron-v/cd,  was  begun  in  January  1972  with  funds  from 
a  uumi-  f         ourco.4.    The  Moody  Foundation,  state  raiinburseinent 
for  co'.if  1  •'     -jur^s,  tii?  Disadvantaged  Program  of  the  Texas  Education 
Afoncy,   J         jry.^  i-.  ni   from  Lho  Coordinating  Board  ror  contact  hours 
r,:;H»rtc'd,    ■•:vci!ron  Colleje  local  funds,  and  Pedc*-nJ  HbrKstudy 
fundis  v..  r        noi  -.od  tr  co.ti|;  r  J-Sfi  the  sum  of  $152,017  to  support  the 
;)ro<:ian  i <  . .   lanuar-;  1012  through  the  end  of  the  school  year 
1972  -73.         idonli:  '.-a  J'rojoct  i^trido  reported  tl.at  they  had 
^.vv•:..lo^.od     '  I'lt  '--r  n:n    y-virr;  of  ;:choolinrj  but  tht.ii  readinq  wai? 
at  fourth  <;rade  Icvc- 1  .  obj-.^ctivo  of  tiio  i»roj(»ct  was  to  pre;. are 

thr-ij.-  n*jr  4<«n  i  oithor  tor  «  ntry  level  employment  or  for  continuiiuj 
f.ii<"*3r  '.'ilu)..  I ;  i  on  wit.»j:.  tnc-  ri^ular  »'omraunity  colJ'-'jc  academic  or 
vo<.Mt  Ujfial  iC^r/un, 

Th<;  '  '  ,rly  w-t-jc  Jr.  the  indt?-:«GiiCic;it  icliool  d  :;Lrii?t-opor'-ited 
Adult  cduci*.on  program  in  ]'j7  3'1A  .•.as  $6.00,  a  rat<   which  han 
r.-.mainc'd  tj-- •:.  in.jnd  i:i!:ce  l'ib4-0'j.     Continulnq  odur/ition  teachers 

t  i;.    mm;;-..       «•  c-^ll  •      •-.'•r-j  .iLso  paid  $6.00  an  iv-.^r  when  the 
cn]:-i--    v-»        -tail    >  i-'J    '.  u   JT^.'-'-S.     By  1'j70-7i,       -.vcv^r,   f."  r: 

i  puin;;  ."iucati^n  wnqo  r-^tn  -lud  been  elevated  to  a  range  of  from 
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$7.'>0  !.u  t  lU.OO.     Jn  the  1973-74  acadomic  year,  tlie  wage  rate  was 
$X0.O(1  :x;r  rrintact  hour,  with  a  maximum  of  $960  and  a  rainiraura  of 
;V)0.00,  unl«  .jij  a  cour-jo  o£  <\*.v.,t  Mian  nine  hours  would  be  developed. 

Curri'jjL^Xuin 

Kocord.s  of  the  number  of  classes  in  each  subjoct  area  %^re 
nor  maintained  by  the  Consultant  in  Adult  Education,    itowever,  it 
wiis  reported  that  between  1964-65  and  1972-73  five  or  six  courses 
in  adult  basic  education  {including  English  as  a  second  language)/ 
at  least  two  classes  in  preparation  for  the  GED  examination,  five 
or  six  hiqh  school  (Completion  classes,  and  between  two  and  nine 
classes  in  apprenticeship  v^rc  conducted  each  year.    From  1964-65 
until  1^70-71,  a  MDTA-f inanced  vocational  course  %^aa  offered. 

Both  Knglish  as  a  second  language  (ESL)  and  basic  education 
•Milled  .i  vv.  r-:  offered  in  the  ARE  program.     KSL  students  ranged 
from  fv>or  iliitcratos  to  non-Enqiish  speaking  professionals.  With 
t^r    Univ  /  of  Tcxnj  Medical  Br&nch  attracting  many  foreign 

nKidical  £stuil<'ntn,  ntanv  of  those  enrolled  in  the  ESL  courses  were 
it  'uJt  n  ts '     1  ws . 

i  xc' -  f   for  ci. Tic^  skill  courses,  by  1972-73  all  adult  high 
sc-tKKil  sub  1  '-to  ir  jndepondcnt  school  district  program  were 

being  tauijiit  throuvjii  :  ulividual  ^study.     During  the  three  weekly 
rlasi'.  ,  a  <:-riifiod  ieachor  acted  as  a  resource  person  for 

student,.,  v;i-'/  worK-^d  iridividually  lising  homo  study  materials.  Nhen 
I    XmUf.  I    ■  .  .iod  .1  l  .  ."L,  -.e  t'.i-'.u  proceeded  to  the  next  unit.  This 
'h"<J  onji/J--d     tu'.k'nf;  to  work  at  their  own  spe<.Ml  and  reduced  the 
ij-  -nbor  of  <«  jchers  wi  ich  otl.orwise  would  have  been  necessary  to 
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;t^..|-   ,  .-^p  .    .  1,":  .M'.  :       ^.  .... 1  itatc?  more  rapid 

JuL  n.u-r  .  i  !  .         .......  ^   i--  *  -.   ^'  *roj  or  l7*j. 

<iu<M        .      '  •  s^riv-*  .1..   .i'l  '  xi^  r;,.e  ooliecto  credit  eveainq 

of  Ll.       ;:<r.<M_/       n-crc  ci-L  t  courses  offered  in  1972-73 
-..^ci  ci  i  :w:       .        1.  ^.     L'C!i.;;V.4i;a Oiial  ;   anot*;or  iiix  ware 

•      ?u.      '  V,  _  r tit  J  (^j     ar::        convtjr  national 
:  i  -  i  •  H:^:  *      'Cone  ^"a^. nyax/os  included 

ii^dl   ii.i  -  M       r.if^v  -i  :cor..;tiiivj,  pai  i  laiHeiiLary  iirocedures  and 
"'•id'.*:-:.'  *  Xirid."     :       S4  cr-  di  L  r.-^ursoii^   .^dni ra stered  by  the 

j.-.:,..-fi.      .  r^^rf.  ^   .     ^it       >rvi ;  1^:  :       by  iih-  contmuinq  edu- 

.       !      "  ^         •.:  ...    li^i-  sai^c    :urriculuin  ranqo  of  che 

If       f    :r.   ,   ./It.  i .-onc^.ii'.,r      '^/HS  :in  c)fl.^ce  occupations^ 
|.  vj.i^  a^ory  ^^auc-av  io.i,  .imth  cind  :ia:iural  sciences^ 

i  .  .   .  .    ^'  .  .  ,     * '  ^  »* .  . 

•       .  -.k;  roc     ».ij...\ric^.   a/i'I  :*on:nunity  college 

.  ^                 i^^:^    •  ^  .j:--t'               iv:  nad  actractlnq 

I  i-                             i  ;   !  •  1/  ;;a':.\-:..-.^r.-.-iw     \'iJiV.  vc^luri^-uor  workers  liad 

•     .  j;--              _              .  -'^  ..i.i                 th^   '^vi-  I'xai lination. 

.  -           '                  .           ^. -  lo.'  i.  .-                    ch*::  9rO'^:rain 

.  , ;  •                 ■   '     ♦   '  ! »  :     r      •  :  / 1   ri.wr4|o . 

^  .                                                            .   :  pOii4i*"-ni-  nciiool 

.  -    •               .  .            -1           .  ^   '      J    .    'j.i                ncj  che 

'  -       '  •                         r.  .  r            r  -  •  /   ^-n  '      .:'.)en^-iv'    w/iy  to 
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advance  boyiM-.d  the  cicihtli  grade  level  of  education  provided  by 
tho  ABK  fund.5.  described  the  people  who  compl<'tL>d  the  ABE 

program  a.-  "baiiioall  y  d.'pr  i  v<,'d ,  **  viL!'  both  "h^jmi.-^j  ,ind  families  to 
pay  for."  Because  of  the  high  cost  of  tuition  in  the  high  school 
completion  program  most  ABE  graduates  are  unable  to  continue. 

This  lack  of  financial  resources  with  which  to  support. edu- 
cation pro^jrams  for  the  community's  poor  adult  population  was  at 
least  ameliorated  in  1973-74  by  the  eurrival  of  new  state  funds  for 
adult  basic  education  and  high  school  equivalency  exams.  The 
Consultant  .  rote  a  proposal  for  funding  of  the  adult  education 
proqram  wiiicli  was  to  include  twelve  ABE  classes  and  five  classes 
in  CiJ'rj  pr-^nn ration.     Despite  late  funding  the  Houston  Independent 
School  District  decided  to  proceed  with  the  program. 

In  both  the  ind'.ondent  school  district  and  coaamnity  college, 
th'i  person?;  '/ho  diroct  tho  adult  education  programs  were  allowed 
;  -  dovote  n..:y  a  l  art  of  their  time  to  adult  education.     In  the 
<  ^ir>ol  di   '  1  .:t  tho  "Consultant  in  Adult  Education"  spent  ninety 
•M-r  c«  nt  <■'•'    lis  tiro'        n  vocational  education  teacher  in  the  high 
-.<•!  (loj .     in  the  commu:Uty  college,  the  continuing  education  director 
:li  ir(,«d  '  i .no  as  ci -^rdinator  of  the  Evening  Division,  which  was 

admi -li ctoi    i  by  scpantc-  department  heads.    Although  those  other 
ar;  a-..  "f  r     r  onsibility      rc  perhaps  no  less  important  than  adult 
iu.  HZ:*- ,    .  :  seemed    rprobabio  tnat  unless  more  staff  time  were 
di'vtjtod  t{     1  iuit  ediic  iLioii,   its  deveiojxaent  or  expansion  in  Galveston 
'.•.<juld  1     •    "  -.jo  "i  mi  tod. 

^<'\. '  uridcrd.  ■/•-'li'ur.ciit  of  adult  c-ducatio.;  urogramming  in 
.;.  f:.ii:'>    'an  mstit:!-  ions  may  prove  to  be  a  coi^dition  of  the  past. 

o 
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In  l^ns-lif  ^tat.o  furid^^  3x.^c  tmo  available^  designed  to  finance 

;na  jor  ;  ni;  ruvomuii  t;^  and  addititMis     ^  the  program.     So  extensive 
v;*  t  •  *  •  •  s  rc^;  i*:v?d     v  ift;  iv!.an  IndepGmient  School  District 

that  at  tii'_  end  of  the  school  year  1973-74^  the  Consultsmt  was 
1.^  Ia*  roj  lev- from  hii5  tc-acrhing  responsibilities  in  the  daytime 
hLvjh  .4clio<i1   i'rociram  and  allowed  to  devote  100  per  cent  of  his  time 
to  tho  o  ::  anJinq  adult  oducation  program.     Instead  of  being  titled 
Con     It  1      in  Adult  Education^  he  was  to  become  Director  of 
Adul  t  i.dur  \  :.lon. 

>nsui '  ri:it  i/i  MuIl  ;*:ducation  reported  that  there  had 
nov  r  L.*r*i   i  ahortatjo  of  persons  willing  to  teach  in  either  the 
AUV.  or  the  evening  high  schcK>l  program*     Most  teachers  have  a 
nastnr's  a   rroe.     All  of  them  are  either  elententary  or  secondary 
toarhf?r3.     ?  rom  1964-65  to  1970-71  the  number  of  teachers  of 
«^vcninq  hiqh  school  subjects  fluctuated  between  five  and  six. 
Dfjrinq  tb    i>aiio  tinie^  there  were  five  ABE  teachers  and  two  aides. 
\'ifio  toachor  ^  were  involved  witn  apprenticeship  training  in  1972-73. 

In-  ^orvicci  trai!i  Lng  sessions  are  conducted  for  ABE  teachers 
v;    *r  b  -  tii-  /  cone  toqoth^jr  to  "just  talk"  about  their  teaching, 
.ir'-'^r.li.  '  f  ?  tiio    2c.Mil     O',tucjit:on  Consultant* 

•Ml         'MiIv*v-'.ion  CoTTinunity  College's  first  year  of  operation, 
j'*'.?-*/:,  .  i  ...i*  :i.  I  :j  tail -^it  classes  for  adults,  two  teaching 

it  t-r'  '♦  if     :  .  r   .v*vjri  t:^   ju^Alify  for  fuii-tip.o  status.  Three 

•    H  1 '  '^'  .-/j,   t\'j'.:nL\'       ivitor.-^  compri:-cd  Iho  continuing 

p::ur^   ui.ii       Lor  <.iTiployn]r):i  t  a£:  ^  lu^ichcr  in  continuing 
'    ^j-rat  i';!:        n-  .  a*'.  "^iMtoz-i  zKli  i   or  knov/lcdcT^^  in  <<  *^j.cid*  Formal 
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education  i:-.  not  generally  required  in  connection  with  skill 
courses,  but  certification  by  the  Texas  Education  Agency  is  required. 
In  th<»  wi.H   r  of  1973  thi-  majority,  60  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
were  from  industry  or  business,  25  per  cent  were  former  connminity 
college  teachers  and  the  remaining  fifteen  per  cent  were  elementary 
or  secondary  teachers.    All  continuing  education  teachers  work 
part-time.     Almost  no  one  on  the  continuing  education  staff 
toachea  in  the  regular  college  program. 

Coordination 

Noitr.^-*  institution  had  demonstrated  concern  for  coordination 
of  adult  edu'Tation  programs  in  Galveston  until  the  advent  of  new 
state  funds  in  1973-74.     They  were  operated  with  only  minimal  and 
infrequent  contact  between  the  directors  of  the  two  programs.  In 
1072-7  3,          public  school  adult  education  director  said  he  felt 
that  Lhero  .-as  some  competition  between  th^  and  that  his  enroll- 
ment had     II fc red  somewhat  because  of  the  community  college  program. 
In  1973-7':,     lie  same  individual  re^Kjrted  having  had  frequent  contact 
ind  diaeu.    ions  with  his  community  college  counterpart. 

It  V.  >  ■:   ipparent  that  no  coordinative  or  cooperative  arrange- 
nK»ntf3  had  tx  ^n  attempted  among  existing  education  programs,  the 
VISTA  community  workers*  sponsored  GED  instruction,  and  Galveston's 
four  commun:*-/  schools  v/hich,  although  they  had  been  conducted  by 
iu<^  indGfjOMdcnt  School  District  had  been  con^sletely  unrelated  to 
the  pus-ii'"  .■  'iiool  udult  education  proqram. 

Wit:.    ractmcnt  of  T^xas  House  Bill  147  in  1973  and  the  prospect 
"f  tho  itvM :  I  ij. il  i  ty  of  new  state  funds  in  Galveston  to  support  high 
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j?chool  tj'.ni iva  loticy  proi^rams,  somw  attempts  to  coordinate  adult 
educ.ition  ictivitios  did  occur.     In  February  1974,  it  was  reported 
lliat,   **...*«  r.lil  a  :;tudy  cur:-..;iLJ  y  under  way  is  comploted,  directions 
will  remain  somewhat  undfi f  ined.        In  response  to  an  application 
to  the  Tox.if^  Education  Agency  submitted  by  the  Consultant  in 
Adult  Education,  tho  independent  school  district  was  designated 
prime  sponsor  for  ABE  and  preparatory  instruction  for  the  GED 
oxamination.     However,  once  needs  of  the  couBBunity  were  determined, 
it  was  to  )?e  up  to  the  two  institutions  to  organize  a  program  of 
cooperative  effort    based  upon  the  capabilities  and  scope  of  the 
institutions-        In  May,  1974,  the  Consultant  reported  his  intention 
was  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  conmunity  college  and  avoid  the 
curricular  areas  already  developed  by  his  continuing  education 
counterf5art. 

It  is  significant  that  little  or  no  cooperation  between  the 
Independent  School  District  and  the  community  college  ever  occurred 
until  after  the  enactment  of  state  legislation  which  provided  new 
fuiidinq  conditional  upon  such  coordinative  efforts.     In  light  of 
dev.Mopnr  ni.s  in  mid  1973-74,  it  was  apparent  that  coordination  of 
adult  education  in  Galveston  would  become  a  reality,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  comply  with  state  law  and  obtain  eligibility  for  the 
new  i>tato  fui'ds. 

^^ttor  from  v;iilxain  !.i!:zniann,  Director,  Continuing  Education 
an<i  i;v».'ni:v;  Division,  Galveston  Community  College,  Galveston,  Texas, 
.T.Tiiuary  29,  1974. 
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Conclusion 

l.imit.  d  to  federal  monies  and  tuition  for  financial  support 
and  rostric^ted  to  governance  by  part-time  directors,  adult  educa- 
tion in  <.ialvGston  traditionally  received  little  en^hasis  in  either 
the  Indopondent  School  District  or  the  Cominunity  College.  The 
public  ijchof  L's  Consultant  in  Adult  Education,  for  exasi>le, 
devoted  only  ten  per  cent  of  his  time  to  adult  education  in  1972- 
73.    Tlidt    aroe  year  the  community  college  hired  a  full-tine 
director  to  oversee  Continuing  Education  and  the  Evening  Division. 
The  adult  oducation  programs  reported  by  the  public  school  were 
not  any  biauer  in  1972-73  than  they  were  in  1964-65.    Though  the 
comniunity  college  began  at  a  much  lower  level  than  the  public 
school  in  1 J67-68,  involvement  in  continuing  education  quickly 
outpaced  tr    public  school  adult  education  program  and  continued 
to  qrow  steadily. 

Duriio  the  first  six  years  of  tlw  existence  of  the  continuing 
education  program  of  the  Galveston  Conniunity  College,  uu  coordina- 
tion or  ci>.;   ration  with  regard  to  the  education  of  adults  was 
effoctod  v;it^i  the  Galveston  Independent  School  District.    Only  with 
th*  ndvont        state  funding  for  high  school  equivalency  in  1973 
were  the  i.u  i  ic  school  and  cOTsmunity  college  brought  together  to 
diiicuss  v.viyo  in  which  they  could  work  together  to  enhance  the  edu- 
c.Tf-ion  opf-ortunities  available  to  Galveston's  adults.  Galveston 
Iir'l«  !>end'  nt  School  District  was  granted  the  designation  of  prime 
•  :»'i!u';or  for  the  new  funds. 

The  i-loak  picture  which  had  long  been  presented  by  adult  cdu- 

•Tation  betor-j  the  availability  of  state  funding  and  the  impetus  it 
o 
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provided  '  rw;ardH  coordinatlve  efforts  Appears  to  have  ^s^letely 
chanqcd.     i      Director  of  Continuing  Education  and  Evening  Division 
at  r.-ilve:^t  :i  Comniunity  College  reported  devoting  more  of  his  time 
to  the  aciulv  education  segment  of  his  responsibilities  and,  under 
hli-:  admiiu::t. ration,  adult  and  non-degree  seeking  enrollnents  were 
incrcasinj   iramatically.    The  Consultant  in  Adult  Education  in  the 
Galveston  independent  School  District,  for  his  part,  reported 
dramatic  progress.    The  number  of  classes  ax^  enrollnents  %#ere  up, 
now  plan:    for  expansion  were  being  drafted  and  he  was  shortly  to 
be  rolca:-- i  from  the  non-adult  education  duties  which  had  effec- 
tlvcly  cur:   d  any  systematic  development  of  public  school- sponsored 
adult  cduration  in  Galveston.    As  a  gesture  of  increased  conmitasn^r 
the  lndepc?n'Jent  School  District  was  upgrading  the  title  of  "Con- 
uiltant  in  Adult  Education"  to  "Director  of  Adult  Education"  For 
the  first  time  the  directors  of  both  institutions  were  beginning 
to  talk  tn  oach  other  about  coordination  and  ways  to  emblement 
each  other's  programs. 

In  summary,  it  appears  that  a  fuH-tiii»  director  at  the 
college  and  new  state  funds  available  at  the  public  school  are  the 
two  factors  most  responsible  for  the  brighter  future  for  adult  and 
continuing  education. 


HOUSTON  CASE  STUDY 

« 

Description  of  Houston 

Although  located  50  miles  away  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

in  southeast  Texas,  Houston  is  one  of  the  nation's  busiest 

seaports  as  well  as  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  Southwest. 

The  1970  population  was  1,233,000,  having  grown  from  the  1960 

1 

population  o£  938,000.      According  to  the  1970  Census,  the 
city*s  Black  population  amounted  to  25.7  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  rapid  growth  experienced  by  Houston  in  recent  decades 
has  been  attributed  to  cotton  production,  oil  refining  and  the 
large  NASA  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  about  20  miles  southeast  of 
the  city.    Besides  manufacturing,  large  percentages  of  the  city's 
work  force  are  employed  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade/  service 
industries,  and  government  agencies. 

Harris  County,  which  contains  Houston,  has  22  independent 
school  districts.    One  of  those  school  districts,  the  Houston 
Independent  School  District,  covers  most  of  the  city  of  Houston. 
Within  the  Houston  SMSA,  there  are  seven  senior  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, three  junior  colleges,  four  theological  schools  and 
four  medical  schools.    Until  August,  1971,  however,  there  had 
been  no  two-year  post- secondary  educational  institution  within 
the  Houston  city  limits  for  more  than  two  decades. 


U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  istatos,  1971,  92nd  edition  (Washington,  D.C.s  U.S.  Government 
Printiay  Office,  1971) ,  p.  21. 
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Houston  was  included  in  the  study  for  three  major 'reasons. 
(1)  It  is  one  of  the  few  cities  in  Texas  with  a  long  tradition 
of  adult  education;   (2)  adult  education  has  shifted  back  and 
forth  between  the  public  school  and  the  junior  college  Institutions 
at  least  three  times;  and  (3)  it  presently  has  a  large  adult  education 
program  involving  some  8,000  adult  students. 

Historical  Develotaaent 
Adult  education  was  offered  in  the  Houston  Independent 
School  District  as  early  as  1920.    By  1927,  however,  the  program 
had  shifted  to  two  junior  colleges,  Sanders  Center  and  the 
Houston  College  for  Negroes^  which  then  operated  as  a  junior 
college  in  high  school  facilities.    The  two  junior  college  adult 
education  programs  operated  simultaneously  until  1940-41  when 
they  were  combined  and  began  to  be  operated  exclusively  by  the 
Sanders  Center  which,  by  then,  had  become  the  University  of 
Houston.^    The  transfer  served  to  bring  adult  education  under 
one  central  management.    A  prevailing  philosophy  of  the  University 
of  Houston  was  to  have  adult  education  acccmimodate  the  desires 
and  needs  of  the  community  on  a  self- financing  basis;  but 
students  involved  with  the  adult  education  program  objected  to 

^Houston  College,  at  first  a  two-year  institution,  with  no 
relationship  to  the  University  of  Houston,  achieved  college 
status  in  1947  under  the  Texas  Coordinating  Board,  thus  becawing 
eligible  for  state  funding.    Under  state  ccmtrol,  Houston  College 
became  Texas  Southern  University. 

^The  University  of  Houston  r«nained  a  private  institution 
until  1962  when  it  became  a  state  university,  thereby  becoming 

.>ubjGCt  to  the  governance  of  the  state  board. 


o 
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the  UnivcrHity's  Imposition  upon  them  of  college-type  procedures. 
A  petition  was  circulated  to  return  adult  education  to  the  public 
schools,  but  no  transfer  was  immediately  effected. 

Following  World  War  IX,  the  University  of  Houston  became 
involved  with  training  of  veterans.    Augmentation  of  federal 
funds  for  veterans*  training  made  possible* an  expansion  of  the 
University's  School  of  Technology.    When  the  number  of  veterans 
diminished,  however,  both  the  service  orientation  and  the 
technical  program  for  adults  diminished.    Mien  adult  education 

a 

was  dropped  by  the  University  of  Houston  in  the  late  1940*8 r  it 
was  sui:.sc.]uoi^tly  picked  up  by  the  Independent  School  District. 
Adult  education  remained  with  that  institution  until  1971-72 
wnen  it  was  transferred  to  the  newly  founded  Houston  Communi ty 

College. 

LinLil  uhe  arrxval  of  federal  ABE  funds  in  1964,  almost  all 
adult  oducvt ion ,  with  the  exception  of  Americanization  classes, 
had  been  au.-ported  by  tuition.    The  federal  monies  for  ABE 
pcrmittod         Independent  school  district  to  undergo  a  large  and 
rapid  expansion  of  adult  education  enrollment.    While  the  ABE 
program  was  in  operation  during  the  first  three  months  of  the 
fall  seme  ■ '.or,  1964,  the  adult  education  director  was  told  that 
ABE  fund:^  v  re  unlimited  as  long  as  a  need  could  be  established. 
A  committee  was  organized  to  attack  illiteracy  and  5,000  adults 
wor«  enroll  d  in  elementary  subjects  and  English  as  a  second 
•  inijaaye  CL^L)  classes.    Volunteers  and  community  orgjmlzations 
iL  oistcd  :  :  recLuitinent-     Principals  of  schools  with  Head  Start 
rOijrums  i,a"/V.  ded  roi'crrals . 
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It  waf  thought  by  some  school  people  that  the  ABE  effort 
would  involve  as  many  as  10,000  adults  during  the  first 
yt ar;  but  in  January,  1965,  federal  financial  support  was 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  stopped.    For  the  remainder  of  the 
1965  fiscal  year,  plus  all  of  the  1966  fiscal  year,  the  district 
remained  without  outside  support  for  the  program.    If  it  had  not 
been  for  financial  contributions  of  civic  organizations  and  a 
private  foundation,  the  ABE  program  would  have  completely  ceased. 
Even  so,  when  the  flow  of  federal  funds  was  resumed,  the  number 
of  adults  involved  never  again  matched  the  ntimber  reached  during 
the  initial  period  in  the  fall  of  1964. 

The  ABE  program  was  conducted  by  the  Independent  School 
District  until  May,  1971.    After  1966-67,  the  program  was  operated 
solely  with  federal  funds  transmitted  via  the  Texas  Education 
Agency,    lio  local  support  for  the  program  was  derived  from  the 
district  other  than  the  in-kind  donation  of  facilities  and 
nparc . 

After  a  period  during  which  several  federally-funded  occupa- 
tional courses  were  conducted  by  the  Independent  School  District, 
the  Houston  Skill  Center  was  begun  in  1969.    Having  contracted 
wi  th  the  Texas  Education  Agency  to  service  occupational  training 
needs  of  a  thirteen  county  area,  the  district  housed  the  Skills 
center  in  facilities  which  had  been  formerly  utilized  by  the 
di?5trict  for  other  purposes. 

An  ov^  rview  of  adult  education  prior  to  its  absorption  by 
tho  community  college  (Table  V-5)    reveals  a  steady  growth  in  the 

•   :  .♦.ion.il  .;.-<d  ocrcupwi t ion j1  area.    That  this  area  was  so  developed 
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prior  to  1971-72  probably  constitutes  the  major  reason  for  the 
stron«j  eiuphasis  on  the  same  kind  of  program  in  the  ^CTiunity 
colU'jt  .    Vocational  oducation  until  1970-71  #  the  year  before 
the  establishment  of  the  commuoity  college#  exhibited  a  rapid 
(jrowth  rat  J  of  83  per  cent  from  1964-65  to  1970-71.  Whereas 
business  •.-iucation  was  included  with  high  school  subjects  in 
1964-65  for  a  total  of  3,000,  both  areas  together  in  1970-71 
tottilltid  5,600,  a  growth  rate  of  87  per  cent.    After  a  large 
initial  enrollment  of  5 #500  in  1964-65,  ABE  bad  droj^d  60 
per  cent  by  the  time  federal  funds  were  restored  in  1966-67. 
Prom  one  yoar  after  federal  funds  ware  restored,  in  1967-68 
until  1970-71,  total  emnual  enrollments  for  ABE  stabilized  at 
approximately  3,000.    This  stabilization  reflects  the  fact  that 
funds  were  frozen  at  $165,000  per  year  from  1967-68  through 
1970-71.     (The  ABE  appropriation  did  not  increase  until  1973-74.) 

During  the  seven-year  period  beginning  in  1964-65,  while 
vocational  courses  grew  in  number,  the  adult  high  school  program 
declined.       One  reason  for  this  was  that  during  the  period 
tuition  rose  from  $18  to  $30.    With  the  continued  prcmotion  of 
preparation  foi  the  GED  and  the  continued  growth  of  the  commtinity 
college  academic  program  which  was  also  available  to  adults,  it 
may  be  expected  to  be  reduced  even  more. 

Because  the  city's  two  former  junior  colleges  had  both 
matured  into  senior  higher  education  institutions,  the  idea 
proposed  by  the  leaders  ot  the  School  District  to  create  a  new 
junior  college  was  met  with  considerable  opposition  from  the 
community.    The  original  plan  called  for  a  c(»nmunity  college 
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TABLE  V-S 


KSfOOPViMlMlEl 


EMROU.MENT  ZN  AOULT  m>^KATlQ»  OHiDUCTED  BY 
HOUSTON  ZNOSPEMDEMT  SC«X)L  OZSTAICT^ 


1964*65 

1967-68 

1970—71 

ABE 

5,500 

3,600 

3,279 

Adult  High  School 

3,000 

3,600 

2,480 

Americanization 

37 

37 

Avocational 

SO 

80 

Biisiness  Education 

3,120 

Distributive 
cio  uca  w  ion 

4S 

Health  Occupations 

870 

Hoaeaaking 

1,200 

MOTA 

Vocational 

.3,000 

4,050 

5,503 

Figures  represent  estimates  subadtted  by  Janes  S.  Gupton, 
Assistant  Dean  of  Occupational  Education  and  Technology,  Houston 
Conniunity  College,  January  22,  1973. 

system  within  a  thirteen  independent-school  district  area,  but  the 
voters  refused  in  a  bond  election  to  establish  a  local  tax  base 
for  the  proposed  system.    Folloifing  an  extensive  feasibility 
study, ^  on  May  18,  1971,  a  second  election  was  held.  Voters, 
at  that  time,  authorized  the  formation  of  the  Houston  CMBunlty 
College  System  with  the  seuse  boundaries  as  the  Houston 
Independent  School  District.    The  community  college  would 
at  least  initially,  shares  the  district's  piiblic  school  facilities. 
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The  administration  of'  the  cM&unity  college  was  to  be  the  Board 
of  Trustees  pf  the  Houston  Independent  School  Oistrict.  The 
three  objectives  of  the  new  college  were  specified.^ 

1.  To  provide  vocaticmal,  technical,  and  occupational 
oriented  prograas  which  will  prepare  individuals  for 
imoediate  ffi&ployraent  in  the  buainese,  industrial,  and 
professional  consunity. 

2.  To  provide  continuing  education  for  edulta  who  can  bene- 
fit from  adult  basic  education  (pre-High  school  courses), 
adult  evening  classes,  and  avocational  studies. 

3.  To  provide  college/university  parallel  coursework 
designed  to  transfer  to  senior  colleges  and  universities. 

That  college  parallel  courses  were  rank-ordered  third  with 
the  objectives  of  (1)  vocational,  technical,  and  occupational 
oriented  programs  and  (2)  continuing  education  for  adults  is  of 
particular  significance  in  a  state  where  academic  education  has 
traditionally  received  the  first  priority.    It  is  too  soon  to 
dotermino  whether  this  precise  order  reflects  the  long-range 
commitWGnt  of  the  community  college's  administration  to 
meeting  the  education  needs  of  the  adult  rasaunity  or  if  this  order 
was  articulai    '  to  win  credibility  and  acceptance  fro«  the  oommity 
as  a  new  college. 

It  is  clear,  however,  i-om  the  information  presented  in  Ta- 
ble V-6,  that  in  the  first  two  and  one-half  years  of  the  college's 
operation,  the  largest  enrollment  was  concentrated  in  i^-cradit 
(non-degree)  programs  conducted  by  Occi^>ational  Ediacation  and 
Technology.    The  non-degree  seeking  enrollment  rose  from  43 
per  cent  (6,958)  of  the  total  in  1971-72  to  39  per  cent  (9,662) 
of  the  total  in  1972-73,  and,  for  the  first  half  of  1973-74,  to 


^,  .  ^1972-73  General  Catalog^  Houston  Communltv  College  System. 
^"TLjer  1,  June  1973,  p.  10.   
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49  per  cent  (6,118).  of  the  total.    Vying  for  second  pla<»  in 
terms  of  enrollment    during  the  same  period,  were  the  credit 
courses  ot  Occupational  Education  and  Technology  and  Academic 
LUucation.    Initially  the  former,  with  37  per  cent  of  total 
enrollfflcnt,  ranked  second  but  in  the  subsequent  year  and  a  half 
dwindled  sharply  to  a  mere  fourteen  per  cent.    The  latter 
registered  a  dramatic  increase  from  20  per  cent  (3,248)  of  the 
total  in  1971-72  to  34  per  cent  (8,354)  of  the  total  in  1972-73. 
During  the  fall  semester,  1973-74,  37  per  cent  (4,579)  of  the 
total  were  enrolled  in  academic  courses.    Although  the  table 
reveals  an  apparent  shift  in  program  cs^asis,  an  important 
factor  determining  the  enrollment  was  the  availability  of 
space  for  different  kinds  of  classes  with  the  School  District 
buildings."    These  figures  (in  Table  V-6)  do  not  include  the 
set^arately  funded  programs  of  ABE,  GEO  preparation,  Americaniza- 
tion (whici  included  English  as  a  second  language),  high  school 
completion  or  avocational  subjects  which,  if  included  would 
rainc  the  lead  of  non-degree  occupational  education  even  more. 

Four  reasons,  two  related  to  funding,  explain  i^y  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Houston  Independent  School  District 
dictated  the  transfer  of  almost  all  adult  education  from  the 
school  district  to  the  cfflmounity  college.    First,  according  to 
Texas  state  funding  policies  which  govern  reimbursement  for 
certain  kinds  of  adult  education,  more  money  is  generated  for 
courses  conducted  by  the  conanunity  college  than  by  the  independent 
34  ool  district.    About  the  only  exception  is  homemaking,  which  is 
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TABLE  V-6 

ENROLLMENTS  IN  HOUSTCHi  COfMNITy  COLLEGE* 


1971-72  1972-73  1973-74  (Pall) 


Acad&aic  Education 

3,248 

8,354 

4,579 

Occupational  Education 
and  Technology: 

Credit 

6,101 

6,563 

1,744 

Mon- credit 

6,958 

9,662 

6,118 

Total 

16,307 

24,579 

12,441 

a 

Correspondence  frcm  James  S.  Gupton,  Assistant  Dean, 
Occupational  Education  and  Technology,  Houston  Coountinlty 
College,  April  18,  1974. 


considered  a  reiiab\u:sable  vocational  adult  education  course  when 
offered  by  a  secondary  school  but  wh  n  off<ared  by  a  com- 
munity co11g<lj«:  it  is  considered  a  self-supporting  avocatlonal 

1 

course. 

In  making  the  shift  of  adult  education  to  the  cosuBunlty 
college,  a  second  consideration,  related  to  the  first,  was  the 
fact  th^t  the  program  could  expand  by  adding  courses  which  had 
not  been  categorized  as  reimbursable  so  long  as  they  were  being 
conducted  in  the  independent  school  district.    When  adult  educa- 
tion had  been  under  the  K-12  syst^,  the  TEA  funded  only  voca- 
tional adulf.  courses  of  less  than  college  level  that  were 
intended  fox  vocational  upgrading.    Because  this  limitation  did 


1 

Interview  with  J.  B.  fifhiteley.  Assistant  Superintendent  for 
cDir^tional  Education,  Houston  Conmunity  College,  Houston,  Texas, 
t^aary  22,  1973. 
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not  apply  to  the  community  college,  expansion  of  the  curriculum 
oriented  toward  employ ability  of  adults  was  made  possible.  By 
1972-73,  onrollment  in  the  vocational,  technical,  and  occupational 
education  courses  was  up  to  16,000  adults. 

A  third  reason  for  adult  education  changing  institutional 
sponsorship  was  the  philosophical  ooaBLitisent  of  the  coBBBUnity 
college  toward  servlxig  the  educational  needs  of  adults.  Accord- 
ing to  a  spokesman  of  the  community  college  who  formerly  directed 
adult  education  in  the  independent  school  district,^  in  con- 
trast with  the  practices  followed  by  the  independent  school 
district,  the  ccnomunity  college  has  assigned  full-time  adult 
educators  whose  concern  is  the  develc^ment  of  programs  to  serve 
the  needs  and  interests    of    adults  in  the  community.  Regardless 
of  whether  or  not  these  courses  carry  college  credit,  educational 
opportunities  available  to  adults  in  Houston  appear  to  have 
increased  since  the  cc^mnunity  college  began  operating  classes 
in  1971.    Because  so  much  of  the  community  college  credit  program 
is  occupational  in  nature,  there  does  seem  to  be  greater  Ass^ti- 
bility  between  adult  education  and  the  rest  of  the  program  in  the 
community  college  than  was  possible  %«hen  adult  education  ^m- 
prised  a  subsidiary  activity  of  the  K-12  aystem  of  the  indepen- 
dent school  district. 

A  fourth  reason  for  adult  education  being  conducted  by  the 
ccHmnunity  college  is  indicated  by  the  belief  of  the  adoEdnistra- 
tors  of  the  Houston  Ccsmaimity  College  SysteoL  that  their  entire 
college  program  is  oriented  toward  adults.    The  two  divisions  of 

i 

Interview  with  James  S.  Gupton,  Assistant  Oean  of  Occtq^- 
tional  Education  and  Technology,  Houston  Community  College 
January  22,  1973. 
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the  college  are  (1)  Academic  and  (2)  Occupational  Education  ^nd 
Technology.    Within  the  second  division,  which  presently  enrolls 
the  majority  of  the  student  body,  one  of  the  six  sections  carries 
the  title.  Adult  and  Continuing  Education.    Despite  the  fact 
that  adult  education  appears  to  represent  only  one-sixth  of  one 
half  of  their  organizational  structure,  administrators  claim 
that  adults  are  integrally  involved  with  many  of  the  programs 
conducted  by  the  coBoaxmity  college.    Although  the  courses  for 
the  Older  clientele  may  not  have  been  completely  reworked  from 
the  version  offered  to  regular  college  age  youth,  the  research 
team  was  told  that  adult  materials  are  used  "as  much  as  possible." 

In  summary,  then,  the  pattern  observed  in  Houston  is  the 
successive  transfer  of  adult  education  from  one  institutional 
sponsor  to  another.    In  1920,  the  independent  school  district 
ad-Ttiniatcred  adult  education.    In  1927  adult  education  became  a 
charge  of  two  junior  colleges  -  one  each  for  bl^^-ik**  and  whites. 
In  1941  it  became  the  sole  responsibility  of  one  junior  college 
until  thoL  in.'^tJ  Lution  became  a  four  year  senior  institution. 
Because  itt.  administration  of  adult  education  was  perceived  as 
incompatible  with  the  University  of  Houston's  emphasis  on  academic 
education  a-  the  collegiate  level,  it  was  dropped.     In  1947, 
the  adult  program  was  picked  up  by  the  independent  school 
district  and  there  it  continued  until  1971-72,  when  the  Houston 
Community  College  System  was  established. 

Although  there  may  be  some  concern  that  the  ccmamnlty 
coliec/c  has  only  a  temporary  commitment  to  adult  education, 
..-•veral  iactors  make  it  seem  likely  that  adult  education  will 
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continuo  t<..  bo  <a  function  of  tho  conia.unicy  college:     (1)  Houston 
Communify  (College:  is  ]-«ublic  -^nU  in  Lherefore  likely  to  be  more 
I'-jiiponi  I  v.;  '.o  the  j.iu  ^-ri-jt.j        :r.iny  oroups  in  ito  community  than 
tiia  private  junior  college  iiai  been;    (2)  Texas  state  supporu  for 
occupational  adult  education  makes  it  financially  attractive 
for  thc:  Coilj^e  to  offer  programs  to  serve  adults  who  are  outside 
the  conve'il ional  academically  oriented  programs;  and  (3)  the  use 
of  the  bailciings  of  the  Houston  Independent  School  District  has 
made  colJcjo  programs  readily  accessible  in  the  community  which 
hat;  rijrv.'u  both  to  increase  public  support  for  the  college  and  to 
develop  m  aault  cduccicicn  clientele  which  may  exert  political 
iniluoncc  lo  ensure  that  che  College  does  not  abandon  its  adult 
programming . 

Financial  Support 
rh'    v.vrious  adult  education  tjrograms  in  Houston  can  be 
an  f uT'-jit  .  jted  according  to  source  of  financial  support.  ABE, 
AmcriCfini  ition  .  nd  f;one  occupational  skill  training  programs  for 
the  di^adv  'ntagcd  ar^-  financed  totally  by  the  Federal  Government 
except  T'-r  mic  ii:->.x;iu  co/i trioution  of  either  tlic  Houston  Inde- 
pendent Sciiool  DishricL  -^c  >^<Af:  community  college.     Many  occupational 
Goursf'.-^  c.ra  funded  l>-j   the  vCA  V7ith  fundr  derived  from  both  state 
and  federal  monies.     Tne  higl".  school  compleLj.on  and  avocational 
progr<*-s  for  adults  are  c.*r:plrjteiy  supported  by  tuition  at  $25 
per  cour;:..--.     Thi^;  f  j  r..:-r.cl -ai  pi  /ture,  though  improved  since  the 
transfer        th'^  commuTiLy  coijej--,-  i.y!=:t3n:,   is  ess^antially  the  same 
a.',  v/iior.  .<  .  ; .  t  "-iU'.- j i -  ;»  w-i,  <l\  r'::ci  l'/  under  th"  i u i' i sdiction  of  the 
Htjuston  i  ;ia*-jpt-:ia_n  _  ^'chot:  l  J  i:',  ..c xct. 
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While  und<r  the  ! ndci^ondonL  school  district,  occupational 
courses,  rol  :iLarsablo  by  the  state,  ware  funded  at  a  rate  of  75 
l>  T  coni   :     t'uQ  st  »t  .  and  j>  £;cr  cont  by  t'lo  local  district; 
but  now,    ;  *ii  adult  education  an  integral  part  of  the  ccHomunity 
college  pr-  ;ram,  r«'inibursablo  courses  are  funded  on  a  student 
contact  1.  •  r  bajia.     Thid  raothod  of  computing  state  support 
!•  ix^rtt-ui     i.jnoratoii  ; ;oro  istato  dollars  for  adult  education  in  the 
'lu  -.i::  1  t.v-      .13t.'<jo  furmorly  In  the  independent  school  district.^ 

o-        :iy  do  1  i  o*^  i-Aczixc  ir.  1973-74,  th«_  togular  college 
i'lO;  .«n  •       ived  73  c^-ntii  irom  the  state  ai^  25  cents  from 
>  alt  i<  ;  .     r.io  colle  j<   paid  the  Houston  Independent  School  District 
for  t.i.  '_io:ial    ixponse  of  usfi  of  public  school  facilities. 

.  i;  .  ^   'iomei?a?i  ing  courses  are  offered  by  the  Houston  Indepen- 
d-^nt  'AchM.i  District  rather  than  by  the  Community  College  because 
undor  thi;;  a*:ran<yaiT;ont  the  state  pays  a  higher  share  of  costs. 
M<.>flicmakin>j  courses  conducted  by  the  school  district  are  funded  by 
the  Toxaii  education  Ayency  from  two  different  sources:   (1)  vocational 
..•ducat io:.  -.  /nics  w'u.-r^  ^ina*-,-;.;  75  per  cent  of  the  costs  of  sewing 
cla.'^;        1   ;    iousewiv  s ,  with  tuition  and  fees  providing  25  per  cent; 
a:  d  (2)    .  :  .  dvajit-jiijed  funds  which  subsidize  90  per  cent  of  the  cost 
(•    .-w:::        .issu.i  £ur  disadvantaged  adults,  with  the  district 
i«akin<i  u:        i  diffvi«j:nco  of  ten  per  cent  as  an  in-kind  contribution 
of  faciJi'^L  ;3.     If  th3se  same  classes  were  offered  as  part  of  the 
coramun ;  *  y    *oIlQ»je  cont.inaing  and  adult  education  program,  because 
01  the  Jt  ii  .:  funding  .irraiigeinonts ,  they  would  he  categorized  as 
avocationai ,  and  th'.rcfore  would  be  ineligible  for  state  funding. 
1^ 

"interview  wiL:,  J.  H.  IVhiteley,  o^.  cit . 
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Finan7ial  records  of  adult  education  conducted  in  the 

Houston  Independent  School  District  were  disposed  o£  at  the  time 

of  the  program's  transfer  to  the  community  college.  Precise 

records  wore  not  available,  but  one  coomunity  college  spokesman 

1 

was  able  to  report  approximate  figures.      With  regard  to  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  ABE,  Houston  spent  $275,000  when  federal 
funds  for  AB£  were  introduced  in  1964.    Of  this  amount,  $50,000 
was  raised  locally  through  Siibscriptions  in  order  to  continue  the 
A8£  effort  when  funds  were  cut  off  in  January  of  1966.    In  1967'-68 
ABE  monies  amounted  to  $165,000  and  this  amount  remained  constant 
until  1972-73.    Also  during  this  time  period,  MDTA  funds  financed 
a  skills  center  under  the  Houston  Independent  School  District. 
Throuqh  tho  public  school,  VEA  and  disadvantaged  funds  provided 
vocational  courses  for  adults. 

Beyond  courses  not  identified  as  adult  continuing  education, 
most  of  the  funding  for  Occupational  Education  and  Technology 
uurintj  the  fixbt  three  years  was  derived  fr^  the  regular  vo- 
cational educational  funds  transmitted  to  the  college  from  the 
Texas  Education  Agency's  Division  of  Occupational  Education  and 
Technolooy.    The  amount  of  support  received  for  the  first  three 
years  was  $1,428,000  in  1971-72,  $1,296,377  in  1972-73,  and 
$2,065,352  in  1973-74.    Besides  the  main  appropriation  extra 
contingency  funds  were  received  to  the  amounts  of  $200,000  in 
1972-73  and  $600,000  in  1973-74.    Disadvantaged  funds,  MDTA, 
.special  projects  and  other  monies  supplemented  these  occupational 
programs . 

1 

int'.rview  with  James        Gupton,  0£.  cit. 
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0£  substantial  benefit  to  basic  and  secondary  level  adult 
oUucatiuii  in  Uotiston/  state  and  federal  nonies  were  increased 
significantly  in  1973-74.    An  appropriation  of  $122,000  in  state 
funds  to  Houston  Co&ununity  College  was  made  possible  by  enact- 
ment in  1973  of  Texas  House  Bill  147.    These  new  state  funds  were 
to  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  federal  ABE  funds.  In 
addition,  they  could  be  used  to  finance  preparatory  instruction 
for  the  r.ED  Examination  and  up  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  funds 
could  also  be  used  for  high  school  level  courses.    These  funds 
allowed  instruction  for  the  GLP  to  become  a  free  course  and 
tuition  for  high  school  cranpletion  to  be  reduced  from  $30  to  $20. 
In  addition  to  this  new  state  funding,  the  federal  ABE  appropria- 
tion to  Houston  COTimunity  College  was  raised  from  $165,000  to 
$185,000,  bringing  the  total  for  basic  and  secondary  education 
programs  to  $307,000. 

Salaries 

The  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  the  ABE  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  adult  education  program  did  not  appear  to  be 
affected  by  the  transfer  of  the  programs  fxt^  the  Independent 
School  District  to  the  Community  College.    Although  there  %«ere 
special  categorical  funds  available  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  ABE 
teachers,  there  was  no  similar  source  of  funds  to  underwrite  the 
salaries  of  many  of  the  other  adult  education  teachers.    To  the 
greatest  extent  practical,  the  director  has  sought  to  avoid 
premium  salary  rates  for  ABE  teachers  because  he  would  like  to 
avoid  basing  salary  decisions  on  the  extent  of  special  purpose 
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funds,     further,  the  director  seeks  to  keep  the  salary  rate  in 
lino  wihh  what  is  paid  in  the  public  schools  as  some  teachers  vtoik 
in  both  :)rfjgrams. 

ABE  teachers  were  paid  $5.00  per  hotir  from  1964-65  through 
1970-71  and  this  is  also  the  bott<»B  of  the  ra&ge  for  other  adult 
education  teachers.    Following  the  transfer  to  the  coamtinity 
college  there  was  no  immediate  change  but  the  rate  rose  to  $6.00 
per  hour  in  1972-73  and  to  $7.50  in  1973-74. 

Not  all  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  adult  education 
program  arc  on  the  same  salary  schedule.    For  the  real  estate 
courses  the  teachers  are  paid  $20  an  hour  and  the  money  is  raised 
by  increasing  the  tuition.     In  the  trades  teachers  are  paid  $14.00 
an  hour  because  unions  have  insisted  that  teachers  of  apprentices 
be  paid  at  that  level  with  the  understanding  that  certain  firms 
will  make  up  the  difference  between  this  amount  and  the  regular 
hourly  wa'jo.     The  end  result  is  that  the  actual  salaries  paid  are 
deti!rmir4'.a  by  a  variety  of  market  forces,  only  one  of  which  is  the 
salary  ibc.iie  developed  by  the  college. 

Curriculum 

In  terms  of  the  number  of  classes  offered  in  ea<^  stibject, 
labia  V-7  lives  some  indication  of  the  size  of  the  Houston  Indepen- 
dent ^^chool  District's  adult  education  program  prior  to  the 
iranFsfer  to  the  newly  established  Houston  Cosmunity  College. 
vihilP:  vocational  courses  increased  steadily  in  the  seven  year 
y'jriod,  1964-65  through  1970-71,  from  200  to  340,  the  greatest 
cjains  ware  shown  in  the  adult  high  school  prc^ram,  from  50  in 
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1964-65  to  620  in  1970-71.  Distributive  education,  with  159 
courses  in  1970-71  and  ho»emaking  with  100  courses,  were  two 
other  important  areas  of  study. 

TABLE  V-7 

KINDS  OF  COURSES  CCXIOOCTEO  BY  HOUSTON 
INOEPEMDEMT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


Kinds  of  courses  1964-65  1967-68  1970-71 


ABE 


130  110  165 


Adult  High  School  50  60  620 

Americanization  3  3 

Avocational  3  3 

Business  Education 

Distributive  ^ 
Education 

Health  Occupations 

Homemaking 

vocational  200  270  340 


Th*d  Dean  of  Occupational  Education  and  Technology  af firsed 
that  everything  done  in  his  program  was  adult  education,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Adult  Continuing  Education  Division  represented 
only  one-sixth  of  his  entire  program.    Tl»  rest  of  the  program  was 
definitely  occupational  in  orientation.    As  indicated  in  Table 
v-6,  aomu  49  per  cent  of  the  total  college  enrollment  and  78 
i^cr  cent  of  all  Occupational  Education  and  Technology  enrollment 
v/cr<   made  jp  of  non-degree  seeking  students.     It  is  likely  that 
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most  of  tiiK  di^  part-time  students  ware  adults  outs^ide  of  the 
main  academic  stream. 

The  so-called  "contract  program"  conducted  by  the  Adult 
Continuing  Education  Division    in  1972-73    included:     (1)  adult 
vocational,  (2)  pre-high  school  (Adult  Basic  Education), 
(3)  Americanization,  (4)  English  as  a  sec<md  language,  (5)  adult 
high  school  evening  program,  (6)  General  Education  Development 
Classes  and  (7)  avocational. 

The  first  category,  adult  vocational,  includes  courses 
designed  to  prepare  adults  for  either  entry-level  «q)loyBent  or 
to  extend  or  t^ygrade  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  these  already 
employed.    Courses  in  this  category  are  offered  as  apprentice- 
ship courses,  journeyman  courses  or  short  tens  preparatory  and 
supplemental  courses.    In  1972-73,  fourteen  different  courses  were 
offered  at  the  Skill  Center  with  the  time  of  duration  ranging  from 
eight  weeks  for  grocery  checking  to  52  weeks  for  licensed  voca- 
tional nursing. 

Pre-high  school  (ABE)  courses  are  for  individiials  who  have 
not  comploted  the  eighth  grade  or  for  individuals  whose  schooling 
was  offered  in  a  language  other  than  English.  Americanization 
courses  provide  English  and  civic  education  for  immigrants  who 
have  made  a  statement  of  intent  to  becoa^  U.S.  citizens.  Both 
ABE  and  Americanization  courses  are  offered  tuition-free. 

Also  offered  free  of  tuition  and  fees  are  classes  for 
mombcrs  o£  the  Model  Cities  neighborhood  area  at  the  Model  Cities- 
financed  Learning  Center.    ABE  -  both  elementary  education  and 
En<j1iGh  a?-  j  second  language  -  is  offered.     Instruction  in 
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preparation  for  the  GEO,  "post-GED"  (college  preparati^) , 
basic  office  skills »  and  basic  Spanish  are  also  offered. 
Instruction  in  English  as  a  second  language  is  also  offered 
on  a  tuition  basis  at  locations  other  than  tho  Zioaming  Center. 

A  limited  number  of  avocationai  courses  are  also 
offered  under  the  direction  of  the  Adult  and  Continuing  Educa- 
tion Division.    Tuition  for  these  courses  is  $25  per  course. 

Tabic  V-8  shows  enrollnents#  by  subject  area,  of  the 
Houston  Community  College  Occupational  Education  and  Technology 
credit  and  non-credit  programs*    Looking  at  the  relative  sise 
of  each  course  area,  industrial  education  appeared  to  have  the 
must  drawing  power,  from  7,308  in  1971-72,  6,894  in  1972-73, 
to  4,954  for  the  first  half  of  1973-74.    Also  making  an 
overall  gain  in  enrollments  were  ABE  and  distributive  education, 
the  former  increasing  from  yearly  totals  of  2,451  and  3,186 
in  the  first  two  years  to  2,574  for  the  1973-74  fall  semester. 
Thu  latter  apparently  got  off  to  a  small  beginning  in  1971-72 
with  only  fi7  persons  enrolled  but  rose  to  1,575  in  1972-73, 
incroasin'j  sharply  again  during  the  first  half  of  1973-74. 
Showing  relative  declines  during  the  same  two  and  one-half  year 
poriod  w^rc  such  subject  areas  as  adult  high  school  svdbjects, 
Americanx^'.ation,  avocationai  (following  a  peak  of  1,096  in 
1972-73) ,  and  MDTA.    Unfortunately,  Table  V-8  does  not  include 
enrol Im^snts  for  classes  in  preparation  for  the  GED  Examination, 
statistics  had  not  yet  been  compiled  for  this  program  which  was 
vireatly  aiuplified  in  1973-74,  due  to  the  new  state  funding  ffhich 
then  became  available, 
o 
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TABLE  V-8 

ENROLLMENTS  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  AND  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
SUBJECTS  AT  HOUSTON  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE^ 


Subject 

1971-72 

1972-73 

<Failj 
1973-74 

ABE 

2,451 

3,186 

2,574 

Adult  High  School 

2,388 

1,528 

342 

Americanization 

517 

235 

66 

Avocational 

— 

1,096 

327 

Business  Education 

1,831 

1,935 

751 

Distributive  Education 

67 

1,575 

1,222 

Health  Occupations 

822 

1,096 

733 

MOTA 

1,447 

1,450 

380 

Industrial  Education 

7,308 

6,894 

4,954 

Teacher  Aide  Education 

210 

185 

Correspondence  £ro»  James  S.  Guptcm,  Assistant  Dean  of 
Occupational  Education  and  Technology,  Houston  Community  College, 
April  26,  1974. 


The  cxpa4i8ion  of  the  curriculum  available  to  adults 
evidenced  since  the  transfer  of  adult  education  from  the  indepen- 
dent school  district  to  the  community  college  is  a  reflection 
of  the  heavy  en^hasis  on  occupational  and  vocational  education 
in  the  community  college  program.    A  practical  program  is 
essential  if  the  Houstcm  Community  College  Syst^  is  to  maintain 
its  image  as  a  commtanity  oriented  institution.    As  long  as  the 
community  college  maintains  a  relationship  dependent  yxgon 
the  independent  school  district  for  facilities,  it  can 
probably  be  counted  on  to  promote  courses  which  are  considered 
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vital  to  th<j  community.    Whether  the  practical  ;^id  coBBunity- 
oritint«d  .services  will  continue  if  the  coDuaunity  college  attains 
a  statui^  Independent  of  the  lioard  of  Triistees  o£  the  Houston 
Independent  School  District  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  at  some  time  d^amunity  college 
officials  may  decide  to  drop  the  adult  education  function  and 
place  more  tonphasis  on  the  academic  transfer  curricultsn  in 
order  to  attain  senior  college  status.    This  possibility  is  mini- 
mized, though,  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  active  student 
enrollments  have  been  TOncentrated  in  occu|Mitional  and 
tf^chnical  oJucation,  rather  than  the  academic  subjects.    It  is 
likely  that  as  long  as  this  trend  continues,  the  involv^aent  of 
the  community  college  in  adult  occupational  education  vill  also 
continue.    Additionally,  because  the  community  college  has  been 
designated  to  be  fiscal  agent  for  all  ABE  within  the  boundaries 
oi  the  Houston  Independent  School  District,  an  equitable  share 
of  the  Houston  ABE  monies  is  probably  assured  for  the  forseeable 
future.    Tile  commvmity  college  will  likely  find  it  worthwhile 
financially  to  continue  offering  ABE. 

From  the  start,  then,  the  CCTanxnity  college  has  been  con- 
cerned about  under-educated  adults,  at  least  to  the  extent  that 
federal  dollars  have  paid  salaries  for  personnel  with  responsi- 
bilities in  elementary  education  and  English  as  a  seccmd 
languaqe  tor  adults.    The  infusion  in  1973'74  of  new  state 
itionics  as  well  as  an  increased  federal  ABE  appropriation  have  aug- 
mc>ntod  this  involvement.    In  addition  to  ABE,  the  adult  voca- 
tional prjcjram  which  was  also  transferred  to  the  community  college 
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from  the  indapendent  school  district  includes  coursen  to  prepare 
adults  for  entry  level  en^loyment  and  "to  meet  the  vocational 
educational  needs  of  adults  who  have  already  enterei  the  labor 
market  and  need  further  education  to  achieve  stability  or 
advancement  in  employment."      Based  on  the  performance  of  other 
junior  colleges  in  Texas  without  offerings  in  ABE  or  adult 
vocational  Education,  as  well  as  the  past  performance  of 
Houston's  two  former  cc»miunity  colleges #  it  may  be  surmised 
that  wcrp  it  not  for  the  Houston  CommnLty  College  System's 
legacy  from  the  Independent  School  District,  the  curriculum 
would  have  developed  only  for  those  most  able  to  afford  it,  ex- 
clusive of  the  adult  poor  and  under- educated. 

Facilities 

The  administration  of  the  college  is  desirous  of  obtaining 

its  own  full-time  campus  site  in  order  to  develop  more  sc^his- 

ticated  lab  facilities,  a  library,  as  well  as  to  fully  establish 

2 

its  own  "identity  as  a  college.**      Such  campus  would  sui^le- 
mcnt,  ratiicr  than  replace  the  present  part-time  program  operating 
in  both  Houston  indcpeni^'ent  School  District  buildings  and  some 
60  non-school  buildings  throughout  the  coaasunity. 

Staffing 

While  adult  education  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Houston 
Independent  School  District,  it  was  administered  at  the  district 
level  by  an  Administrative  Assistant  for  Adult  Education  who 

^Houston  Community  College  System,  1972-73  General  Catalog 

{June,  1972). 
2 

Correspondence  from  James  S.  Gupton,  Assistant  Dean  of 
Q    Occupational  Education  and  Technology,  Houston  Ccaanunity  College, 
ERIC  April  26,  1974. 
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reported  to  a  Superintendent  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education 
who,  in  turn,  reported  to  the  district's  General  Superintendent. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Administrative  Assistant,  the  adult 
education  program  was  directed  at  the  adult  schools  and  centers 
by  two  principals,  one  full-time  supervisor,  and  one  part-ti«e 
supervisor. 

Examination  of  the  number  of  adult  education  instructors 
prior  to  the-  transfer  of  adult  education  to  the  cosonmity  college 
reveals  an  upward  trend  for  the  period  1964-65  through  1970-71 
while  adult  education  was  located  exclusively  in  the  Houston 
Independent  School  District.    Whereas  in  1964-65,  there  were 
286  teachers,  by  1970-71,  there  were  430  teachers.    The  number 
of  part-time  ABE  teachers  declined  from  120  in  1964-65  to  98  in 
1970-71.    This  decline  probably  reflects  rising  costs  of  the 
program  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  funding.    In  1964-65, 
lour  instructors  taught  full-time;  this  number  showed  no  change 
during  the  entire  period  in  subjects  other  than  ABB. 

Most  of  those  who  teach  in  adult  high  school,  ABE,  and  GED 
courses  are  also  daytime  public  school  teachers.    Vocational  courses 
are  taught  by  individuals  drawn  froa  industry  or  business. 

The  adult  education  organization  was  changed  considerably 
following  the  program's  transfer  to  the  community  college.  Under 
the  same  Board  of  Trustees  as  the  Houston  Independent  School 
lUstrict,   ind  the  President  of  the  college,  the  two  curricula 
areas  arc  adiQinis.tered  by  (1)  the  Dean  of  Occupational  Education 
and  Technology  and  (2)  the  Dean  of  Academic  Education.    The  Dean 
.A  occupationai  Education  and  Technology  administers  the  Adult 
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and  Continuing  Education  Division.    In  addition,  he  administers 

the  following  five  divisions:    Business  Education,  Allied  Health, 

Industrial  Education,  Sales  and  Marketing  and  Public  Service 

Careers.    The  Chairman  of  the  Adult  and  Continuing  Education 

Division  is  responsible  for  adult  vocational  courses,  ABE, 

Americanization,  English  as  a  second  language,  adult  high  school, 

GED  preparation,  and  avocational  subjects.    Reporting  to  the 

Chairmen  arc  two  supervisors:    one  over  Adult  Basic  Education, 

another  ov<jr  the  Right  to  Read  Program.    Both  the  part-time 

to  full-time  teacher  and  the  nighttime  to  daytime  teacher  ratios 

1 

in  1972-73  were  reported  to  be  four  to  one. 

C<x>rdination 

The  need  for  coordination  of  adult  education  programs  be- 
tween the  independent  school  district  and  the  community  college 
in  Houston  is  obviated  by  the  placement  of  both  institutions 
under  the  scune  Board  of  Trustees.    Because  both  institutions  are 
responsible  to  the  same  ultimate  authority  structure,  issues 
and  decisions  can  be  appealed  and  arbitrated  for  both  institutions, 
the  public  school  and  the  commimity  college.    Because  governance 
of  education  programs  for  adults  has  been  assigned  alo»8t  ex- 
clusively to  the  community  college,  there  is  less  need  for 
dispute  over  %^ich  institution  is  responsible  for  different 
aspects  of  adult  education.    Since  the  responsibilities  were 
clearly  defined  (at  least  in  1972-73} ,  there  appeared  to  be  no 


Telephone  interview  with  James  S.  Gupton,  May  2,  1974. 
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ciifficultics  between  the  two  institutions  relative  to  the 
administration  of  adult  education  within  the  Houston  Independent 
School  District  boundaries. 

Two  features  in  particular  of  the  CGomunity  college  program 
contribute  to  a  close  working  relationship  bet%reen  the  school 
district  and  the  community  college.     (1)  The  administrative 
offices  of  the  Houston  Community  College  System  are  located 
inside  of  tho  Houston  Independent  School  District  administration 
building,  facilitating  frequent  and  rapid  communication  between 
the  two  institutions.     (2)  Much  of  the  part-tiaie  community  college 
program  is  operated  in  school  district  buildings  after  the  daytime 
hours  of  thv  K-12  classes.    In  order  to  organize  such  intensive 
and  ucono:aical  use  of  facilities  close  cooperation  is  necessary. 

it  is  unclear  what  the  effects  on  adult  education  irould  be 
if  the  coiUiiunity  college  were  to  seek  separate  status  independent 
ot  th<j  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Independent  School  District.  It 
would  seem  likely  that,  as  long  as  the  state  financing  procedures 
applying        reimbursable  adult  education  courses  continue  favor- 
ii.q  tlu.  ccjnutunity  college,  the  community  college  will  CKsntinue 
to  bij  the  principal  sponsor  of  adult  education.    Because  of  its 
utilization  of  Independent  School  District  buildings  the  community 
college  evening  program  is  now  available  to  working  adults  in 
dispersed  locations  throughout  the  city.    However,  the  need  for 
conlinued  cooperation  between  the  two  institutions #  which  pre- 
sently contributes  to  a  community-oriented  adult  education  program, 
could  be  attenuated  if  the  community  college  were  to  develop  its 

own  set  of  facilities  and  begin  to  eii^hasize  a  daytime  program, 
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thereby  djjnsnishing  the  availability  of  education  opportunities 
for  adults  in  terms  9f  both  scheduling  and  location.    The  President 
of  thi;  College  insists  that  even  after  the  college  gets  its  own 
physical  plant  it  will  continue  to  utilize  the  school  district 
buildings. 

Problems 

The  vocational  education  program  conducted  by  the  Conaaunity 
College  has  had  success  in  placing  the  graduates  fraa  the  regular 
courses  but  quite  a  different  situation  exists  for  those  who  go 
through  a  vocational  program  under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.^    Although  adult  students  receive  extensive  train- 
ing for  job  openings  which  are  identified  through  surveys,  state 
regulations  are  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  unions 
virtual  veto  power  over  the  hiring  of  graduates.    The  example  of 
butcher  training  may  be  cited.    After  consultation  with  numerous 
local  butchers  and  store  owners,  the  curriculum  for  a  lengthy 
training  progrcun  at  the  Houston  Skill  Center  was  designed  to 
prepare  disadvantaged  adults  for  entry  level  employment  in  the 
meat  departments  of  Houston  area  supermarkets.    A  survey  of  local 
supermarkets  conducted  by  the  Skill  Center  staff  revealed  suffi- 
cient turn- over  in  butcher  j^rsonnel  to  provide  ample  employment 
opportunities  for  all  butcher-training  graduates.    But  when  it 
came  time  for  the  graduates  to  find  employment  upon  completion  of 
their  training,  the  state  employment  agency,  reportedly  in  concert 
with  the  butchers*  union,  failed  to  establish  a  local  need  for 
entry  level  butchers.    As  a  result,  no  one  was  hired  as  a  butcher. 

^Interview  with  Joe  D.  Reeme,  Coordinator,  Houston  Skill 
Center,  Houston  C<»imunity  College,  January  22,  1973. 
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Such  impa^sos,  dyaiunctioiial  to  the  objectives  of  the  Skill  Center 
i^rogroiu,  wjre  reported  as  typical  for  occupations  controlled  to  a 
great  ox tout  by  local  unions. 

Conclusions 

Because  of  a  confluence  of  factors  frosa  the  establishaent 
of  the  Houston  Community  College  System  in  1971  adult  education 
appears  to  have  received  primary  ^sphasis.    Federal  mcmias  for 
education  of  disadvantaged  adults ,  well  developed  programs  in 
occupation J 1  education  inherited  from  the  independent  school 
district,  'he  refusal  of  the  Houston  electorate  to  raise  the 
taxes  11'    .1  i  tc  finance  separate  cc^nmunity  college  facilities 
which  has   obliged  the  conanunity  college  to  offer  what  is  essentially 
an  evenin    community  college  and  adult  continuing  education  program 
readily  air<-essi£>le  to  adults  -  all  these  factors  are  responsible 
lor  prodLtciiKj  what  must  be  recognized  as  an  adult-oriented  program. 
It  remains  a  question,  however,  to  what  extent  the  characterise 
fios  whii^h  presently  favor  adults  are  part  of  e.^ther  a  passing 
3tagc  of  iJiLurity  or  a  permanent  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
community  ollegj. 
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SAN  Aim)NIO  CASE  STUDY 


Introduction 

San  Antonio  was  selected  for  the  extent  and  variety  o£ 
educational  programs,  under  a  number  of  institutional  sponsor- 
ships, which  operate  in  the  coinmunity  to  service  the  needs  of 
adults.     The  Bexar  County  School  Board,  through  its  Adult 
ContinuifKj  Education  Program,  oversees  the  federal  funds 
which  support  all  ABE  programs  operated  directly  by  each  of 
the  fifteen  independent  school  districts  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  county.    The  Sam  Antonio  Union  Jiuiior  College  District, 
whose  college  district  area  takes  in  fifteen  of  the  area's  sur- 
roundin<^'  independent  school  districts,  operates  a  large  adult 
education  enterprise  on  its  three  campuses.     Besides  the  public 
school  and  the  community  college  programs,  the  San  Antonio 
Literacy  Ccuncil  conducts  an  impressive  program.    Each  of  these 
procjrjims  will  be  described  in  the  following  pages.    Local  events, 
which  were  triggered  by  enactment  of  the  Texas  House  Bill 
Number  147,  and  which  affected  the  relationship  between  Bexar 
County  School  Board  and  San  Antonio  College  will  also  be 
discussed. 

Description  of  the  Area 
un<-  t  ime  capital  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Texas  and 
>at.or  ti*o    radle  of  Texas  liberty,  the  San  Antonio  standard 
nintroi^oJ  i  tan  statistical  area,  according  to  the  U.S.  Bureau 
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,1   111.  uo,  h.i.i  .1  1970  population  of  864,014.    Of  that 

.iiv.L.  r  J  '  ;  or  cent  (378,157)  were  reported  to  be  persons  of 

.:„i:u  ujuagc,  i.e.,  pcrtjons  who  lived  in  families  in 

wnicii  .'^i  1  ish  was  tne  mother  tongue  of  one  or  both  parents, 
rioni*-'      j  .or  cent  of  the  population  was  listed  as  Black. 
AithouMii  tao  city  owes  its  livelihood  increasingly  to  c<»OBMrce 
and  indu:  - ry,  the  largest  single  employer  is  the  federal 
i|ovoini!i.       with  five  laajor  military  installations  in  the  area. 

i!   i  ination  of  the  1970  Census  provides  a  basis  for  an 
osLi-rai.     .!   the  magnitude  of  need  to  which  adult  education 
^jrogranuj    .i  San  Antonio  must  address  themselves.  According 
to  the  I .    ires  for  1970,  53.2  per  cent  of  all  persons  25 
yoain  o    mo  and  older  in  the  San  Antonio  Standard  Itetropolitan 
st  itistK;  il  Area  had  not  completed  high  school.    Of  the  418,744 
c« ported,  five  per  cent  (21,935)  had  not  attended  any  school 
ani  22      •   cent  (92,234)  had  not  COTipleted  the  eighth  grade. 
\iu»tii<  r        per  cent  (108,545)  had  completed  elementary  school 
^ut  uvi  :    u  completed  four  years  of  high  school.    The  figures 
lor  tiie  i  •  0,128  persons  of  Spanish  language  25  years  of  age 
)r  older  wore  somewhat  nK^re  extreme.    C^ly  26  per  cent  had 
c;omploLi:d  high  school  compared  with  46.8  per  cent  for  the  entire 
San  Anioni-o  population.    The  median  number  of  years  of  school- 
inq  con:,  i  i ted  for  persons  of  Spanish  language  were  7.9  in 
conLr  *:.*    .o  the  median  of  11.5  for  the  total  population. 

Historical  Development 
.i;.    adult  education  enterprise  in  San  Antonio  got  its 
;3tart  X,.  1908  wnen  tne  San  Antonio  Independent  School  District 
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docided  to  sponsor  basic  English  classes  for  adult  menbers  of 
the  lar«je  Spanish-speaking  population.    In  subsequent  years 
the  adult  curriculum  was  expanded  to  include  Americanization, 
high  school  con^letion,  and  avocational  subjects.    In  the 
absence  of  both  local  and  outside  f landing #  the  sole  source  of 
income  to  operate  the  pTOgram  was  tuition  paid  by  adult 
studonts . 

In  1949  the  only  adult  education  program  in  the  area  was 

sponsored  by  San  Antonio  Independent  School  District.  Most 

of  the  other  nine  districts  in  Bexar  County  which  have  adult 

programs  did  not  begin  them  until  after  the  advent  of  federal 

funds  during  the  decade  of  the  sixties.    Although  in  some 

districts  small  amounts  of  federal  funds  had  been  directed  to 

the  districts  for  such  programs  as  literacy  for  dcuoestic 

servants  and  homemaking  for  adults,  significant  amounts  of 

outfside  funds  for  adult  basic  education  (ABE)  were  not  introduced 

until  In  the  second  year  of  ABE  funding,  in  1966-67, 

however,  lederal  monies  fo^  the  San  Antonio  area  were  reduced  by 
1 

50  iJ^r  For  some  districts,  ABE  funds  were  insufficient 

to  contmj'^  the  program. 

Initially  federal  funds  for  ABE  had  been  channelled 
directly  through  the  Texas  Education  Agency  to  each  of  the 
sponsor]. i  :  independent  school  districts.    But  with  resumption 
of  thu  1  r  vious  funding  level  of  Title  III  funds  in  1967-68, 
th«:'  Tox.j .".ducation  Agency  began  issuing  ABE  funds  to  a 

i 

:iiL  rvicw  with  Robert  A.  Avina,  Director,  Adult  Continuing 
'.duration  Department,  Bexar  County  Board  of  Education,  San  Antonio, 

V^'-.-t".,      i:  iiry  17,  1973. 
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ooni*oXi«iatod  county- wide  progr^sn  which »  in  turn*  dispcuised 
Lno  monio<:i  to  the  independent  school  districts.    The  Adult 
Conti:iuin  r  ijducation  Dopartment  was  e8t£U>lished  under  the 
County  dui  orintcndcnt  of  Public  Instruction  to  direct  the 
ABE  procfram.     Until  1973-74,  with  100  per  cent  of  the  adminis- 
trative- effort  of  the  Department  devoted  to  AB£,  no  direct 
linkd  b >twoen  the  county  and  adult  education  programs  other 
th  in  AB.'   •'onducted  by  the  independent  school  districts  %#ere 
maintai  :i<--<i . 

At  the  time  that  ABE  funds  %fere  reduced,  thrue  learning 
centers,  .ith  costs -per -student-served  lower  than  for  regulzu: 
classroom  instructio.i,  were  established  with  both  part-time 
and  full- time  staff.    Besides  these  centers,  the  Adult  Con- 
tinuing ikiucation  Departiront  conducted  classes  in  conjunction 
with  the  riDTA,  WIN,  and  ABE  progras's,  cooperated  with  the 
Literacy  Council,  and  provided  sign  language  classes  in  the 
uuildinq  which  housed  the  administrative  offices.    This  build- 
ing waa  considered  by  the  department  to  be  the  foxirth  learning 
center  in  the  county. 

Although  initial  growth  of  the  ABE  program  in  the  San 
Antonio  area  was  checked  in  the  early  years  by  the  uncertainty 
of  federal*  funding,  following  the  resunqption  of  federal  fluids, 
the  proqram,  in  terms  of  the  numbers  of  classes,  teachers,  and 
persons  served,  grew  rapidly.     In  1964-65,  seven  ABE  classes  v^re 
nffored  m  only  one  independent  school  district.    Three  years  later, 
91  classes  were  offered  in  Bexar  County  and,  in  1970-71,  there  were 
1<J8  ABi;  classes  in  operation.    The  number  of  toachors  between 
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i967-oa   ind  1970-71  rose  from  91  to  208.    The  number  of  adult 
atudcnts  grew  from  70  in  1964-65    to  2,782  in  1967-68  and 
then  to  ",353  in  1970-71. 

:-k>sL  ABE  classes  meet  twice  weekly  for  a  total  of  four 
hours.     Some  classes  meet  six  hours  a  week.    Most  students 
arc    attcndinq  on  a  part-time  basis  in  the  evenings;  however, 
approximately  15  per  cent  of  the  students  attend  ii»re  than 
i>ix  hours  per  week. 

In  1970-71,  of  the  14,000  persons  enrolled  in  the  Bexar 
Count'/  I'Tu'ireun,  only  the  8,000  in  programs  funded  through 
Title  III  were  reported  to  the  state  office.    The  Model  Cities 
procjrant  involved  another  4,000.    With  the  assistance  of  the 
Literacy  Council  2,000  more  were  served.    The  total  ABE 
enrollment  of  Bexar  County  including  all  three  programs  was 
14,000. 

In  1969-70,  classes  conducted  with  MDTA  funds  wore  shifted 
from  the  districts  to  the  central  Skill  Center  which  is  jointly 
oporatcid  by  the  San  Antonio  College  and  the  Bexar  County 
Adult  Continuing  Education  Department. 

Unlike  other  Texas  communities  where  introduction  of 
Title  III  funds  led  to  the  demise  of  existing  volunteer  adult 
oducatiun  programs,  San  Antonio  received  considcreible  support 
from  the  Jan  Antonio  Literacy  Council.    Antedating  the  intro- 
duction or  federally  financed  ABE  programs  in  the  area  by 

five  ycir.i,  the  volunteer  progrcun  has  grown  from  a  n^re  handful 

1 

of  nduK    students  in  1960  to  more  than  3500  in  1973.       It  played 


Interviev;  with  Mrs.  Margarita  Huantes,  Executive  Director, 
Gan  /\nto!iio  Literacy  Council,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  October  31,  197 
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a  sicjniL leant  rolu  in  at  least  two  ways:     (1)  by  utilizing  a 
corps  of  volunteer  tutors  and  teachers «  it  provided  valuable 
instructional  sorvices  ranging  from  basic  literacy  and  English 
conversation  skills  to  preparation  for  the  GSD  examination; 
(2)  through  cooperative  agreements  with  the  Bexar  County 
Board  of  Education^  and  many  of  the  county's  independent 
school  districts,  it  has  strengthened  the  outrea^  of  the 
public  schools  into  the  cofflmunity.    The  program  is  conducted 
in  conununity  centers,  schools,  and  churches  throughout  the 
coaununi  ty . 

Statistics  show  that  the  daily  average  attendance  of  the 
7,553  AB£  students  in  1970-71  was  between  65-85  per  cent, 
depending  upon  the  district.      Classes  conducted  directly  by 
the  Adult  Continuing  Education  Department  in  1972-73  had  a 
reported  average  attendance  of  75  |wr  cent.    A  few  programs 
reported  attendance  above  90  per  cent.    The  attendance 
criterion  for  forming  an  adult  basic  education  class  within 
the  county  was  ^f>n  students .    A  class  was  discontinued  if  the 
avorago  attendance  was  lower  than  seven. 

With  an  approach  to  adult  education  vastly  different  from 
thij  Bexar  County  Adult  Continuing  Education  Division,  San 
Antonio  Union  Junior  College  District  conducted  in  1973  a 

 r  

It.  IS  po.qsible  that  over-reliance  upon  Title  III  funds 
wf^uld  hivf-  resulted  in  a  general  weakening  of  the  volunteer 
Hrotjrcun  'jffort.    That  this  has  not  happened  may  be  due  largely 
tu  the  tac^  that  the  Bexar  County  Board  of  Education  has  been 
erratic  and  unpredictable  in  its  ability  to  fund  certain  phases 
of  tho  Literacy  Council's  operations. 

^inLerview  with  Robert  A,  AviSa,  0£,  clt. 

o 
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l.aov.  v    -.Lionai  and  occupational  adult  program  at  three 
oampuj  {.j-jitions:     the  main  San  Antonio  College  campis, 
Saint  i  :.:  iips  campuii,  and  the  South  West  Facility  at  Kelly 
Air  Vorji-  iiase.    Originally  the  program  had  been  called  Adult 
Uistrijj'UMve  Education,  the  same  name  under  which  it  had 
hHMMi  <H)*^t  I  ted    when  it  had  been  initiated  in  1951  by  the  San 
4\ntonio  Independent  School  District.    Some  sixteen  years 
lattjr,  iii  1967,  at  the  request  of  the  independent  school  dis- 
trict, Ml--  Adult  Distributive  Education  program  was  separated 
frosn  '.h  •  :  est  of  the  adult  education  program  and  was  trans- 
ferred t     the  community  college,  whereupon  it  became  a  separate 
diviriioa  under  the  San  Antonio  College  de2m.     The  transfer 

occurrci   jpparently  because  of  the  independent  school  district's 

1 

inabilxt /  to  house  a  largo  program.      While  the  county  program 
way  primi! ily  focussed  on  ABE,  and  more  recently  began  to 
tncLido  i.:.itructi.on  to  prepare  adults  to  pass  the  GED  test, 
tiio  comrunity  coIIccjg  program  continued  to  stress  post-secondary 
/oiation.il  subjects. 

i  (»  I  luwini^  the  transfer  to  the  coirasunity  college  the 
pro  u  iii   :i  jw  considerably.     In  1964,  when  it  was  still  in  the 
inJci"jn  i  r.t  school  district,  there  were  three  administrators 
inti  Lii.i).  ;-uniber  remained  unchanged  through  the  first  year  of 
tnc  Lra:..i   -r.     In  1970-71,  eight  positions  were  filled  on 
til','  1  <ii,i .  JtrativG  staff.     Likewise,  the  nuirtaer  of  part-time 

l:.^jrviov.'  with  Pobcrt  Dalglish,  Director  of  Adult 

.yj  ;t  I  n>.  •  .  '  •  i:dti<;  ttiur.  Division,  San  Antonio  Collogc,  San  Antonio, 
Ti'xai;,  .:.\-.nry  37,  iJ73. 
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ttsdcher.s  tor,.-  inn-.i  3u  iii  i9b4-oS    to  73  in  1967-68    and  to  97  in 

1^)70-71.     Enrollment  also  incroased  although  records  are  inccfflplete. 

liurinq  tli  •  I  xst  y-ar  that  the  program  was  located  in  the  indepen- 

Uont  school    iistrict,  enrol Uieiit  was  1600?  in  1967-68,  enrollment 

declined  ?-.owhat  because,  as  the  director  of  Adult  Distributive 

Education        l.uii.  d,  referring  to  the  potential  student  clientele, 

"thuy  didn't   r-.now  wno  wc  were";  but  by  1970-71,  enrollment  was 

.  4,<J2«.».     in  t  :.o  winter  of  1972,  7500  were  enrolled  and  an  enrollment 

1 

ol   1G,0U0  WIS  oxjiectod  for  the  1973-74  academic  year. 

In         Jill  or   1973,  the  Adult  Distributive  Education 
I'i  vjsicn  V  1    ..Icv.ii  jd  r.everal  levels  within  the  San  Antonio  Junior 
Colle'ie  J;       1^'^    :iic;  i*>-named  tlio  Adult  and  Continuing  Education 
Division.      L  the  3ajT.e  time  the  Director  began  to  report  directly 
to  thf  -  r  ;;:.lent  of  the  District.    This  move  was  significant  in 
that  It         :_ct«-*d  a  •jrowinq  reco-^jnit ion  of  and  commitment  to  the 

2 

■iduit-  education  function  of  the  community  college* 

I' i  nances 

Tji'--  t.^     tj4luc.it lonai  institutions  involved  with  adult 
i  ■••.iar  i  or.   i:.  San  \ntonio  were  an  example  of  particular  program 
ijir.jii  ir.-.-  i  -.i.ich  htiv.:-  ojvolop^d  uccordlnq  to  tho  different  nature 
ihd  .-.oarr-  .     'f  <        :  received.     While  tho  San  Antonio  Union 

jni'i  r       i:        L  s  i^t  r  1  ;t-;-ipor,s:<-!**"»d   jdult  education  program  was 
ii.lf  I  ■  i       :  f^r  f  ui.  i;  ;  I  oin  not.  only  federal  sources  but  also 
jr..  '  :.■  ■  1  r-,  •  it  j       '  j-  r. '      th^-  rrxi inn t  in<j  Board,  and 

y...Vi^i  ii.   .        j  ju'i;.;.    1  u  *.  ,   i.  and  ree;i,   tlie  Bexar  County 

V   •  ■  *  .    :  .     •    W'  .  nrj.'.'l,  Pr"rfid*  nt,  Pan  Antonio 

^.  .♦i  ;ct..  Antonio,  T'-xaK,  flovember  2,  1973, 
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Board  of  Kducation's  Adult  Continuing  Education  Oepartinent 
relied  almost  exclusively  on  federal  ABE  funds  transmitted 
via  the  Tuxas  Education  Agency.    As  a  result,  the  Bexar 
County  Board  of  Education,  in  coordination  with  various 
school  districts,  concentrated  on  education  prograianing  for 
disadvantaged  adult'?.    Most  other  programs  operated  by  the 
districts  were  operated  on  a  pay-as -you "-go  basis  although  a 
few  of  the  districts  did  receive  Texas  Education  Agency- 
transmitt'^d  state  and  federal  funds  for  a  limited  nuBft>er  of 
vocational  offerings.    The  community  college  programs  for  adults « 
on  tho  other  hand,  were  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  work  force  - 
concentrating  almost  exclusively  on  occupational  courses.  In 
recent  years,  the  number  of  classes  offered  in  preparation  for 
the  GEO  examination    increased,  reflecting  a  growing  presence 
of  state  funds:     regular  cc^moinity  college  funding  from  the 
Coordinating  Board  and  the  Texas  Education  Agency's  new  funding 
authorized  under  previsions  of  House  Bill  147  which  was 
enacted  in  the  summer  of  1973. 

Until  1973-74  the  Bexar  Cointy  Adult  Continuing  Education 
Department's  major  source  of  funding  was  Title  III  funds  which 
it  t*^^('--'  .1  via  the  Teras  Education  Agency.    The  Department 
then  al..:>cated  the  ABE  monies  to  the  various  districts  according 
to  be  1  the  number  of  persons  over  sixteen  years  of  age  without  an 
eiqhti    irade  education  and  the  number  of  such  individuals 
u ^rollc  ' .     To  match  the  amount  of  federal  funds  received,  each 
dibtrici  made  an  in-kind  contribution  of  facilities  cuid 
supervisory  staff  time  to  provide  roughly  ten  per  cent  of  their 
individual  program  costs. 
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In  1967-68,  federal  funds  were  limited  to  Title  III  monies 
which  amounted  to  $135,718.10.    Three  years  later,  tw  additional 
sources  of  federal  funds  were  obtained.    In  1970-71,  $291,238.96 
was  derived  from  Title  III  funds,  $146,825.17  from  MOTA,  and  the 
first  year  of  a  three  year  research  and  deii»nstration  project 
<-POR  Fiivi"),  $40,466.99  from  PL  91-230  (Extension  and  Revision  of 
the  Adult  Education  Act,  Section  309B) .    Nbrk  Incentive  (fflN)  Funds 
for  paraprofessional  training  amoimted  to  $115,391.59.    Funds  were 
also  provided  for  paraprofessional  training  in  the  Model  Cities 
area  to  the  amount  of  $55,240.19.    A  total  o£  $93,951.56  was 
received  during  1970-71  for  adult  basic  education  in  the  Model 
Cities  area. 

Four  special  projects  supplement  the  program  and  staff  of  the 
ABE  program:   (1)  Model  Cities  Adult  Continuing  Education  Program, 
(2)  UUD,   (3)  MDTA  funds  and  (4)  POR-FIN  Project.    Model  Cities 
monies  supplemented  the  limited  Title  III  funds.    ROD  money  paid 
for  some  of  the  program's  expansion.    Salaries  for  the  central 
-Ttaff  originated  from  Model  Cities,  HUD,  and  MDTA  funds.  POR-FIN 
WdS  a  ros'j'.irch  and  demonstration  project  to  identify  educational 
noeds,  to  facilitate  recruitment  of  people  from  the  barrios  who 
had  not  previously  been  involved  in  adult  education,  and  to 
develop  unique  curriculum  modular  materials  for  adult  education. 

Except  for  the  donation  or  loan  of  buildings  and  facilities, 
no  local  or  state  support  was  given  to  the  exclusively  federally- 
financed  Aiii-  progran  operating  m  the  San  Antonio  public  schools 
until  1973  74.    Tuition  was  not  charged  in  any  of  the  programs  ad- 
ministered under  direction  of  the  County  Board  of  Education.  Salaries 
-n9f^:GachGCti ,  teacher  aides,  coordinators  and  administrators  were 
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paid  from  federal  funds  received  by  the  Bexar  County  Adult  Continu- 
ing  Education  Des^artnent  from  the  Texas  Education  Agency. 

After  1967-68,  the  Texas  Education  Agency  allocation  for 
ABE  increased  to  allow  for  payment  of  a  $6.00  hourly  wage  to  ABE 
instructors.    But  in  San  Antonio  the  hourly  rate  of  $5.00  first 
set  in  1965  remained  unchanged.    The  director  explained  that  to 
raise  salaries  of  instructors  would  require  an  additicmal  expendi- 
ture of  $12,000  or  the  elimination  of  twenty  classes. 

Despite  the  fact  salaries  of  teachers  did  not  rise,  the 
total  amount  for  salaries  spent  by  the  county  more  than  doi\bled 
from  $85,473.86  in  1967-68  to  $173,907.75  in  1970-71.    The  director's 
salary  rose  42  per  cent  from  $8,481.25  in  1967  to  $12,000  in  1970-71. 
Other  administrative  salary  expenses,  not  identified  in  1967-68, 
were  up  to  $29,696.00  in  1970-71.      Paraprofessional  salary  ex- 
penses, also  not  listed  in  the  previous  year,  were  up  to  $19,293.49 
in  1970-71.     In  sum,  the  county-wide  program  costs  increased  during 
the  1967-68  to  1970-71    three  year  period  from  $135,718  to 
$289,109.71. 

For  adult  education  courses  not  financed  with  federal  fundF, 
tuition  rates  varied  from  district  to  district.     In  the  San  Antonio 
Independent  School  District,  for  example,  a  charge  of  $25.00  was 
made  in  1973-74  for  a  class  which  met  six  hours  weekly  for 
eight  weeks.    A  course  in  basic  English  was  svibsidized  by  the 
district  so  as  to  not  charge  more  than  $6.00  per  semester.  A 
welding  course,  with  48  hours  of  instruction  called  for  a 
$45.00  tuition  charge. 

Most  courses  in  the  Northeast  Independent  School  District 
w&re  less  expensive  for  adult  students.    Tuition  for  avocational 
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and  rccroational  courses  ranged  from  $16 .00  to  $20.00. 
Ibition  for  busine£is  and  clerical  courses  ranged  fron  around 
$25.00  to  $3  5.00.    Tuition  for  vocational  courses  was  $25.00 
and  tuition  for  high  school  credit  coxrses  ti^ich  were  conducted 
for  two  quarters  was  $3  5.00. 

A  crucial  difference  bet%feen  the  adult  education  programs 
of  the  independent  school  districts  and  the  San  Antonio  College 
Adult  Distributive  Education  Division  steiSBed  from  the  fact 
that  while  districts  traditionally  had  not  obtained  funds  to 
supplement  restricted  federal  monies,  the  college  program  was 
able  to  generate  ample  funds  fr^  a  variety  of  sources.  In 
addition  to  tuition,  the  Adult  and  Continuing  Education  Division 
drew  financial  support  from  the  Texas  Education  Agency,  the 
Community  College  Coordinating  Board,  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor. 

Tuition  and  fees  were  determined  in  the  c(»nminlty  college 
program  on  the  basis  of  the  n\smber  of  hours  per  class.  The 
rate  charged  students  was  approximately  50  to  7S  cents  per 
class  hoir  in  1972-73,  amounting  to  tuition  fees  of  between 
$18  and  $2S  for  a  36  hour  class. 

State-  funds  were  obtained  by  the  college  which  then 
allocated  them  to  the  Adult  and  Continuing  Education  Dlvlslor. 
as  needed.     Vocational  funds  came  from  the  Texas  Education 
Agency  to  pay  for  teachers*  salaries.    The  Coordinating  Board 
reimbursed  the  college  for  student  contact  hours  generated  by 
the  adult  program.    Overhead  costs  to  the  program  were  kept 

o 
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Low  by  Lho  donation  of  facilities  by  both  industries  and  the 
public  schfjols  for  vocational  classes. 

Throu  jh  the  sJ^i^^^i^ation  of  funds  by  the  adult  progr2un  in 
the  comntinity  college,  a  surpLis  of  between  $40,000  and 
$60,000  wa3  earned  each  year.    This  sum  reportedly  gave  the 
director  leverage  with  the  college  hierarchy  needed  at  times 
to  move  aiicad  with  his  program. 

Tlte  total  budget  in  1964-65  was  about  $64,000,  of  which 
$3  6,000  covered  administrative  and  instructional  costs.  In 
1970-71,  the  budget  had  grown  to  $208,000,  not  counting  an 
additional  $64,000  received  from  fees.     By  1972-73  the  budget 
had  risen  to  almost  $500,000. 

In  1970-71  a  special  project  for  work  with  disadvantaged 
adults  added  $76,000  to  the  Division's  inc<Mne.    Department  of 
Labor  funciii  were  awarded  for  sc»8e  skill  center  operations  and 
were  applied  to  the  construction  of  a  new  building  for  the 
Division  ia  1973. 

The  imount  of  expenditures  devoted  to  teachers'  salaries 
in  the  conuminity  college  adult  education  program  rose  steadily 
during  the  study  period.     In  1964-65,  while  the  program  was 
still  a  part  of  the  San  Antonio  Independent  School  District, 
the  hourly  pay  rate  for  teachers  was  $4.00.     In  1967-68  the 
rate  had  been  raised  to  between  $6.00  and  $8.00.     By  1970-71, 
the  rati  was  between  $8.00  and  $10.00.    Full-time  adult  educa- 
tion instructors  were  paid  at  the  full  community  college 
scale  which  started  at  $8,600  and  rose  according  to  academic 
background  and  experience  to  $16,000.    The  director's  salary 
in  1970-71  was  $13,000. 


'  iiiLei J  :i  j   lii :  i.a'nia  Liun  or*  exp^^ndi  turos  for  al* 
moiit.  All  J. in  A::Lo:iio  aJ^ilL  literacy  r^rograms  was  gleaned  in 
l*jVi  /  ;  .r..     ■     .1./    ioict.'    Li  X  !  w.tirac^j   ,.ti»p^» i.nted  by  the 

San  AiitriiiL'^j  Coiioiiunity  Wclt.ire  Ccxmcii.      Data  v/ero  <^ollected 
thraiqii  .1    lii.Mt.io:!  of  a  wiuosciormairc  which  was  sent  to 
34  adult    :;jntinuin  ;  -education  i^iro j-jcts  and  four  programs 
opciratin;  in  Ikixai  County.     Their  final  report  described  the 
"oxLuiit.  »i*   coverage  and  effort  toward  noeting  the  literacy 
need...  '    iid  ojjtainod  informatioa  which  was  to  bo  ^'helpful 
in  pusniJii   tor  .st-ict:  funcls  lor  adult  education.*.'  ^ring 
the  nt^xi     »--r3:iion  ui    the  Suatc  Legislature.^ 

/i^:;;  rdin^   Lr^  tne  reput  t  a  total  of  $772,962.08  was  spent 
on  iiti  :  i  :v  cif  >rt:i  by  the  various  programs  and  projects 
i!i  iy7u  Aikiny  the  r.u^st  expenditures  were  CSP#  WIN,  and 

i^lodci  Ci'.  los  Wiio  v/orked  botii  independently  and  in  conjunction 
with  tiu:  Jexar  County  Uoar/:  of  EAiucatxon*     Relative  costs 
per  iita  :  -.t--contact  'a<^  r  m  the  various  projects  and  programs 
w<jre  ^   :.»^Mtod  by  JirxLiiui-y  i;oL«:;l  expended  bud*jet;5  by  total 
.i'Mre  f  iL  '  hours  unudujiiris  were  both  absent  or  present.  Not 
eointin'i    i.:i^kind  conLr  ibat  lonr^  oi.   facilities,   the  costs  per 
student  oontact  ruj^r  rrom  iourteen  cents  in  the  Alan» 

Heiijhts  AHE  yro'^rcur.  to        c*.nts  at  the  Water  I3o<ird  which, 
at  th  it   Mne,   rjeei/ee  Vi :       IIT  funas  to  provide  classes  for 
emp loyo* . .4 ,     M^jcordiiK;   -.o  c-iic  re^-ort  the  cc^iiibined  efforts 

'"t  i.-.k  iVjf'jt.  oil  i. :  t.'  I  itjv' ,   i^<j:>  ri   lo  tito  Hoard  of  Directors 

jf  th^^.'  «.'.  w;j-uji^iJ.y_W'.J.-.jir_.  C  ..J  i-'-ii  y^rotn  t  he  Ta'sk  Force  on  Literacy » 

San  Antor;/o:     CunununTty  V-.'f  i  j-arc  C-Wucii,  March/   101 2 » 
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of  all  projrams  were  succeeding  in  reaching  an  estimated  7.2 
per  cent  of  the  potential  clientele. 

Tile  Liiird  major  source  of  adult  education  activity  in 
San  Antonio,  the  San  Antonio  Literacy  Council,  owed  its 
inception  in  1960  to  a  grant  from  the  Jewish  f^en  of  San 
Antonio.     A  system  of  regular  funding,  however,  did  not  begin 
until  1904  when  the  United  Way  granted  $10,000  for  the 
oix; rat ions  of  the  Coincil,    A  local  church  donated  space 
for  the  Council's  office  in  1965  and  the  Council  hired  Mrs. 
Margariti  iiiantes  as  the  executive  director.    That  same  year 
War  on  l'<j/<^rty  programs  with  funds  for  ABE  reached  San  Antonio. 
Some  ABE  Cards  were  awarded  to  the  Literacy  Council  for 
materials.     In  1973,  half  of  the  operating  costs  for  the 
Literacy  Council  originated  with  the  United  Way,  the  remaining 
lialf  wa:i  collected  frc»n  various  other  sources.     By  1973  it  was 
uncertain  whether  or  not  ABE  funds  would  be  given  to  help 
:jUpport  Uiu  Literacy  Council. 

W}icn  the  Texas  Legislature's  House  Bill  147  was  enacted 
in  197  3,  state  funds  were  made  avail2U9le  for  the  first  time 
to  the  San  Antonio  area's  independent  schcKsl  districts  to 
finance  th^  costs  of  instruction  for. the  high  school  oqiiva- 
lency  coLtificate  preparation  program.^    Several  ind<3pendent 
dchooi   liutricts  in  the  San  Antonio  area  which  were  already 
oCfcrinj  some  kind  of  adult  education  anticipated  utilization 
of  the  new  state  funds  to  augment  their  existing  programs  as 
well  as  to  begin  new  classes  in  preparation  for  the  GEO. 

^Prior  to  that  time  the  Coordinating  Board  had  reimbursed 
the  comminity  college  high  school  equivalency  classes  as  voca- 
tional courses. 
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San  Aut<ini.»  .lufiior  College  District* s  adult  education 
program  «ii  r'.^'Ctor  also  planned  to  conduct  a  much  larger  program 
of  instruction  with -the  monies  which  would  be  channeled  to  the 
college  tnrougn  the  Adult  Continuing  iSducation  Departiaent  of 
the  Bexar  County  Board  of  Education.     On  December  18,  1973, 
$45,000  in  State  funds  had  been  approved  for  t'xe  venture.  The 
Director  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  program  explained  that 
these  state  funds  replr  -'^d  federal  funds  which  apparently  had 
been  unexpccLodly  cut. 

In  summary  then,  adult  education  in  the  ''an  Antonio  area 
was  financed  by  funds  other  than  local  in  both  institutions,  the 
public  schools  and  the  community  college.    State  and  federal 
support  programs  for  adult  education  were  the. largest  source  of 
funds;  tuition  and  fees  made  up  the  difference  except  where  they 
comprised  the  total  income  for  avocational  courses  offered  in  one 
of  the  county's  school  districts.    Although  local  funds  supported 
the  San  Antonio  Literacy  Council  and  primarily  state  and  federal 
funds  supported  the  community  college  program,  federal  funds  for 
ABE  seem  to  be  solely  responsible  for  the  existence  o'   the  Adult 
Co  'tinuing  Education  Department  which  administered  the  federal 
and  state  funds  to  local  districts  and  other  agencies.    The  Title 
III  funds  41I30  maintained  at  least  an  adult  education  presence 
which  was  felt  throughout  the  independent  school  districts  and 
was  also  manifested  by  the  work  of  the  San  Antonio  Literacy  Council. 

torthcominy  un  fall  of  1973)  significant  augmentation 
oi   the  funds   ivailable  for  adult  education  prmnised  to  bclster 
the  meager  financial  resources  which  were  rhen  available  to 
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school  districts  of  Bexar  County  and  school  districts  of  six 
other  counties.    The  provision  that  the  new  state  funds  be 
destined  for  either  of  the  two  institutions  promised  to  in- 
crease frequency  of  contact  between  the  two  institutions. 

Curriculum 

Because  Bexar  County  Board  of  Education  assuB^d  adminis- 
trative responsibility  only  for  adult  basic  educati^i  funded  by 
Title  III,  little  conanunication  occurs  between  the  Adult  Continu- 
ing Education  Department  of  the  county  and  the  independent 
school  districts  with  regard  to  the  extent  and  variety  of  adult 
education  programs  offered  outside  of  ABE.    Two  of  the  fifteen 
districts  in  the  Bexar  County  co-bp  conducted  adult  high  schools^ 
ono  a  vocational  nursing  school  and  another^  a  wide  assortment 
of  avocntional  courses. 

Although  part  of  its  adult  education  operation  had  been 
turned  over  to  the  San  Antonio  College  in  1967,  the  San  Antonio 
independent:.  School  District  adult  education  program,  one  of 
the  most  c.Jtive  of  Bexar  County's  independent  school  districts* 
continued  to  conduct  a  large  program  for  ariulta  in  addition 
to  its  adult  high  school.     In  1972-73,  35  ABE  classes  trere  held. 
Five  of  the  six  hcsnemaking  courses  were  taught  in  "depressed 
areas"  of  the  district  and  were  thus  eligible  for  90  per  cent 
reimbursijrent  by  federal  funds. 

StAt'i  funds  in  1972-73  paid  for  the  improvement  of  two 
adult  homomaking  facilities  complete  with  equipment.  A 
License<i  Vocational  Nursing  (LVN)  program  operated  at  the 


post- secondary  lovol  and  a  second  LVN  courses  was  offered 
for  tho  first  time  in  1973-74  for  persons  needing  elective 
credit  in  order  to  obtain  a  high  school  diploma.    The  apprentice- 
ship program  under  a  full-time  director  operated  with  a  com- 
bination of  state  and  federal  funds.    An  extensive  high  school 
completion  program  with  an  average  attendance  of  350  and  an 
estimated  total  number  of  1000  adults  enrolled  each  year 
operated  on  a  tuition  basis.    About  160  of  the  350  students 
were  veterans.    Basic  English  and  preparation  for  the  GEO 
examination  were  two  additional  courses  offered  year  round. 

In  the  South  Scui  Antonio  Independent  School  District 
most  adult  courses  were  offered  as  part  of  a  vocational  adult 
high  school  program.    For  example,  the  list  of  courses  com- 
prised;   typing,  shorthand,  clerical  practices,  nursing 

assistant  services,  welding,  small  engine  repair,  small  appliarce 

1 

repair,  sewing,  and  driver  education. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  numbers  of  aliens  living  in  the 
San  Antonio  area,  classes  in  citizenship  had  been  largely  dis- 
contincod  for  lack  of  interest. 

At  another  independent  school  district,  adult  education 
priorities  were  specified  as  follows:    first,  functional 
literacy  of  illiterates;  second,  preparation  for  the  GED 
examination  in  order  to  facilitate  es^jloyMnt;  third,  ABE 

levels  two  and  three;  and  fourth,  high  school  c<»^letion 

2 

subjects. 


Interview  with  Ernesto  Olivarez,  Director  of  Federal 
Programs  and  Special  Projects,  South  San  Antonio  Independent 
School  District,  San  Antonio,  Texas',  November  2,  1973. 

^Interview  with  William  Bentley,  Director  of  Vocecional 
Vacation,  Harlandale  Independent  School  District,  ban  Antonio, 
tj^ixas,  Mnvember  2,  1973. 
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Tho  .^dalt  and  Continuing  Education  Division  within  the 

r-an  .'.ntoiiio  Union  Junior  Collcye  District  offered  courses  for 

adults  t!.  •  ivo  diri'orpnt  areas:     (1)  short  course  education 

^services     i  th  concentration  specifically  in  the  areas  of 

rtarket int.i ,  distribution  and  connterce;   (2)  food  service  education 

ijro(jrain:4  :  or  food  handling  institutions  and  comnercial  enter- 

prisos;    (  '  >  "Projoct  Get  Smart an  education  service  to  up-grade 

;jkilis  of  basic f  entry- level  employees  who  "have  found  them- 

:olvc£>  trapi^d  in  an  occupational  niche";  (4)  General  Educational 

Devoiopmtjnt  (GED}  preparation  for  ninth  through  twelfth  grade 

•ovcl  dros outs,  olqhteen  and  one-half  years  of  age  or  older, 

v/ith  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school 

:i plena;  and  (5)  special  courses  to  a^et  educational  needs  in 

^hti  San  Antonio  trade  area  including  contiguous  counties*  "so 

:hat  these  people  may  have  available  to  them  in  their  ooflanunity 

the:  educational  development  programs  necesnary  for  their 

1 

<fCon<Mnic  and  social  growth.** 

In  1371  the  Bexar  County-wide  ABE  program  experienced  a 
iiajor  prcKiram  change  of  emphasis  which  resulted  in  the  inclusion 
of  instruction  in  preparation  for  the  GED  examination  to  facili- 
tate tha  awarding  of  the  high  school  equivalency  certificate  to 
adults.    This  change  permitted  individuals  enrolled  in  the  ABE 
programs  xn  the  Model  Cities  area  to  continue  study  until  they 
obtained  a  high  school  equivalency  certificate.     In  at  least  one 
of  ^he  independent  school  districts  the  change  in  emphasis  was 
explained  as  a  reflection  of  a  growing  insistence  of  eioployers 

^Kobert  L.  Dalglish,  Director  of  the  Adult  Distributive 
Education  Division,  San  Antonio  College,  A  Report  on  Adult  Educa" 
tion  Programs,  San  Antonio  Union  Junior  College  District  for  the" 
School  Year,  1971-1972  and  Projected  Programs  for  the  School  Year, 
1972-1973,  San  Antonio.  Texas,  1972. 
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that  :ju^%'  .;;.f  u  i  <'<ji:in lotion  of  tho  GED  examination  constitute 
one  of  th.-  pic-i-. -qui altos  for  the  hiring  and  promotion  o£ 

I 

i  nbt ruction  in  preparation  foi:  the  GED  examination  was 
report. Mi        bu  .l^■,ccnding  in  importanCQ  at  the  community  college 
al.so.     1 1,  fact,  it  W  is  ono  of  the  fastest  growing  curricular 
area;;  f  ,i   adult  education  conducted  by  the  San  Antonio  Union 
Junior  Cilevje  District.     Prior  to  1962,  when  instruction  in 
ODD  pr.'i.  ji  atioi;  waj  first  offered  at  the  community  college, - 
courses  wore  conducted  in  job-related  remedial  education. 
A  financial  incc-ntivj  for  the  community  college  to  sponsor 
this  kii.a  ui  instruction  was  the  financial  pay-c;*€  from  the 
state  which  supplemented  student-paid-tuition.    Tont*ct  hours 
in  GED  preparation  were  reported  for  state  reimbursement  as 
a  community  college  class.    Anotlior  incentive  for  the  community 
college  to  sponsor  tiieso  courses  was  tho  opportunity  to  attract 
and  recruit  many  adults  who  would  later  participate  either  in 
other  kind.s  of  adult  education  or  in  the  regular  coimaunity 
college  program. 

With  regard  to  this  expanding  subject  area,  it  was  the 
foelinsj        the  uLr'.  jtor  tiiat  the  community  college  was  not  the 
appropr J  ii  j  ii.s ti tu». j o;,  to  mciintain  GED  programs  unless  such 
prograniii  w.;re  linked  with  vocational  education.     By  linking 
tho  two  kinds  of  pioyrajns,  an  individual  could  prepare  himself 
to  move  i.ito  vocational  tr  .ininj  upon  receiving  his  high 

ln«  -rview  w:t.i]  iJrncjtc  Oiiv«Trez,  op.  cit. 
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achool  dti  lonia.    Such  a  diploma^  hovever,  was  not  necessary 
for  admission  into  the  conmunity  college's  adult  education 
program.    Approximately  50  per  cent  of  all  enrollees  did  not 
havo  a  hiqh  school  diploma. 

An  even  greater  expansion  of  preparatory  instruction  for 
the  G£D  examination  in  both  the  community  college  and  indepen-  . 
dent  school  districts  became  possible  in  1973-74  when  the 
coiwaunity  college  became  eligible  for  state  funds  available 
:rom  the  Dexar  County  Board  of  Education  sponsored  cooperative 
lifo^rm.     4'he  proposal  submitted  by  the  San  Antonio  Union 
Junior  Collogo  District  called  for  high  school  equivalency 
tr«iinln<j  tov  2,130  adults  to  be  taught  in  139  classes.  Ap- 
{•roximatcly  66  pur  cent  of  the  classes  would  be  offered  (luring 
the  eveniny. 

Since  so  many  of  the  adult  classes  administered  by  the 
coi.miunity  rolloye  v-v-re  conducted  in  industrial  locations/  the 
Diicetc:.-   i  -votea  mo.^t  of  his  time  to  meeting  with  businessmen 
and  inUu:u  ry  executives,  arranging  details  for  cooperative 
l^rcxitn-.i  . .     rht.;5-:<'  occupa tionally  oriented  courses  were  most 
oiuj'.i  c'.-ii   Jis  J.:«.ac]iod  from  the  credit  courses  leading  to  an 
jSHoci.jU    iogree.     Grades  were  not  given,  but,  for  successful 
jonipletjoi.  of  'joursc;  rct^uiroments  and  at  least  80  per  cent 
.iLtendanoc,  certificates  of  completion  were  given. 

Some  of  the  characteristics  of  students  enrolled  in 
community  college  non-credit  short  courses  were  identified  by 
jnoans:  of  an  administration-sponsored  questionnaire.  Ninety-two 
^jer  cent  were  already  employed.     Twenty-five  per  cent  were 
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!      11..*  .2  v«  a*u**  ou  per  cent  wcro  2^ 

'•i   '  •    •  11     ituA  ihkf  lornainino*  15  per  cent  wore  over 

•  ,  :  :       i!iniv*ity ,        pc-r  cent  wore 

,  M  »l«^;^,   4'  ;        %vro  Mc»xicaii^Apior i can#  and  tha  remaining 

on  '  i>-i        •   c>:.  J    I.  jt!uu  ^jroups*    About  fifty  per  cent 

'♦1    *  ii         .  ;iot    ij  .-n  ,iv/.*r  Ivnl  a  high  school  dipl<»la» 

I'l  iwc)  •  ;i,/u.?dfiii  oi   tI-»'  7500  students  were  identified 

...  iiiAi  *   i  ^  ^  -U^   tor  m.ifiv  of  wh.om  the  tuition  fees  were 

.  s,-.    .:  '  M.:*    ..itv-racy  Council,  curriculum  materials 
.  i-i  ./iii.i-  1     :       a   l  ^:         i  ranii-iont  and  diverse  clientele. 

'       -  ;  .v/i:;;  aucii<?nco  for  <i  commercial  tolovision 
.stitjoi     -  *  : -jd  Liter  i^.-y  Council  class  in  English  and  literacy 
..kiil<^  1   I    iduit.w    if praximaLoly  3500  students  ViV*ro  enrolled 
in  th'*  ;  t     ;lmi:i.     3. t y f  i vo  i^i-^r  cont  of  th<^  cfu  jlled  Students 
ir*    ^.in^.J* i  i'Ut/   r*  liecti*'  .:  oi         ir  hiyh  i  nsiJcn^ial  mobility 
iiui  |-#ro  i     i  Lv  to  r  tun.  lo  Moxio,  ret<intion  in  the  Literacy 
J^uiici  1         jrun  '^-a^  iuw* 

iv.i.    li  twc  Ar^tonio  wocpcrative  Area  formed  under  the 

provisio;..    ji  tl;i.  sLuie  ]tj*jislation,  instruct  Lonal  priorities 

have  raiifeU   i.i  iull<.>w.s,   troin  first  through  fifth  choices: 

(1)  hi<jh  ^  :hool  •  •     i v.i j •  '.uy    ^::d  related  training^    (2)  skill 
•.raininj,    [i)   Vucat:onaiiy  ai:uidvantaged,    (4)   community  educa- 
lioiir   ^iii^    iv)   Htafi   dc-voiopinenv . 

»  y  1  A. 

l3o-.i.i-.-3  t.;Ki  -:^'iMr'il  f^fl  m:c  otaif  oi  thtj  Bexar  County 

board  oi   i-'iucation  A  juit  O.iitLnutr^j  Educatioii  ut^ipartxm^nt ,  each 

JJio  tin*.*'  luainiuy  canters  had  a  iull-timri  lead-teacher- 
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supervisor,  with  an  option  of  a  full-time  aide.    The  associate 
director  arranged  matters  of  schedules  and  budget  with  districts 
«.nd  agencies  which  designated  sooeone  to  serve  as  coordinator 
of  ABE  to  report  to  the  county  office  for  basic  education. 
Coordinators  were  usually  full-tixne  administrators  whose  main 
responsibilities  involved  preparation  of  proposals  for  federally 
lunded  education  progreuns  for  the  needs  of  students  in  kinder- 
garten through  twelfth  grade. ^ 

*    The  /idult  and  Continuing  Education  Division  of  the  San 
Antonio  Junior  College  District  was  divided  into  two  sections 
according  to  specific  functions.    One-half  was  in  charge  of 
distributive  education  while  the  other  half  was  charged  with 
bpecial  services  in  three  areas:   (1)  adult  distributive  education, 
(2)  women  in  industry,  and  (3)  GED  and  the  disadvantaged  program. 
In  addition  to  the  director  and  assistant  director  of  the  Divi- 
sion, in  1970-71,  six  additional  persons  cc»npleted  the  staff: 
£  fooU  specialist,  two  program  developers,  one  project  director, 
£  coordinator  and  a  counselor. 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  the  current  director  of  the  Cdamunity 
College  adult  education  program  was  prcsBoted  to  the  junior  college 
district  level  on  a  par  with  the  two  deans  of  San  Antonio 
College  and  St.  Philips  College.    Though  his  position  had  not 
t.'i'-n  iully  defined  in  November,  1973,  it  was  known  that  his 
position  was  parallel  with  the  two  deans  over  the  San 
Antonio  CcilGoe  and  St.  Philip's  College.    He  reported  on  a 

_   

JrjL,  rvicw  with  Robert  A.  Avina,  0£.  cit. 
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weekly  basis  t'.o  the  prosident  of  the  union  junior  college 
district  who  had  cjlven  hir<i  a  free  rein  to  develop  the 
educational  offerings  for  adults.^ 

Most  of  the  yaraprofessionals  working  in  the  Bexar 
County-wide  ABE  program  were  utilized  as  instructional  aides  in 
the  learning  centers.    As  part  of  the  recruitment  process  of 

2 

v'OR-FIM,  volunteers  were  organized  into  "Operation  Axnchair » ** 
a  program  implemented  to  prepare  people  in  their  own  hosies 
before  attending  the  learning  centers  to  receive  further  in- 
struction.    A  coordinator  was  responsible  for  training  the 
volunteers  to  be  tutors.    From  time  to  time  the  San  Antonio 
Literacy  Council  also  supplemented  the  ABE  program  by  providing 
volunteer  tutors  and  instructors. 

Paraprofessionals  were  also  used  in  many  parts  of  the 
community  college  program  but  they  were  especially  concentrated 
in  the  programs  for  the  disadvantagea.    A  paraprof essional 
counselor  was  available  for  consultation  fay  adult  students. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  paid  ABE  teaching  staff  were 
daytime  teachers  employed  in  the  same  district.    The  other 
five  par  cent  were  housewives  or  businessmen.     Besides  the 
paid  staff,  the  Literacy  Council  directed  the  voluntary  efforts 
of  160  volunteers  while  "Operation  Armchair"  involved  40 
volunteers . 

i 

Interview  with  Jercroe  Weynard,  o£.  cit. 

"^"Oporat.i  or.  /^rmchair"  grew  out  of  a  Philadelphia  program 
•jublishcd  by  the-  Rev.   Loon  Sullivan.     The  idea  is  not  unique 
;.o  iiai.  AntoiiiO  or  lc  'i'fiXiii;. 
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O!  i:;<j  teachers  in  the  community  college  program  for 
adults,  MV  were  part-time  and  five  of  the  full-time  staff 
also  tau  jli*  as  pirt  of  their  duties.    Even  the  director 
taught  20  i-er  cent  of  the  time,  specializing  in  managoaent 
training.    Largely  because  of  its  vocational  nature,  the 
majority  (75  per  cent)  of  the  teachers  on  the  central  staff 
cars  from  industry  or  business.    The  remainder  oaae  froa 
cosmunity  college  teaching  (thirteen  per  cent)  and  elementary 
or  secondary  teaching  (eleven  per  cent) .    The  aama  origins 
vrere  fairly  representative  of  his  administrative  staff.  Most 
of  the  full-time  teaching  staff  had  obtained  an  M.A.  in 
education  or  business  administration  and  had  "five  successful 
years  in  industry  or  a  service  type  job."    Most  part-time 
teachers  had  completed  a  B.A.,  had  at  least  five  years 
experience  and  were  usually  35-45  years  of  age. 

Finding  teachers  for  the  ABE  program  had  not  presented 
a  problem.    Even  in  Uistricts  where  the  continuing  education 
^earhprf;  received  $4.50  an  hour,  there  was  no  shortage  of 
teachers  for  ABE  nor  was  there  pressure  to  increase  the  ABB 
teachers'  hourly  rate.     (The  school  district  within  the  county 
which  paid  continuing  education  teachers  $4.50  an  hour 
refused  to  accept  the  ABE  program  because  of  the  repercussions 
involved  with  paying  higher  wages  to  ABE  teachers.) 

^    Salaries  of  adult  education  instructors  in  the  San 
Antonio  Union  Junior  College  prc^ram  were  somewhat  higher. 
The  hourly  rate  for  part-time  instructors  for  adult  courses 
was  $8.00. 
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J;.  L-i  •rvLc.;  training  tor  the  county-wide  .M>L'  program 
.^of.Hirit'-.i    >f  workshops  for  which  packages  wore  prepared  by 
people  fro::,  the  local  program  who  had  been  sent  to  national 
workshop;'-.     New  teaching  techniques  had  been  introduced  to 
the  count-';  as  a  result  of  these  workshops.     Both  OEO  and 
state  fu.'ui.i  paid  for  local  training  and  state  funds  provided 
a  $1 D.OO-a-day  stipend  for  conferences  outside  the  insQediate 
area.     At  Local  training  sessions,  teachers  were  paid  as  if 
thoy  wore  holding  class.     Persons  who  worked  in  other 
educatiu:.  .]  i^rograms  such  as  SER  {Service  Education  Redevolop- 
lUimi.f  ,  .'ILTA,  Model  Cities,  and  the  Migrant  Program,  were  per- 
tiiitt.  u  Lu  attend  local  training  sessions  conducted  by  the 
Adult  t.'o.'itinuing  Education  Department. 

«n'f  of  the  local  districts,  the  Gan  Antonio  Independent 
Sciiooi  Di:;trict,  demonstrated  active  in-service  training  for 
Its  vocational  teachers.    To  assist  persons  without  previous 
teaching  backgrounds  to  achieve  cmpetency  in  the  classroom 
3ix  ioawr!.._r  traxning  courses  are  held  each  year  by  the  district 
In  cooperation  with  Texas  A  and  M  University. 

Inservice  training  conducted  within  the  community 
coiJege  program  was  not  described.     However,  most  teachers 
hired  had  been  already  trained  in  industry  and  were  highly 
i;iotivatoJ.     As  indicators  of  program  quality  as  well  as 
'jJiock^;        teachers,  two  attendance  records  were  maintained  for 
•very  session  -  both  at  the  beginning  of  class  and  after 

th'j  broasi.     If  attendance  declined,  the  instructor  was  spoken 

•  ..•    .U  i;.  .iJditionai  indicnlor  of  the  teaching 
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qutklit  /,  cMoh  class  was  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  mintsaum 
requircimonts  met  by  students.    If  problems  emerged  students 
were  contacted  and  their  opinions  about  the  class  were 
solicited. 

In  1973-74,  many  of  the  area's  leading  educators  including 
a  member  of  the  President's  Council  on  ^ult  Education,  com  lunity 
college  deans,  independent  school  district  superintendents,  and 
a  former  president  of  Texas  A  and  M  University  comprised  the 
Literacy  Council.      Besides  the  full-time  executive  director, 
assistant,  and  one  full-time  secretary,  a  work-  orce  of 
approximately  220  teachers  were  active  at  any  oi.    time.  It 
was  reported  that  in  order  for  this  number  of  V'lachers  to 
contint^  their  involvCTent,  an  excess  of  700  new  volunteers 
had  to  be  recruited  each  year.         m  other  words,  in  order 
to  counteract  the  high  volunteer  teacher  turn-over  rate,  it 
was  necessary  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  recruitment  and  both 
pre-servicG  and  inservice  activities    None  of  the  teachers 
were  comptjiiaated  for  their  voluntary  efforts.    Many  were  full- 
tuitc  collo'jc  students.     In  recent  years  the  Council  was  able 
to  rccrUi.>   bilingual  teachers  who,  traditionally,  had  been 
difficult     u  attract.     The  teaching  force  of  the  Literacy 
Council  was  divided  according  to  main  teaching  interests.  Some 
special!  zc:ci  in  English  as  a  Second  Language.     Others  specialized 
in  one  ui   the  three  A6H  levels.     Still  others  specialized  in 
Ijttjijaiai'js ,   instruction  for  the  GED  examination. 

Jj  t'.rviev;  witi;  Marqarita  Huantes,  o£.  cit. 
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injjor  public  institutions,  the  public  school  and 
t!i.  •  t'on;  .ui.  1  i:y  collisge,  app^jared  to  be  actively  involved  with 
c'^L-.rin  ;  Lo  thu  education  needs  of  adults  within  their 
bouiiiacit        Programs  ranged  from  merely  a  few  classes  to  a 
variety  o:   tochnical  and  occupational  courses,  high  school 
conu.'Ict  1  ur.  and  GLD  preparation.     Both  Northeast  and  San 
Antonio  i^ciependent  School  Districts  displayed  the  most 
.4u.j.:;eastul  efforts  to  cator  to  the  special  interests  of  adults  by 
offiM-irjfj  classes  in  avocational  subjects.    The  comnunity  colleqe 

:)ru  ;i.ji!i  A  i.j  hoaviiy  weighted  toward  vocational  and  occupational 
;uL  i<  -jt.:      subjects  oliyiblo  for  state  reix&bursement  and  which 
attr^^ct    i  interotst  and  support  of  local  industry  and  business. 
In  ticrm:^  ot  functional  differentiation  of  the  two  institutions, 
tho  ntajority  of  the  independent  school  district  programs  were 
oi  ii  r. t<?fi  toward  persons  of  low  income,  with  little  formal 
-school iiiij ,  low  education  orientation,  but  with  specific  occupa- 
liai.ai  or  ornployment  objectives.    Consequently,  tuition- free 
ABi:  and  rianpower  programs     (until  the  Skill  Center  began 
op<.ruti        constituted  a  significant  portion  of  the  total  adult 
c-duc  it. :       ..royrams  conducted  by  the  independent  school  districts, 
i'h'j  uonunui.  1  ty  college,  on  the  other  hand,  in  c(^parison  to 
th-  nuiny  independent  school  districts  had  a  highly  specialized 
ai.d  efficient  central  staff  whose  primary  concern  was  adult 
educMiioM.     Heflective  of  the  dynamic  and  business  oriented 
Jir  ctor,  the  acalt  education  program  in  the  community  college 
c-ii^U.u  I  i  ivid  on  link:j  with  business  and  industry  which  served 
.•:  ..:.  ;*.  ..•:,  to  t.:e  r<--;ourcGs  available  to  the 


educational  programs  for  adults.     In  both  institutions «  tho 
provision  of  state  monies  for  instruction  in  preparation  for 
the  GEO  examination  appeared  to  indicate  a  resurgence  of 
interest  and  development  of  this  program  area. 

Coordination  and  Cooperation 
Con.*-"  iderablc  program  coordination  has  been  facilitated 
by  tivj  I «.  1  itionship  between  the  Texas  Education  Agency  and  the 
lie;  1    C'  ui.ty  Doard  of  Education  on  the  one  hand  and  between  the 
i.'ounty':-    -.duit  Continuing  Education  Department  and  the  area's 
indopondtjnL  school  districts  on  the  other.     Funds  -  up  until 
recently  almost  exclusively  from  federal  sources  -  were 
channeled  Lo  the  county  and  then  disbursed  to  the  districts 
via  the  Adult  Continuing  Education  Department  whose  responsibil- 
ities included  coordinating  the  program  -  almost  entirely  ABE  - 
and  discussing  needs  and  assisting  contact  j^rsons  in  the  in- 
dependent .?chool  districts  to  prepare  budgets  and  proposals. 
This  coordinative  venture,  referred  to  as  a  co-op/  has  been  it, 
operation  since  1967.     The  Bexar  County-funded  projects  has 
no  connection  with  other  adult  education  programs  conducted  by 
the  independent  school  districts. 

Jespite  existence  of  strains  in  the  relationship  between 
the  adult  education  programs  of  the  two  institutions,  the 
San  Antonio  Ur.ion  Junior  College  District  and  the  Bexar  County 
Board  of  Education,  thi2  record  revealed  a  hiiitory  of  cooperative 
€'f forts  in  past  yoars  as  ..clJ  as  current  plans  for  further 
cooperative  ventures  in  the  future.    Until  1971-72,  a  formal 
cooperative  project,  "Mind-Inc,"  was  financed  by  MDTA  plus  the 
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i*I  ♦  ♦•lai   r:    i.,ujt:,    't  ii.je  ot   1  ho  Texas  Education  A^^oncy. 

..notii^.r  joint  projoct,  "Got  Smart,*'  combined  aspects  of 

iitt^racy  .^;*.  udios^  {/it.- job  tj.iiiiituj,   job  i:<?lattjd  study  # 
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foiiow-ui    and  placenicnt  tor  diisadvantajcd  adults. 

Til     intoraction  between  che  two  local  institutions 
au.^  .;i  -;^t    :    uoriiapis  in  the  esLabl  isIuncnL        a  Skills  Center 
in  lv<  7,     Wit-h  the  transfer  or  the  majority  of  all  MDTA- 
linu:     -il  'raining  programs  to  the  one  central  facility^  the 
cuniuui;it/    -oll/'gc  agreed  to  support  the  costs  of  vocational 
traii.inM.      «ilcj  licxar  County  Board  of  Education  contracted  to 
fiiian^.-'j  1::    ijaiiic  .  ciucaclon  services  and  both  agreed  to  under- 
writ*    tiv  '^uipment,     The  president  of  the  union  junior 
eoll'jqvj  Jistrict  wa^i  designated  administrator  of  the  skill 
center  and  the  head  of  the  community  college  adult  education 
projrar.^     i.:  Jos  i  M'r-.it  tfd  coordi liator • 

Tii^-  'mature  of  tiie  coordinated  arrangement  was  changed 
.:;  Uhi  :\i  i     of  1973  when  now  stace  monies  were  made  available 
tor  iiun..c.rL  of  instruction  in  preparation  for  the  GLD*  The 
Adult   Co:,*  .  lUJ r**j  Education  Department  was  designated  •'prime 
.;p4^n::or*'   :    r  s'.at-.  tunds  for  adult  education  in  a  seven  county 
art'ij  .13  yvnviu^^^d  Ly  provisions  of  House  Bill  147, 

^rlo^   to  thai  time  the  first  priority  of  the  Department 
had  b<M}:)  t.,  chani-ci  funds  into  the  county's  independent  school 
diiitrict;.,     Uli.At-  vcr  ?uads  rt3rmained  v/ere  used  in  conjunction 
w^ti,  J   .i^ju.*^:  I o:^  'iji*-  t-h«.*  <  '>rrjnunity  collegi^s.     Yet/  begin* 

xii  fal  ■     *    i973,  'iV.xj  iiexar  County  Board  of  Education 
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was  obliijcU  by  both  fiat  and  the  impotU'j  from  the  San  Antonio 
Union  Junior  College  Distz ict-sponsored  adult  education  pro- 
ijram  to  includes  the  community  college  in  its  allocation  of 
i^tdte  monies.    The  relationship  between  the  Bexar  County 
Board  o£  Education  and  the  San  Antonio  Union  Junior  College 
District  showed  some  signs  of  improvement  in  the  winter  of 
1973-74  when  the  college  received  $45,000  in  state  funds  through 
the  Board  and  the  subsequent  appointment  of  the  college  Adult 
Continuing  Education  Division's  Assistant  Director  to  a  jounty- 
wide  conmittee  on  adult  basic  education. 

In  compliance  with  the  coordinated  approach  called  for  by 
Houso  Bill  147,  the  Adult  Continuing  Education  Department  in  the 
fall  of  1973  agreed  to  finance  a  substantial  number  of  classes 
in  preparation  for  the  GEO  examination  to  be  conducted  by  the 
San  Antonio  Union  Junior  College  District.    During  a  ten  month 
period  beginning  in  November,  1U73,  a  total  enrollment  of 
2,780  adults  would  be  accommodated  in  139  classes.    For  the 
thro^  r^impus  locations,  1^400  would  be  at  San  Antonio  College, 
780  would  be  at  St.  Philip's  College  and  600  would  be  at  the 
Southwest  Facility  of  San  Antonio  College. 

Although  the  Literacy  Council  had  not  beon  involved  with 
the  deliborations  concerning  disbursement  of  state  funds  for 
instruction  in  preparation  for  the  GED  examination,  coopera- 
tion between  the  Adult  Continuing  Education  Department  and 
thff  r^aij  Antonio  Literacy  Council  had  been  exemplified  by 
joint  utfcrts  mad-"  in  conjunction  with  a  volunteer  recruitment 
pro'jrafii  -nA  thr  -e  lear.Mnq  cantors.    The  Voluntary  Involvement 
Progr<iM  wa^  opei  at-id  ijy  the  San  Antonio  Lit<?racy  Council  with 
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fund:?  donatod  by  i\i<?  Adult  Continuing  Education  Dop^rtment  for 
Lho  or^janization  and  rcscruitmont  of  volunteers  to  instruct 
approxinatuly  45  literacy  classes.    The  two  literacy  centers 
were  located  at  the  Methodist  Church  and  the  Wesley  CoBinnmlty 
Center.    Doth  facilities  were  donated  by  the  churches.  The 
Adult  Continuing  Kducation  Department  paid  for  teachers  and 
aides  at  the  Methodist  Church.    Both  the  Depart.*nent  and  the 
Mothodif.t  Missionary  Board  paid  50  per  cent  of  the  salary 
of  a  teach*- r  and  aide  at  the  coBinunity  center.    At  both 
centers  Lh    Literacy  Council  paid  for  materials  and  contributed 
much  in  t]i  •  way  of  training  for  the  volunteers. 

Impact  of  ABE 

Couviv  ration  among  adult  education  institutions  appears  to 
i.e  one-  of  the  by-products  of  Title  III  funding  in  San  Antonio. 
Tiirougli  L'..-    existenco  of  the  Adult  Continuing  Education  Department 
w!i!<;!i  .i.s:;u;u?d  a  coordinative  role  in  the  San  Antonio  area, 
indopv-ndun*.  school  districts  received*  in  addition  to  funds 
t  jr  Mil:  .  ^  irses,  specialized  assistemce  and  structiared  oppor- 
tuni<        '.  J  share  experiences  with  other  independent  school 
districtjj.     f  erhaps  this  would  not  have  been  so  easily  accomplished 
if  ..-ach  district  had  been  loft  to  work  separately  and  directly 
•..ith  thf      xas  Education  Afjency. 

A       -ond  way  L}iat  the  Department  facilitated  cooperation 
V,  i;:        J/  irtial  support  of  the  San  Antonio  Literacy  Council 

hie  ,         its  extensive  volunteer  operations,  established  links 
.    til  ::':.'iwis  within  several  independent  school  districts.  By 
provifiiriu  volunteer  teachers  and  tutors,  the  Council  played  a 
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aupportivo  rol»^  in  an-a.-i  whor*j  adults  would  not  have  been 
accommodated  by  thv  ABL  classes  either  because  of  distance 
or  scheduling  problems. 

A  third  way,  and  perhaps  more  indirectly,  that  ABE 
funds  ijromoted  cooperation  in  the  area  steioned  from  the  fact 
ABE  fur.ds  were  originally  only  to  st^port  education  to  the 
eighth  grade  level.     In  order  to  assist  students  who  completed 
the  ABE  programs,  the  Adult  Continuing  Education  Department 
mitiat^.'d  a  referral  program  to  refer  ABE  graduates  to  the 
instructional  programs  to  prepare  adults  for  the  GED  examina- 
tion which  were  then  conducted  primarily  by  the  community 
college.    The  appearance  of  state  a»nies  to  finance  GED 
examination  instruction  in  the  independent  school  districts 
did  not  completely  disrupt  this  referral  program.    In  the 
fall  of  1973  the  orientation  of  the  Adult  Continuing  Education 
Jopartmont  was  to  refer  college-bound  adults  to  CiED  instruction 
offered  by  the  coiranunity  college.    Persons  desiring  the  GED 
-x.imi nation  only  for  employment  purposes  would  bo  advised  to 
study  in  courses  offered  by  the  independent  school  districts. 

ABL  funds  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  adult 
oducatio;.  in  the  6an  Antonio  independent  school  districts 
by  cr..atii.j  the  noccsifury  infrastructure  upon  which  other 
kinds  oj   adult  education  programs  could  be  iuilt.  Although 
the  infr (Structure  in  one  independent  school  district  already 
'.'Aiat'-d  b -loro  Title  III  financed  expaiision  of  •■<iucation 
opportunities  for  disadvantaged  adults,  rioi;t  lii.stricts  did 
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not  conduct  classes  for  adults  until  the  Title  III  funds 
bocjan  in  1965.    The  San  Antonio  ABE-built  adult  education 
infrastructure  included  as  principal  segaent  the  Bexar  County 
Board  of  Education's  Adult  Continuing  Education  Departnent 
which  is  now  the  prime  sponsor  for  an  ambitious  state  funded 
plan  for  instruction  in  preparation  for  the  GED.  Without 
the  Title  III  fluids,  the  Department  would  not  have  existed 
nor  would  the  rest  of  the  infrastructure  of  almost  all  districts 
within  the  county  area.    It  is  possible  that  academic  prepara- 
tion for  GED  examination  as  an  additional  function  of  adult 
education  programs  conducted  by  the  independent  school  districts 
may  servo  to  further  strengthen  the  adult  education  infrastructure 
which  may  b<3  utilized  for  more  extensive  adult  education  oppor- 
tunities in  the  future. 

Problems  Perceived  by  San  Antonio 
Adult  Educators 

Jt   v'juld  he  accurate  to  state  that  most  problems  identified 

Ly  ndult  .ducatcrr.  in  San  Antonio  revolved  around  the  central 

cot.c«.rn  '  :  noney.    The  Director  of  the  Adult  Continuing  Education 

u^partmcnt  explained  the  erratic  nature  of  federal  funding  while 

one  of  t'io  local  district  adult  education  program  directors 

JescribcU  the  problem  faced  by  the  majority  of  San  Antonio's 

indcpei:'ient  school  districts  -  the  complete  reliance  (until  the  '* 

advent  of  .^tate  funding)  on  either  federal  funds  or  tuition. 

A  ':urd  urohlem  was  the  perception  held  by  the  college's  adult. 

educators  jf  an  absence  of  clear  communication  channels  between 

tho  ban  ..iitonxo  Union  Junior  College  District  and  the  Bexar 
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^.'ounty  hoard  of  Education.     (To  the  Director  of  the  County  program, 
however,  thii.;  was  not  viewed  as  a  problem.)    A  fourth  problem 
involved  upilication  of  House  Bill  147  in  San  Antonio.  The 
i^av  Antonio  i,iteracy  Council,  the  institution  second  most  involved 
in  literacy  and  the  third  most  involved  in  adult  education  in 
San  Antonio,  was  excluded  from  state  financial  support,  with  the 
loss  of  fed  ral  monies  through  the  County  Adult  Continuing 
Education  Dopart^aent. 

In  son.   past  years  ABE  funds  received  by  Bexar  County  Board 
of  Education  have  been  cut  off  or  delayed,  causing  severe  organiza- 
tional prol>lC'nis  at  the  local  level.     If  funds  had  been  raised 
locally  or  at  the  state  level  where  more  influence  could  be 
exerted  by  adult  educators,  perhaps  greater  financial  stability 
would  have  resulted.    The  new  state  funding  for  adult  education, 
providec'  by  legislation  enacted  in  1973,  providing  it  would  bo 
ronewt-d  in  1975,  may  prove  to  be  less  erratic  for  maintenance  of 
Lh'.-  Adult  Continuing  Education  Department  coordinated  programs 
that  have  Title  III  funds. 

That  adult  education  in  San  Antonio  which  does  not  focus 
oi\  certain  specific  needs  of  disadvantaged  adults  must  be  self- 
supported  financially  represented  a  barrier  to  participation  was 
attested  by  the  experience  of  the  director  of  adult  education  of 
the  Harlandalc  Independent  School  District,^    In  spite  of  the 
discrict's  standing  policy  that  any  time  a  group  of  twelve  or  more 
adults  nianifr.-st  a  desire  to  learn  something,  the  district  will  supply 
a  classroom  and  a  teacher,  provided  tho  adults  pay  the  required 
amount  of  tuition,  3<ildora  ha^  tho  disLrict  had  to  carry  out  the 

^Interview  with  VJilliam  Bentley,  Director  of  Vocational 
O  .   Education,  Harlandaie  independent  School  District,  San  Antonio, 
ERJC    Toxas,  N'ovtfrolxir  2,  1973. 
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policy.    For  example,  iiomediately  prior  to  the  fall  semester, 

1973,  more  than  300  adults  coa^leted  applications  for  certain 

classes  to  be  offered.    When  the  time  arrived  for  tuition  to  be 

paid,  less  than  50  adults  registered  and  paid  tuition,  thus  re- 

1 

quiring  cancellation  of  niost  scheduled  courses.      The  fact  that 
other  San  Antonio  area  districts  are  able  to  conduct  classes 

charging  tuition  may  be  a  reflection  of  the  relative  wealth  of 

2 

the  individual  district* 

One  problem  which  has  hampered  the  develO£»i»nt  of  a  strong 
relationship  between  the  San  Antonio  Union  Junior  College  District 
and  the  Bexar  County  Board  of  Education  was  the  absence  of  clear 
channels  o£  consnunication  between  the  directors  of  both  adult 
education  programs.    The  consequent  lack  of  understanding  was  es- 
pecially evident  in  a  series  of  events  which  occurred  in  San 
Antonio  during  the  fall  of  1973. 

On  September  6  of  that  year,  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Education  Service  Center,  Region  20,  hosted  a  briefing  on  the 
new  State  Plan.    Specifically  invited  to  attend  were  represen- 
tatives of  public  educational  institutions  in  the  San  Antonio 
area.    Topics  discussed  in  the  morning  session  included 
"implications  and  ramifications  that  the  new  state  plan  may 
hold  for  existing  and  planned  adult  education  progrsms.  The 
purpose  o£  the  meeting  was  **to  assist  local  educational  agencies 


^Interview  with  Robert  A,  Avina,  o£.  cit. 

^Correspondency  from  Dwain  M.  Estes,  Executive  Director, 
Education  Service  Ceiter,  Region  20,  to  Dr.  Jerome  Weynand,  Presi- 

rnVr-  of  San  Antonio  .nion  Junior  College  District,  August  22,  1973, 
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with  plaru  imj  and  organizing  of  adult  education  programs  for 
the  cor4iin<j  fiscal  year  to  gain  maximum  advantage  froa  state 
ana  local  funds. Tollowing  tho  morning  session,  a  second 
:.u'Ssion  was  hold  for  all  but  the  community  college.     It  was 
mnouncod  at  the  socond  meeting  that  Bexar  County's  Adult 
Continui  .    Education  Department  had  been  designated  "prime 
sponsor"  lot  the  cooperative  arrangement.    As  such,  the 
statr-  funds  thereafter  tagged  for  high  school  equivalency 
inr,tructLon  in  the  San  Antonio  area  would  be  transmitted  by 
t!ic  To::.i.^  Education  Agency  to  the  region  through  the  Adult 
Continuing  Education  Department. 

i)o  fending  the  designation  of  the  Departiftcnt  as  prime 
sponsor,  the  associate  director  explained  that  it  was  the 
logical  choice  since  the  Department  had  already  been  adminis- 
terir.fj  funds  for  ABE  classes  in  four  other  counties  besides 
Bexar  County.^    The  problem,  however,  as  viewed  by  the  director 
of  tho  adult  education  program  in  the  community  college,  was 
that  uhu  decisioii  as  to  who  should  be  the  prime  sponsor  should 
not  havo  been  made  without  consideration  or  consultation  with 
the  corimunity  college.    Whether  or  not  this  perception  is 
accurate,  it  appeared  obvious  that  in  order  to  facilitate 
greater  cooperation  and  coordination  between  the  two  major 
adult  education  institutions,  there  must  be  more  frequent 
conuuuni cation  between  the  two  directors. 


^ibid. 


'^intorviev;  with  George  Leavitt,  Assiflant  Director,  Adult 
Continuiiij  Education,  Bexar  County  Board  of  Education, San  Antonxo 
Texas,  November  2,  1973. 
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The  moetingd  iicld  in  conjunction  with  the  new  state 
funding  for  classes  in  preparation  for  the  GED  examination  also 
loiato  to  a  fourth  problem.     The  legislation  appropriated  state 
funds  for  instruction  in  preparation  for  the  GED  examination 
without  specif yintj  preference  for  any  one  institution. 
I^cither  tii''  two  letters  sent  from  the  Texas  Education  Agency, 
m  forecasting  the  meeting,  nor  the  letter  sent  by  the  Director 
of  the  Educational  Service  Area  20,  however,  made  allowance 
Cur  any  education  organization  not  fitting  the  description  of 
a  public  or  private  college,  university,  or  independent  school 
dii-.trict.     Doapito  the  fact  that  the  executive  director  of  the 
San  Antonio  Literacy  Council  had  given  active  support  in  favor 
of  the  legislation  (House  Bill  147) ,  and  despitt;  the  opinion 

OL  both  th4?  Commissioner  for  Occupational  Education  and 

1  '  2      •  • 

Techno I'-^xj ind  the-  Texas  Conmissioner  of  Education    that  it 

would  ha  •.   I. <•■.•::   ippropriato  for  any  non-profit  educational 

organixu*-        to  r.-ooive  state  funding  for  adult  education, 

no  3ta tv  :....r.t  to  t'.ii^  effect  appeared  in  the  correspondence 

prior  t(    ♦       Gan  Antonio  meetings  of  representatives  from 

1  ndc'pond.  J. •    .^clio.:-]  dii^tricts  and  colleges.     It  luuiit  also  be 

<jdded,  hov."  ver,  that  th:-  number  one  priorities  of  the  new 

litatc  funding  plan  and  thu  Literacy  Council,  although  related, 

are  not  the-  same.     Tiic  number  one  priority  of  the  former  is 

int'Tvi.-v/  wi'a  John  R.  Guemple,  Commissioner  for 
uccupaLionaX  Educ.it ion  and  Technology,  Texas  Education  Agency, 
Au£3tin,  T"::as,   November  1,  1973. 

# 

"interview  with  j.  w.  Edgar,  Commissioner  of  liducation, 
Texas  Education  Agency,  Austin,  Texas. 
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high  school  equivalency  instruction.    Though  high  school 
equivalency  is  a  concern ,  literacy  and  English  represent  sub- 
jects oi  r.iost  concern  to  the  Literacy  Council  and  occupy 
most  of  it^  efforts. 

Conclusion 

Dcs[)ite  the  extent  and  variety  of  programs  offered  in  the 
San  Antonio  area  by  the  cosiffliunity  college  and  a  few  of  the 
fifto&n  independent  school  districts,  education  i^eds  of  many 
adults  v;cre  not  being  met.    The  adult  education  ^nphasis  in 
the  San  ^mtonio  area  was  on  those  kinds  of  courses  which  were 
eligible  for  reimbursenent  from  the  state  as  well  as  tuition. 
Ali  tuition- free  courses  were  traditionally  dependent  upon 
federal  funds  transmitted  via  the  state  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  independent  school  districts,  via  Bexar  County  Board  of 
Education's  Adult  Continuing  Education  Department.  Federally 
supported  adult  education  was  restricted  to  ABE  and  vocational 
courses  for  disadvantaged  adults.     In  order  to  extend  the 
participation  to  other  needy  adults  -  who  perhaps  did  not  fit 
the  dcfinit.ion  of  disadvantaged  but  nevertheless  found  the 
ro<juirc-n;  .ni  of  tuition  an  obstacle  to  their  obtaining  a  high 
tichool  dif  loma  -  Bexar  County  Board  of  Education  recently 
Lmpl  niontcd  the  new  state  plan  in  the  San  Antonio  area.  The 
nain  thri.h*:  of  the  n-^w  plan  was  to  parcel  out  funds  to  finance 
<:ho  acud         preparation  of  adults  for  the  GED  examination. 

titiil',  upon  the  infrastructure  which  was  established  in 
Bexar  County  essentially  with  the  aid  of  Title  III  funds,  the 
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now  iitato  financing  uchome  promised  to  facilitate  a  coordinated 
.iHitO'^tiJi  botwt-.  !i  thn  two  main  educational  institutions.  Whether 
or  not  Liun  initial  two-year  state  funding  plan  would  continue 
at  incroasod  levels  after  two  years  was  not  clear  in  1973.  It 
was  clear,  however,  that  the  new  state  plan  would  have  a 
significant  impact,  directly  and  indirectly,  on  the  future 
extent  aiid  variety  of  adult  education  in  the  San  Antonic 
area. 
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IKXAS  CITY  CASH  STUDY 


Ocscription  of  Texas  City 

Texas  City  is  located  in  an  area  of  southeast  Texas  which 
is  said  to  have  the  richest  petrochemical  industry  in  the  state. 
The  population  increased  27  per  cent  fros  30,000  in  1960  to  38,000 
in  I9''0.     iho  Independent  School  District  in  Texas  City  Is  one  of 
five  schoiM  districts  in  that  portion  of  Galveston  County  served 
by  the  College  of  the  Mainland,  a  relatively  new  cosprehensive 
communitv  cnllcgc  whose  campus  is  located  on  the  outskirts  of 
Icxar  City.    Within  the  larger  community  college  district  there  was 
a  population  of  84,709  in  1970,  of  which  20,000  were  over  25  years 
of  itpn  without  a  high  school  diploma.    In  terms  of  ethnic  compositionj 
the  population  of  the  district  is  24  per  cent  black,  six  per  cent 
Mexican-American  and  70  per  cent  white.     The  assessed  valuation  of 
thf  community  college  district  is  $373,000,000. 

This  community  is  included  in  the  study  because  (1)  it  has 
.1  highly  comprehensive  community  college  which  has  demonstrated  its  • 
commitment  tn  continuing  education  with  the  use  of  local  tax  funds, 
and  12)  the  community  illustrates  one  place  in  Texas  where  there  has  • 
hecn  movt'nuMit  of  adult  programs  from  the  independent  school  district 
to  the  colio.nc  with  the  subsequent  development  of  a  voluntary 
co<»pcrativc  method  of  operation  involving  three  of  the  five  inde- 
pendent school  districts. 

Historical  Development 
1  ri.M-  to  1967-68,  the  year  that  College  of  the  Mainland  was 
t  st.ihl  i  ht  <i  in  Texas  City,  the  five  independent  school  districts 
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now  scrvcJ  i  v  the  iollo/.v  .  oonductc-J  small  adult  education  programs 
llmitcii  f.'  .1  feu  courses  in  ABi!,  occupational  training,  ami  high 
school        ;  ^.jion.     Ai  tt-r  iii67.  four  of  the  districts  relinquished 
thoir  i.roi.i  tiis  to  the  community  college,  but  the  fifth  district, 
Texas  t.tt,  ,  ^ouiiht  to  m.iint.i  in  its  own  ndult  program.     Since  that 
ti::5o.  upiN-   :t  would  not  bo  an  understatement  to  say  that  the 
ColU',..-  ni   tiic  Mainland's  adult  education  program  has  demonstrated 
ph<«noi.ional     routh,  the  adult  education  program  operated  by  the 
Texas  City  Independent  School  District  has  diminished.     The  College 
of  the  M.niil  ;kI  developed  its  program  increri-r-ng  from  500  in  I9b7-u$ 

I-'-.  '-^.  contrast,  the  Tcxis  City 

inJepeudent       hool  District  program,  once  the  largest  of  the  adult 
educarioij  :i.    rims  in  the  five  independent  school  districts,  by 
11'7^  ?>,  reduced  to  three  small  ABH  classes.^ 

!         •  i.enor.rnon  of  ch.in.^r   i  !i  status  of  :idult   education  in 
thi    fu.,        ';tnti.)Ms   in  the  snnie  ueograph  i  cm  I  ;ire;(  deserves  explana- 
'iii.t     •    i'.!;jte<  ccMitrally  to  the  concerns  o »'  the  present  study. 
Hou  dew.:  ..n  •    licou;.!    for  the  reni.nkahl  c  growth  of  the  adult  educa- 
tion ent.  f.  ;  ,  ,f  in  one  institution  at  a  time  when  in  the  other  there 
is  a  c<»nsi  !vf  ihlc  .md  continuing  decline  in  both  s;  :e  and  scope  of 
the  pro.':  ;|.;  • 

Jn  r  t.^  :)        the  effect  of  the  college'.,  program  on  the 

rv\:i.y  I'  '  V  i  ,.i .-.endent  School  District,  enrollment   figures  from 
IMhl-t).'.  to  .    '2-77,  are   included  in  Table  V-v> .  These  figures,  sub- 
»»itt<d        I       ind'^iduni  Hhu  in  l!>"2-73  was  responsible  for  the 
r<-;:i.nni  ii  '   \.-    i-ro-.-.!    :r,dic;i»e  :i  toi.il  ad:ilt  education 

'      •    .    •  Ciivij!  Vincent,  Pircctor  of  Special  i'rofrnms, 

■>'    ■  ;  iH-ntii-iM    -chocl  Mistrict,  in  January  19,  197.". 
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enrollment  of  225.     In  1967-68,  enrollnent  peaked  at  240.  By 
I«i70-71,  when  the  coauaunity  college  had  begun  its  third  year  of 
"conttnuini'  eJucation"  programs,  the  district  enrol Inent,  then 
liiuitcd  to  AHi:,  dwindled  to  45.    By  1972-73,  enrollaent  dropped 
oven  further  to  34. 

During  the  period  1964-65  until  1970-71,  the  nuaber  of 
classes  also  fell,  from  thirteen  to  four.    The  last  year  in  the 
table  registering  involvement  of  the  district  with  industry- sponsored 
ABi:  is  19(i7-h8.  As  the  college  program  became  more  widely  known» 
it  also  moved  into  ABE.     In  the  face  of  competition  from  the  coa- 
;nunity  college  there  appears  to  have  been  a  disengagement  of  adult 
student  p.irt icipation  in  the  programs  sponsored  by  the  school 
district. 


TABLE  V-9 

ADULT  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  CONDUCTED  BY  TEXAS 
CITY  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT, 
1964-65  through  1972-73 


Teachers 
ABli 

Other  Adult  Education 
Total 
Classes 

Icdcra 11 y- funded  ABU 
Industry  Tundcd  ABIi 
Mher  Adult  Education 

\iurn\  I  men  Is 
\Hj; 

•  Jther  Adult  Lducation 
lotal 


1964-65      1967-68      1970-71  1972-73 


8 

0 

5 

13 


100 
125 

225 


4 

9 

13 


4 
4 

0 

8 


130 
110 

240 


3 
3 

6 


4 
0 
0 

4 


45 
0 

45 


3 
0 

3 


3 
0 
0 

3 


34 
0 

34 


V  S"* 

The  Co  11  ego  "i'  iho  Muni  and  which  haJ  a  strong  coofi^itment  to 
adult  cJucatioii  orfcioJ  a  wider  variety  of  courses  at  a  auch  lower 
cost  th.in  thf  .scli'^ol      strict  w;j>  .iblo  to  do.     The  superior  financial 
resources  <>i  the  cnimnunity  college  tUsitrict  enabled  it  to  becoac 
a  powerful  c  unpet t tor  for  aUul t  education  students.    Many  of  the 
colle>ie*s  -nn^raias  wero  free  and  even  for  those  which  had  a  tuition 
charge,  tin   ct-^st  was  no  more  than  five  dollars. 

Until        cab  or,  1972,  the  College  conducted  a  continuing 
education   c.J  ooinnuriity  jAervices  program  using  its  own  facilities 
priniaril>  ,  !  nt  a\ rentiiu'.  some  public  school  facilities  where 
they  weri.  i;«  tdod  f<  r  prosrani  purposes.     Although  classes  were  held 
in  the  school   fac  i  1  i  t  i  fs,  there  was  no  real  cooperation  in  pro};ram 
planning:  In  iv-ccn  Oac  colie^ie  and  the  independent  school  districts. 
Puriny,  I:''-",  lioi^xv.  li  ^- bert  Horridnc,  Director  of  the  Center  for 
Cnmmunitv    d  iv  ir  ,   r,   r.  To>  ts    *  ']  M  University  spent  some  time  ;it 
the  ColleiV  lu'lpin,:  Xh<'  adult  education  staff  consider  community 

cducat  1  ^'^     <       i  !■>  i  1  •  J  i  . 

With  :    •  .-iss;   t  iiKo  o;    Ivvi  ridge,  officials  oi'  the  collej;e  and 
of  the   in  *.  "  '  MU  >chool  districts  met  and  agreed  upon  the  forma- 
tion .-r  .«  "  ;tv  I  dukation  Cooperative"  which   included  t.he 
College  oi'  !  !:•  Mainland,  ;ind  the  Dickinson,  Hitchcock,  and  Santa  Fe 
Indep<;ndont   School  ii  is  trie  Is.     Besides  the  increased  staff  resources, 
an  a<Id  i  t  i «M.a  1  adv.ini  .i-^'-  .ucriii np,  to  the  school  districts  was  in- 
creasctl  fu!»<lini^  for  overall  prograni  ojieration  which  the  College 
of  the  Ma  ; ;.  i  j;..]  u  ;>    ?  >Jc  to  contrihuto.     I'rior  -^-o  the  cooperati\'e 
av.rceiiH.-nf  t  iu    idtJit    •■:  . .  i r  i on  .  rov'.rams   in  tliese  districts  liad  been 
chara'-tor : '.■..i  ]  \  r.i'.-.ts ,  no  full -tine  personnoi,  no  systcsnatic 

o 
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rocruitmont  drive  and  no  particular  emphasis  on  ABE.    Under  the 
ooporutivc  agreement  the  College  was  designated  as  the  sole  fiscal 
ai'.cMit  for  AlU:  locally  lor  receipt  of  State  and  i  cderal  ABE  funds. 

Nine  functions  were  taken  up  by  the  Community  Education 
Cooperative: 

1.  Set  up  committees 

I 

1, 

2.  Survey  the  community  needs  and  resources 

3.  Provide  the  leadership  necessary  to  make  community  edu- 
cation visible  in  each  community 

t.     Systematically  and  regularly  assess  needs  for  community 

education  on  a  community -wide  basis 
S.     TiiiKagc  in  community -wide  planning 

o.    Promote  community  education  throughout  the  comsunity 

7.  Coordinate  scheduling  and  facilitate  the  movement  of 
students  among  institutions  offering  limited  programs 

8.  Re  constantly  alert  to  overlapping  and  duplication  of 
service. 

2 

1'.    M^ike  dccli>Iuii!>  relative  to  allocation  of  funds. 

The  (<i11ege  and  the  three  school  districts  agreed  to  make 
their  facilities  available  to  the  people  of  their  co^unities. 
Maintenance  costs  of  the  school  district  facilities  remain  the 
responsibility  of  the  local  school  district.     Instructional  and 
supervisory  costs  for  the  adult  program  are  borne  by  the  College. 

^Interview  with  Larry  Smith,  Associate  Dean,  Continuing  Edu- 
i  It  ion  and  Community  Services  Division,  College  of  the  Mainland, 

J.'inuary  ly,  I'jTj. 

^Correspondence  from  I.nrry  Smith,  Associate  Dean  for  Con- 
tinuinj)  Hditcation  and  Community  Services,  February  4,  1974. 
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and  (3)  dcvcloptncnt  of  n  series  of  seminars  to  address  the  con- 
muntty  need  lor  the  cstablishaent  of  a  water-sewer  district. 

The  Texas  City  Independent  School  District  chose  to  stay  out 
of  the  (Cooperative,  possibly  because  the  District  hoped  to  develop 
an  improved  system  of  relating  to  the  comaunity  through  the  parents 
of  children  in  the  K-12  system.    However,  inasauch  as  this  school 
district  must  obtain  funds  for  its  ABE  progras  from  the  Conmunity 
l;ducation  (N)opcrat ive  which  has  been  designated  as  prime  sponsor 
by  the  Texas  i'ducation  Agency,  it  seems  likely  that  increased 
communication  between  the  Cooperative  and  the  Texas  City  ISD  may 
load  ro  an  increased  willingness  to  cooperate  and  eventually  to 
become  a  f  f  j  i  i  a  ted . 

A  nunbor  of  other  factors  appear  to  have  had  some  signi.'icant 
influence  on  the  development  of  adult  education  by  the  college 
since  19(»7-<»K: 

(i)     istablishing  an  institutional  commitment  to  adult  edu- 
cation, the  first  president  of  College  of  the  Mainland  made  continuing 
education  and  community  services  the  title  and  functions  of  one  of 
the  college's  four  major  divisions  under  the  dean  of  instruction. 

{1)     The  concentration  of  the  large  petrochemical  industries 
iff  flic   iic-a  (.•ii.thU>  the  coiouiuiiity  college  to  link  its  institutional 
i-i^nini t mont  to  adult  education  with  a  large  assessed  valuation  to 
support  i!<il  (  i:iy  the  acndemic  transfer  and  technical  programs,  hiit 

t  h'   o<  c  uj'.it  ioji.'i  1  .ii:d  general  adult  education  programs,  including 

All.. 

'<  .\\iv  any  of  the  independent  school  districts.  College 
n!  the  M.iinlaiul  has  been  able  to  employ  full-time  personnel  to 
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ik'V4nv*         oi  ihcii   t  imo  in  liic  Cuut i luii ii^  hUuciitlon  and  Community 
rvj^  i^s  hivi?  ion  Jcyc* loping  progrjni.s  which  serve  large  numbers 

}       -ith  the  oAtoiisivc  WSA  faciiitios  ficiirhy  :ind  the  lariic 
iloti'^tiin  Hctronoii^  i^nly  3S  miles  awny,  the  collojje  can  count  on 
HMiiy  :v.i)t\    than  ioval   resiJcnts  lo  enroll   hi  its  proijrains  for  adults. 

iic.spitc  the  fact  that  there  is  a  coimncinity  college  in 
Tiilvcsi'M)  1'  catjil  on   i  peTiinj^iiI  a  directly  across  from  Texas  City, 
h'.*c:«iist'  t  :,rw  it  jr  number  of  adult  education  courses  available 

.It  Colic..    .  f  tiu-  Manilmd,  students  are  draun  also  from  Galveston* 
'.ui:.  -c        tl:.  Mainland  further  owes  its  emphasis  on  programs 

•  r  ajuli.     atsiut    thv  academic  stream  to  its  comprehensive  cojn- 
:::'j'!fty  c<Hl  v.:c  j>h i  i o.- ophy ,     The  college's  four  divisions  were 

•  iX-nn/r.i  1     rulfill   four  principal   fur.ctions:     fi)  two  year  cllegc 
:  ir.ill  iw"^  ^'c,ir  occupational,    { 3 !  one  voar  occupational, 

iii.d   'I'        t  mil  1  nji;  education  for  personal  intiM'cst  or  upjzraJ  i  Ji;.^ 

•  ^.  1  i  i   .       ufini;  Liic   i'i  rst  year  uf  opera tLoii,  the  director  of  the 

'  cuj  1?  .n.l  j;ro. ru::  was  also  director  of  the  i'ontinuini^  Education 
.«  *  !  it     sirvic.'S  Division,  with  rospons  i  h  i  1  i  t  y  f*nr  the  fourth 

iff:'^:  "!^.       \j  .'tor  had  ]»een  the  former  dii.  'tor  o(  occupational 

and  ad-ii:      .ije.il:«>ij   in  the  ie,xa>:  City  independent  ;  chool  district 
h  Mf>jo  '  '  i!  /  i-ir  a  by  the  community  college  in  1967. 

!     Iv  -    -     ;  r<'  oi^t     the  record  of  enrollment  froni  li507-6i*  to 

i*i:i::-c     i    rli..   lar*!or  ;sdiiil   popnlation   froni  which  to  draw,  the 
''V^fiii":  •]   ^  •         jjk!  the  proj»e-inv"ed   institutional   ccnnmi  tment 

f-  pi         :    J  (      .  iueMi^  n'ij    :v.M-';ic^*>  to  .'ui^'lf-',  vnrolh':ent  has 

i'..^4h  I  r*'-  ii-rin/  r;r!sr  >4.:i,   u,   iu^,]^ti   » |^   lu?^-/.-^.  Approxi- 

Q  1  J:J^i  jiiult^  v.'^ri/  la/ iH,;  course:^  a     cue  or       re  of  the  tnree 
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coopcrnf  i iiv  fndopvMiJcnt  school  districts. 

TABLE  V-10 

iiNKOLlMHN  rS  !\'  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  AND 
COMMUNITY  SERVICES,  COLLEGE  OF  THE 
MAINUND,  1964-65  THROUGH  1972-73 

Yo.ir  Enrollment  I  Growth 

iy67-fi8 
lS08-f»D 

1969-  70 

1970-  71 

1971-  72 

1972-  73 


Financial  Support 

nct.iils  of  financial  support  for  the  two  educational  insti- 
tutions serving  adults  in  Texas  City  reflect  many  of  the  differ- 
ences already  discussed.    The  largest  part  of  adult  edu<,ation  has 
been  channeled  from  the  local,  state  and  federal  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  that  institution  most  prepared  to  utilize  it  in  service  to 
adults,  the  community  college. 

ft  is  sometimes  stated  that  adult  education  sponsored  by  the 
k-12  public  school  institution  tends  to  be  marginal  and  of  secondary 
importance  in  comparison  with  the  primary  concern  for  children. 
The  same  comment  may  justifiably  be  made  of  many  adult  education 
programs  operated  by  the  community  collejjes.    In  the  case  of  Texas 
City,  this  description  aptly  fits  the  adult  education  enterprise 
conducted  by  the  independent  school  district  where  the  only  local 


500 
1163 
2425 
8448 
87S8 
16,450 


1331 
1081 
2484 
4« 
88% 


irontiihur  ion  tov.^iM   i  i     i  .-Ju.  .! ?. io:i  <-on..i^tr.  of  the  ten  per  cent 
ii.-Wiiid        ri..or;  oi    t i  , ...   ...    t       AMI    j,,-.  .u  c  o !  di     1  y , 

the  onl-  MiMd.   ..v:ii  ....  r...  ...,;U  ..uu.ution  in  tho 

S3,0M  IV.;..;         i;.  --OS.  ■  v  J.J  ,  OlK)  had  hcon 

'  '  •'••.'.•.!■.  n.i !   .  .Lu  ,r  1  on  p  jw. 

I-   i  -  1  :i!.i;;..c.-    ii-tri    :  ho  -..ci....)!   JUfrict  conlj 
'  ''•        '■    ■  ,  ti  'm   fi;e  1  u;;!;nuii  i  Ly  nor  provide 

■'  *       •  ^  -      .  ..      •  .  i^.j'   .ilrcM.fy  tilcnt  1  nnod ,  the 

J!s..iict   >  ,     .pjv*!-n  ^;.^j.i..in,  wvcv  had  hccn 

oxtopsivc.  :.ir,ij.;v  courses  of 

insi.-ucr;..:  nn. .;-..=  i..  ;  h.-  f  .■  .v.,,!.;-.    ..--tiiiK  fraction 

of  The  <•■;■..•:   u:  -r.iji.c.   (..»,•.    ;  -   ri-      :  ,.•  i>:,;„ted 

-    •  ■  •■        *  •  '  •    •  -  !    ■  1    :  n   .    .   1.  t         •  .      ,     ;  ,.|  ...  I  •.,(!:!    T  :!  ]  t  I  O  f 

f  J  •.'     «■'  ■  i  r   (  .  -       •  :  i      ■.  ,    <  '■ 


no  1 1  h'-'  r 


'^^  :vf         !  or!,   i-.-r  .iJul  !.  •.(!•.•.■  M  *.n  .?(.'v:ns   to  he 

an   .mp.'.T'i.-r   ;:•,•-.....!■-:,.;,   f  ,    .,  ..■    f.ij   ,,.,...;jn.  i^   ,Y-.<..s  City. 

The  vJChnol   d  .  -     •  •         •  •  1  '.t  -rr.--.-         ;  i,c  :,:,:u-ncc 

of  suf!  ici-i,.    ;;,.M.  .',.!,  .-(^ih/iur, .  t  y  i.cl'ege  program 

has  finiinc;.-:      ^-..np-'l    ;      '..u;,  i  m.-  • .      .    j  s     i  :i:ir.- !  -.iipportof 
educat.Joi,  ^-t   ..  iu  i       , ;..    'f:  .nu;,. .  f  y  !(.»l!o,i;w  oi  i  -  i  n-j  tcs  frcm  three 

■  ■  ■  '      '    y f.'  :  •  pi-,-  'I'to  .if  Mssossed 
•  *   '■'!.•    .'^i  .  «-  -hM  i:  t   .s.ii'.j.  i  i  (- s  the 

major!?-,'        -■.,••!..(;,;'•  •     ,!;-•(  ;  t.r:ji..i;  .  r  i'ivM  dollars 

per  cou?:-:e      .';»pj  i    .>  .i    •    ,i;    ..^.j  m,,,  <.!    :  j,.-   iiuur.  .  f.vj  state 

o 
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monies  and  federal  funds  which  arc  state-dispensed  for  "trade  and 
technical*'  comes  as  reimbursement  for  job  preparation  and  job 
upgrading  courses.     ABt  funds  arc  provided  through  the  Texas 
Education  Ai;enc/  which  also  supports  occupational  courses  con- 
ducted by  approved  instructors  at  the  present  rate  of  $.92  per 
student  contact  hour. 

Table  V-11  shows  the  income  received  by  the  College  of  the 
Mainland  for  the  support  of  continuing  education  <tnd  community 
services  for  two  years. 

TABLE  V-11 

REVENUE  TO  COLLEGI:  OF  THE  MAINLAND  FOR 
COXTIXUING  EDUCATION  AND  COMMUNITY 
SERVICES,  1967-68  and  1970-71 


1967-68 

1970-71 

1972-733 

General  Fund  Revenues 
(ad- valorem  tax  revenue j 

$  8,124 

$50,002 

$120,000 

Student  Tuition  and  Fees 

3,500 

20,000 

30,000 

St 3 TO  R^ inibur senion t s 

83.274 

80,000 

Federal  ABE  support 

10,000 

10,000 

Total 

11,624 

163,276 

240,000 

*^Butlget  figures 


The  budgets  for  expenses  in  continuing  education  and  community 
services  fron  1969  to  1973  is  shewn  in  Table  V-12. 

The  commitment  to  support  adult  basic  education  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  College  wr.s  budgeting  $70,000  for  ABE  in 
1972-73  and  S60,000  of  this  was  to  come  from  local  sources. 
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TABLi;  V-12 


coLLH(u:  or  the  mainland  budgets  for 

CONTINUING  HDUCATION  AND  COMMUNITY 

SLKVICLS,   11)69-70  THROUGH  1972-73 


19o9- 70 

1970-71 

1971 -72 

1972-73 

Prorcssionnl  Salaries 

Admini  st:it  ivc  $12,480 
f-ncultv  45,000 

$  25,116 
107,000 

$  41,496 
110,400 

$  59,655 
112,747 

Uopa rtmont n I  Operative  Expenses yr 
Sec  rctai- i  1 1  and  Cler  ical„,*.J^  000 
Supplies    inJ  b.xpcnscs    ^^'^  10,615 

5,860 
22,800 

10,944 
28,400 

23,724 
28,81 0 

Tr.ivol  1,200 

2,500 

4,400 

3,900 

Tntnl  $74,295 

$163,276 

$202,100  $229,286 

Instructional 

Costs 

r.cc  ifj-c  salaries  constitute  such  a  significant  portion  of 
til    cv- I'M' f  •  ircf?  for  ABH  programs,  it  is  significant  that  hourly 
-(lifi       i.    the  school  district  are  38  per  cent  less  expensive  in 

.'•  ;.!'     istrlct  tiian  in  the  community  college.     In  the  district 
;.r  '.<  rr;.  toachcrs  during  1972-73  were  paid  $5.00  per  hour,  the 

I  .    h<  i!l     f.itc  as  in  1964-65.     In  the  community  college  ABE 
«  i .»  •  •■.i;:.    .,   i   i.7  (>H,  ABK  teachers  were  paid,  as  were  teachers  of 

;    .  i!  •  .  ?  s  at  .HI  hourly  rate  of  between  $6.00  and  $8.00  an  hour. 
I'.    iM-'i;     I.  fhc  standard  hourly  rate  was  $8.00.     fn  the  comfflunity 

-  ii  t^t  '  ;      ntinsiin.:  education  program,  full-time  staff  is  paid 
;ir .    I J  ! .).'.  t.'  the  regular  community  college  schedule. 

time  teachers  arc  assigned  first  to  fill  as  many  teaching 
f»n,itiMn.  .«     ;i'->ssibli»  in  the  other  three  college  divisions.  Any 
'    !i    tructor  at  tiie  College  of  the  Mainland  who  does  not 
'i.i  e  .1  fill!  tine  1  o  ul  fe<{ual  to  fifteen  hours  of  classroom  instruc- 
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tion  or  ftvo  classes  per  week)  is  subject  to  assignaent  to  the 
Continttinu  i-lducation  and  Coamunity  Services  Division.    If  an 
instruct  ir  has  a  full  load  and  also  teaches  adult  education,  he 
is  paid  the  part-time  rate,  in  addition  to  his  regular  salary. 

The  administrator  of  the  coaaunity  college  adult  education 
program  indicated  that  full-time  instructors  are  markedly  more 
expensive  for  the  adult  program  than  are  part-time  teachers.  If 
an  instructor  is  paid  $12,000  a  year  and  teaches  12  courses,  then 
he  IS  paid  $1,000  per  course  if  he  works  in  the  adult  education 
program.     Part-time  teachers,  however,  are  paid  $400  per  course. 
The  inrj^er  the  proportion  of  adult  courses  which  are  taught  by 
full  time  faculty  members  the  higher  the  instructional  cost  will 
he;    therefore  from  an  economic  standpoint,  the  adult  program  is 
hetter  off  having  the  highest  possible  percentage  of  part- time 
teachers.    On  the  other  hand,  the  College  as  a  whole  is  concerned 
to  see  that  all  of  the  faculty  members  on  full  salary  have  a  full 
course  load.     If  some  full-time  faculty  are  not  needed  for  full 
time  instruction  in  the  transfer  or  technical  vocational  programs* 
it  IS  mo  to  econosical  to  utilize  their  time  in  teaching  adults 
than  it  is  to  employ  additional  part-time  faculty  while  full-time 
faculty  arc  under-utilized. 

Curriculum 

As  already  reported,  the  Texas  City  Independent  School  District 
offerings  for  adults  in  1972-73  were  limited  to  ABE.     In  previous 
years,  wlion  additional  federal  monies  and  tuition  were  received, 
the  projjrii-  had  included  instruction  in  preparation  for  the  GED 
and  vocational  training. 
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T!u«  cMirriculum  of  the  community  college's  Continuing  Education 
aiul  Comnuinity  Services  Division  is  divided  into  three  sections: 
Ai  i:  Ci-H,  V ."'  iit  i ona  1 ,  und  I'.cnoral  adult  and  t'ommunity  service, 
i'jjo  ABI"  anJ  r.I-n  sequences  are  operated  together.    Although  no 
ccrtificato  \a  awarded  for  completion  of  the  ABE  part  of  the 
sequence,  .1  (IHD  certificate  is  awarded  upon  successfully  passing 
the  (li-D  ox.ii!.ination.    The  College  of  the  Mainland  library,  referred 
to  as  the  Resource  Learning  Center,  includes  a  learning  lab  which 
is  operated  two  days  a  week  by  volunteers  for  ABE  students.  This 
111  forma  i   1       is  considered  by  the  ABE  staff  to  be  less  threatening 
t«.  \v,V.  stfi.U  fits  than  a  regular  classroon  arrangement. 

Vncitjonal  courses  are  both  for  people  with  job  placement  or 
Pioi-otiof   1-  a  poal,  or  for  people  who  are  curious  about  a  particular 
skill-     However,  vocational  courses  do  not  include  specialized 
traininj!  lor  specific  jobs.     In  cooperation  with  local  industries  f 
the  cominunity  college  operates  an  apprenticeship  prograra  of 
instruction.     Tlie  current  director  has  combined  vocational  experience 
and  AHl.  in  .1  pilot  program  for  bDth  clerical  and  auto-mechanics 
s*ud»-nts;   in  1973  he     plans    to  expand  this  effort. 

In  r.Jfi7-68,  the  Continuing  Education  and  Conunuriity  Services 
iti  vision  conducted  five  CED  courses  and  .10  business  and  conaercial 
cntirses.     In  1970-71  these  figures  had  increased  to  25  ABE,  ten 
CiliU,  lUS  vof  'itinna.  and  tec  inical,  54  apprent  itcship  and  88  leisure, 
rccroat  io!' 1 1  ,  public  affairs  or  personal  development  courses. 
The  197fi  "I  .  nrollment       included      666  students  in  ABE,  154  in 
(H  I),  /?,ni     ,  !i  vocational  and  business-commercial  and  4,809  in  the 
)!cner:ti         it  education. 
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ihi  the  basis  of  the  Texas  City  experience,  it  may  be  observed 
that  without  federal  ABL  funds,  no  adult  education  would  have  been 
maintained  through  1972-75  in  the  independent  school  district.  In 
the  comaunity  college,  the  federal  ABE  funds  have  constituted  such 
a  minor  portion  of  the  total  program  budget,  accrording  to  the 
iU rector  of  Continuing  Education  and  Community  Services,  if  federal 
funds  wero  withdrawn,  ABE  would  not  be  reduced  due  to  the  high 
prioritv  .issigned  to  it  within  the  college.    Moreover,  whereas 
reliance  upon  federal  funds  has  limited  the  independent  school 
district  «"  AHi;,  the  community  college's  reliance  upon  local 
district  generated  funds  for  a  large  portion  of  its  budget  has 
^ivcn  the   .  )llc«;c  considerable  flexibility  to  offer  whatever  the 
community  r. ijijht  request. 

Staffing 

I'h'"  director  of  Special  Programs,  now  assigned  to  manage  the 
minttscul'^  -chool  district  adult  education  program,  has  had 
progress  1  v<.  1  y  less  responsibilities  in  this  area.     From  1964-65 
throufih  HJ<.7-68,  the  director  had  been  assigned  to  spend  25  per 
cent  of  hi>  time  with  ABE.     By  1970-71,  that  percentage  had  dropped 
to  ten  per  cent.     In  1972-73,  the  percentage  was  even  loss. 

The  three  part-time  teachers  employed  by  the  Texas  City 
Independent  School  District  to  instruct  adults  in  the  ABE  program 
in  1972-73  were  crcdentialled  teachers  with  experience  at  cither 
the  clcmentnry  or  secondary  level.     Some  in-service  activities  were 
conducted  during  the  year  as  three  ABE  teachers  and  one  aide 
jttcndcd  in  service  activities  during  the  first  four  months  of  the 
school  year.     The  number  of  teachers  had  declined  from  thirteen  in 
ino';-(i«  to  three  in  1972-75. 
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The  staff  in  the  community  college  since  1967-68  has  greatly 
incrcnscd.    In  1967-68,  there  were  33  part- tine  continuing  education 
and  coraintmity  services  instructors,  one  ABE  part-time  instructor 
and  one  part-time  director  who  spent  ten  per  cent  of  his  time  on 
ABF.    By  1970-71,  there  were  102  instructors,  20  ABE  part- tine 
instructors,  one  full-time  director  and  one  full-time  ABE  coordi- 
nator,    rhroe  full-time  ABE  instructors  were  hired  in  1970-71. 
Only  one  full-time  instructor  is  employed  in  adult  education  outside 
the  area  of  ABE. 

There  arc  no  minimum  requirements  of  degrees  or  credentials 
for  cither  .jdult  education  or  ABE  teachers  other  than  those 
required  by  a  cooperating  outside  agency.    Persons  holding  either 
a  bachelor's  or  a  master's  degree  are  preferred,  but  the  person's 
knoulcd):c  of  adults  and  his  motivation  to  help  are  considered  to 
he  of  cqti.il  importance.    Most  of  the  part-time  teachers  in  the 
community  college  program  do  have  degrees. 

A  majority  of  the  ABE  instructors  in  the  coansunity  college 
pro'iram  art-  elementary  or  secondary  teachers  or  full-time  staff. 
Of  the  trade  and  industrial  courses,  most  are  not  teachers  but 
rather  engineers,  craftsmen,  or  real  estate  men.     In  the  general 
aduit  prr.uram,  instructors  have  some  demonstrated  co^etence  in  the 
area  of      act ice  in  which  they  teach.    Many  are  housewives, 
stuJcDts,  or  persons  presently  or  formerly  employed  as  teachers  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 

In- service  training  consists  of  two  major  sessions  per  year 
with  n  speaker  and  small  discussion  groups.  The  full-time  ABE 
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teachers  probably  receive  more  in-service  training  than  do  other 
atiult  i.«tluc;it ion  teachers  bocauHo  they  are  available  for  more 
mot't  i  iij:s   ifui  recoivv  travel  allowances.     For  full-time  staff, 
a  higher  salary  is  available  to  those  instructors  who  earn  addi* 
t  ional  Jcorocs  or  credit  hours  of  study.     In  1970-71,  11  ABE 
tcactiors,  one  ABE  professional,  and  one  adult  education  professional 
attended  in-service  activities.    Asong  the  professional  staff, 
attondlni;  conferences  sponsored  by  professional  organizations  is 
arrHn^ed  so  that  one  person  attends  and  reports  back  to  the  others. 

')n  »ho  basis  of  participation  in  in-service  activities,  then, 
it  appears  that  some  efforts  have  been  made  to  enhance  the  pro- 
fess ioru  1  i  ;.Jt  ion  of  the  instructors.     Because  of  the  large  staff, 
the  ;4reator  access  to  resources,  as  well  as  a  cotnmitiaent  to  adult 
education  .mi  the  part  of  the  administrators,  the  community  college 
in  Texas  City  seems  to  be  sore  favored  in  its  efforts  to  develop 
professionalism  than  any  single  school  district. 

Coordination 

With  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  the  Texas  A  §  M  Center 
for  Community  Education,  the  College  of  the  Mainland  has  developed 
a  cooperative  program  with  three  of  the  five  independent  school 
districts  in  its  ar^a.    Two  of  the  independent  school  districts 
have  not  yet  been  willing  to  become  formally  associated  with  the 
cooperative.    The  passage  of  the  Texas  legislation  which  required 
that  one  contractor  be  chosen  for  each  ABE  service  area  has  led 
to  the  selection  of  the  College  of  the  Mainland  as  the  prime 
contractor  in  its  area.     If  the  independent  school  districts  which 
are  not  members  of  the  cooperative  wish  to  receive  state  and  federal 
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support  for  their  ABl:  programs  they  can  only  obtain  such  support 
by  workifK'.  with  the  College  of  the  Mainland.    The  State  legislation 
is  there f«Mo  exerting  some  pressure  toward  increasing  cooperation 
among  the  live  independent  school  districts  and  the  college.  This 
pressure  reinforces  the  philosophy  of  the  coniaunity  school  approach 
which  calls  for  a  sharing  of  resources  to  iaprove  communications, 
build  :iiv.H\!icss  of  shared  purposes,  promote  community- wide  planning, 
i.icilitato  cooperation,  avoid  needless  overlapping,  and  make  more 
effective  u.^c  oi  limited  professional  leadership. 

Overview 

The  ioncept  of  the  comprehensive  community  college    was  late 
in  develop  in;;  in  Texas,  but  the  College  of  the  Mainland  has  moved 
quite  far  to  operational i ze  this  concept  because  of  two  factors: 
first,  the  philosophy  of  the  chief  administrators  embraced  the 
notion  of  ndult  education  as  a  fundamental  part  of  the  college 
program;  second,  the  wealth  of  the  district  provided  the  resources 
needed  to  implement  the  philosophy  almost  without  regard  to  state 
and  federal  assistance.     Initially,  the  College  leadership  may  have 
attempted  ir.  tnke  over  the  adult  education  function  before  the 
independent  school  districts  developed  any  appreciation  of  ways  of 
cooperating',  in  adult  education  that  would  be  mutually  beneficial. 
Throujih  the  cooperation  and  leadership  of  the  center  for  community 
education  it  Texas  A  i]  M  University,  a  new  cooperation  has  been 
formed  which  includes  the  College  and  three  of  the  five  neighboring 
independent  school  districts.     Some  factors  make  it  likely  that 
even  closer  .-oopcration  will  occur  in  the  future  as  the  new  state 
mandated  cooperative  planning  for  state  supported  adult  education 
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Thu  forming  uf  the  Cooperative  took  place  prior  to  the 
p.issaue  of  the  State  legislation  dealing  with  cooperative  arrange- 
nunts  in  tho  plnnninft  of  state -supported  locally  conducted  adult 
education.    This  fact  is  evidence  of  a  desire  to  cooperate  on  the 
part  of  lenders  of  the  College  and  of  three  of  the  five  associated 
independent  school  districts.    The  additional  incentive  provided 
by  the  stntc  lefiislation  may  be  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  two 
unaffiliated  school  districts  to  join  the  cooperative,  thereby 
providin  -      unified  approach  to  the  development  and  delivery  of 
adult  education  opportunities  for  the  first  tine  in  the  Texas 
City  area. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION 
KST  cm  AVAILAHIE  SiiS  StMBASK  AVBNU8 

CUICAGO  •  ILLINOIS 

August  31,  1972 


1  •  Ki  chard  Matton 
T)^^m  uf  Continuing  Education 
Illinois  K.isti-m  Junior  College 
13 i  E.  Chestnut 
'Unov,  ri lino is  62450 

Dfar  Mr.  Mason: 


..f 


.A  ,^   T  for/greeing  to  participate  in  the  study  of  the  financing 

adult  educition  being  conducted  by  the  University  of  Chicago  for  the 
i  .s    Office  ot  Education.    Your  willingness  to  be  a  part  of  the  saaple  wUl 
ncip  us  in  our  attempt  to  establish  a  factual  base  of  the  costs  and  bene- 
its  which  ic.  rue  as  a  result  of  the  federal  funds  being  allotted  to  adult 
;.isU-  t.ducati.,n.    This  information  should  be  useful  to  personnel  in  the 
K'iiiliati^  recoiamendatlons  to  the  Congress  regarding  future 

Enclo^t^d  please  find  the  statistical  questionnaire  which  is  the  first 
of  th.-  <l.^tn  collection  process.    Note  that  any  of  your  staff  familiar 
vith  your  .innu.i  statistics  can  fill  out  the  forms.    I  would  appreciate 
v  Mir  rc-sponHinn  to  the  qiiost ionnaire  as  soon  as  your  schedule  permits 
nul  nc.irnu.,;  :t  to  us  in  the  self -addressed  enclosed  envelope. 


' '  questions  regarding  the  questionnaire  or  have  need  to 

::i...  t  ..s  i  .r  further  fjiformation,  please  write  or  call  us  collect.  You 
r   rv  K..  <>ith.  r  Joe  Washtian  or  nyself  by  calling  (312)  753-3807. 


Hi.,  s.-.  ond  phase  of  our  data  collection  will  be  the  field  interviews 
-      r  n.  oivinr.  the  statistical  infor«ation  we  anticipate  interviewing  most 
.>t  '.H   urtctors  filling  out  the  questionnaire.    If  we  have  the  opportunity 

vitu  v.H,  WG  would  like  to  do  so  on  or  about  October  24  1972 
^...uJ  v..„  fu-  ..aiable  on  or  about  this  date?    Ve  expect  the  Interview  would 
takv  .(  ,;r..  it t  r  part  of  the  day. 

ihank  vou  again  for  your  help.    We  will  keep  you  informed  regarding 
our  pr.JHrcss  in  this  project.  e»iua.iig 

Sincerely  yours. 


Phyllis  Cunningham 
Assistant  Project  Director 
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rUl    IJNIVI  UNITY  CHICAGO 

nil    1  I  PAUTMliNr  <M'  EDUCATION 
SaiS    KIM&AR&  AVENUE 

«  in  4  A  *.  4)  •  1 1  I  I  N  o  I  H  /lihti: 

Aurfust  31,  1972 


:»r.  Ai'AP.iijr  J.   PI  ante*.  Chief 

iHir    lu  o!    Compensatory  &  Community 

IVlur  tt  inwl  Services 
I'l.it.  nlment  of  Education 

I  It  II  ^!    '  i ,    'jnnecticut  06115 

M       ^ .   :  ;  ante  : 

1  am  writi!ig  to  qive  you  more  details  on  the  project , 
•  '  isi  ^fkMioMt  AnaJysis  of  Adult  Basic  Ekiucation  in  the  Public 
fJclio^^i  '    in(J  Community  Colleges,"  which  Professor  Griffith 
di.suu^  ^o^i  v/ith  you  by  phone.     As  he  told  you  at  that  time,  I 
will  i^j  ooordinatimj  the  data  collection  activities  while  he 
:h  out         the  country. 

V(A  I  iwin<j  your  suggestions  and  those  made  by  Dr.  Searle 
;  ,  t'iiarl  •      we  have  contacted  the  following  adult  education 
f^lm]  nist  r  . '  ?rs  in  .Connecticut,  inviting  them  to  participate  in 
thi   t  roi^M*!.    All  have  agreed  to  participate.     (Although  in 
{h*^  <:  I /o:'  '  f  Kozuch  and  Mr.  Gonillo,  we  are  awaiting 

*  <  )!)r  1  rna  t     ^n.  ) 

Hartford:     Richard  Kelly  and  A.  C.  Banks,  Jr. 

D  intiurys     Frank  Repole  and  Ruth  Haas 

M.mc'hGStGr :     Frederick  I^wo  and  George  Enunerling 

.vllle:     Ronald  Kozuch 
v:ii '  rbury:     Charles  Kinney,  Kenneth  Fogg,  Burton  Cook 
and  Cton  L.  Gonillo 

we  fTollccting  data  m  two  phases;  first,  obtaining 
i    j:  data  by  means  of  a  questionnaire  and  second,  inter- 
^•jn  ?  atatc?  and  local  administrators  in  the  field,  after 

I '  iv'.n:  l  ie  statistical  data.  The  statistical  questionnaires 
ii  IV  ill  lay  been  sent  to  the  local  administrators  listed  above 
iloii;  .;i  Ui  tentative  dates  for  field  visi  ts. 

>fu?d  ploaso  find  the  State  Questionnaire  which  Mr. 
I  iM'Mii     lomised  would  1x2  forthcoming.     When  we  did  the  pilot 
•tJiH  '        :    'jnd  fhaf  tho.  MDT  and  vocational-technical  data  were 
M  r    ]  ^catfjd   \ii  the  same  offices  as  other  adult  education 

'      i  '^1  '  .     Accordingly  wo  have  divided  the  questionnaire  into 

•  V.  »  I. art  ^  t  hat  if  you  hav*-  MDT  and  vocational-technical  data 
i  .    i        .jrat<»  unit  you  v/ill  be  able  to  give  that  part  of  the 

'  '    ?  Minni;ru  directly  to  that  unit. 
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Dr.  Alexander  J.  Plante 
August  31,  1972 
Page  2 

We  are  sending  copies  of  the  MDT,  vocational- technical 
questionnaires  both  to  you  and  to  Dr.  Searle  F.  Charlef*  in  case 
these  statistics  are  kept  in  different  offices  for  conmunity 
colleges  and  for  public  schools.    What  we  need  is  the  informa- 
tion which  reflects  all  the  adult  education  activities 
administered  through  the  public  schools  and  throui,h  community 
colleges.    Would  you  therefore  please  forward  the  questionnaires 
to  the  appropriate  member  or  members  of  the  staff.    If  there 
is  need  for  clarification  of  the  intent  of  any  of  the  questions, 
c2ither  Joe  Washtien  or  I  may  be  reached  by  calling  (312)  753-3807 

Tentatively  our  plans  call  for  collecting  field  data  in 
Connecticut  during  the  week  of  October  16.    we  would  plan  to 
start  our  interviews  at  the  state  level  and  then  move  on  to 
^ocal  districts.    We  would  like  to  spend  a  day  with  you  or 
other  members  of  your  staff  to  whom  you  feel  we  should  talk. 
Would  you  be  available  on  either  October  16  or  17  to  talk 
with  us? 

I  look  forward  to  learning  more  about  adult  education 
in  your  state  and  both  Joe  Washtien  and  I  are  eager  to  start 
on  the  field  visits  when  we  can  get  better  acquainted  with  you 
and  your  staff.    Thank  you  for  agre'sing  to  work  with  us  in 
this  research  project.     I  will  be  sending  you  copies  of  the 
regular  quarterly  reports  prepared  for  the  U.S.O.E.  so  tnat 
you  will  be  kept  informed  as  to  your  progress. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Phyllis  Cunningham 
Assistant  Project  Director 
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